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SUPERINTENDANTS or SCHOOLS, 
GENTLEMEN, 

IN dedicating to you the following eſſays on 

polite literature, I am influenced by a ſtronger 

motive than the mere propriety of ſuch an 

addreſs. —Aware of the prejudices uſually 


conceived by the ignorant, the envious, and 


the illiberal, againſt every new attempt to 


render the way to learning either ſhorter, or 
ſmoother, I wiſh to ſubmit the ſketches of | 
my plan to the judgment of thoſe only, who 
are beſt qualified to decide on its reaſonable- 


A 4 neſs, 
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neſs, TOON N whether it has long 
uſe for its authority or not. Such perſons 
well know that men would differ very little 
from brutes, and ſoon be at a ſtand in their 
attainments, if they did not derive from 


experience ſome helps for accelerating the 


progreſs of the human mind, and correcting 


the injudicious methods of thoſe who went 
before them. Hoary-headed error, ſaid an 
eloquent ſtateſman, 7s not on that account Vee 
nerable, nor has long-continued abſurdity anv 
preſcriptiue claim to reſpect. 


Such axe the principles, on which I have 
yentured to leave the beaten track, and to op- 
poſe in many inſtances the prevalence of cuſ- 
tom. My deſign, however, is not to write 
ſtrictures on the eſtabliſhed modes of public 
or private inſtruction, but imply to explain 
thoſe which I have found moſt ſucceſsful i in 

real 


| DEDICATION» 9 
real practice. Should they prove ſerviceable 
to other teachers in the diſcharge of ſome of 
the moſt important duties' of ſociety, I ſhall 
think my humble labours very amply re- 


warded. 
I remain, 
Gentlemen, with ſincere reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 


WILLIAM MILNS. 


City Commercial School, 
George-yard, Lombard-ſtreet. 


Jan. 20th, 1794. 
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LANGUAGES. 
Apology for deviating from the eftabliſhed praftict of 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
929 1 | 2 


Id in primis cavere oportebit, ne ſtudia, quæ amare nondum 
poterit, oderit; et amaritudinem ſemel perceptam, etiam 


ultra rudes annos reformidet. — QUINTIL. 
46 ———— 
0 To inveigh with illiberal actimony againſt 
the plan of Grammar Schools, has of late 
52 become a very faſhionable topic. It is by 
54 no means my intention to add to the obloquy 
58 too often unjuſtly thrown on thoſe venerable. 


ſeminaries of learning, to which this nation 


on 


— r 
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is indebted for its moſt diſtinguiſhed orna- 
ments. But one muſt be partial to a culpa- 
ble extreme, not to ſee, and confeſs, that 
there are ſome practices ſtill continued in 
them, unavoidable perhaps in their original 
inſtitution, but which the revolutions, that 
have ſince taken place in literature, render it 
highly neceſſary to reform. What I ſhall at 
preſent beg leave to ſpecify, is the cuſtom of 
making boys enter upon Latin Grammar, to 
the excluſion even of their native tongue, at 
the very commencement of their ſtudies ;—a 
cuſtom which ſhould have been diſcontinued, 
as ſoon as Latin ceaſed to be the only vehicle 
of uſeful knowledge, and modern languages 
began to vie with thoſe of antiquity in the 
importance of their ſubjects, as well as in 
the preciſion and elegance of their ſtructure.“ 


As ſome of the bad conſequences of ſuch a 
cuſtom are very obvious, it is unneceſſary to 


* To prevent any miſconception of my ideas on this head, 
it may be proper to add, that I do not object to the child's be- 
ginning Latin at an early age, being convinced that no time of 
life is ſo well ſuited to the attainment of Languages.—My ob- 
jection is only to the ſubſtituting of Latin for Engliſh Grammar, 


and to the cultivating of the former to the excluſion of the lat- 


ter, on the abſurd ſuppoſition, that the ſtudy of the one 
would neceſſarily produce perfection in the other. 


enlarge 


ficient to ſupply the defect. 


GRAMMATICAL STUDIES. 4 


enlarge upon them. No perſon can want to 
be informed of the diſadvantages that muſt 
ariſe from an early neglect of the mother 


tongue. Many young Gentlemen, deſtined 


for a commercial or military life, are ſent to 


the claſſical ſchools for a few years only, du- 


ring which ſhort period, if they are not in- 
ſtructed in Englith, they ſeldom can cultivate 
it afterwards with ſucceſs, and muſt of courſe 
remain diſgracefully incapable of expreſſing 
themſelves with correctneſs in their native 
Language, the little knowledge they may 
have gained of Latin being avowedly inſuf- 
It is not even 
unuſual to meet with others, who, notwith- 


ſtanding their boaſted proficiency in the ſtudy 


of the learned languages, often betray a ſhame- 
ful ignorance of their own.* 


It is alſo very evident, that the practice of 
committing to memory at the moſt ſuſceptible 
period of life, words without ideas, and jar- 
gon without meaning, muſt be injurious to 
the gradual unfolding of the mental powers, 


and muſt beget early habits of obſcurity and 


*. hat experimental truth is more fully inſiſted on in the 
Preface to my Engliſh Grammar. 


B 2 con- 


4 
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confuſion. The fault of many ſpeakers and 
writers, who are apt, according to the com- 
mon phraſe, to loſe themſelves in the clouds, 
may be traced back to this fundamental error 
in their education. Praiſed when children, 


for being able ?o ſay by heart a great number 


of Latin rules, before they can form any idea 
of their ſignification or uſe, they are natu- 
rally led, in their future ſtudies, to continue 
their attention to words aloge, without any 
regard to preciſion or knowledge, Though 
bewildered in ignorance, they go on with the 
diſcuſſion of ſubjects which they do not un- 
derſtand; and think themſelves eloquent, if 
they can keep up a continuance of ſound, juſt 
like the performers in our ſtreets, who wind 
tunes out of their hand organs, without the 


leaſt {kill in muſic, or any powers of judici- 
ous execution. 


* 


The cuſtom of hurrying children from 
their ſpelling books into Latin Grammar is 
liable to be attended with a ſtill more perni- 
cious effect, againſt which the ſtrongeſt cau- 
tion is given in the lines I have choſen for 
my motto. It frequently deſttoys all taſte 
for any farther literary purſuits, which are 
thus rendered at the very entrance peculiarly 


difficult 
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difficult and diſguſting. The principles of 
language, it may be ſaid, in whatever manner 
they are taught, cannot but appear ſomewhat 
dry and unentertaining to the young ſtudent ; 
but even admitting this to be true, it muſt be 
allowed that his progreſs will be rendered in- 
finitely pleaſanter, and his improvement 
much more accelerated, by having thoſe prin- 
ciples exemplified in his native tongue, than 
in'a language with which he is unacquaint- 
ed. The liberal arts and ſciences, ſays Sir 
RICHARD STEELE, are all beautiful as the 


| Graces; nor has Grammar, the ſevere mother 


of all, fo frightful a face of her own : it is 
the vizard put upon it that ſcares children. 
She 1s made to ſpeak hard words, that to them 


found like conjuring. Let her talk intelligibly, 


and they will liſten to her. 


The late Biſhop of London has placed this 
matter in ſo ſtriking a point of view, and 
ſupported the propriety of grounding boys 
in Engliſb grammar, previouſly to any farther 
advances, by arguments which carry with 
them ſuch irreſiſtible conviction, that I can- 
not avoid tranſcribing a few of his remarks on 

a ſubject of ſo much importance. 


5 3 % A good 
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* A good foundation in the general princi- 
ptes of Grammar is,” ſays he, in the firſt 
place neceſſary for all thoſe who are initiated 
in a learned education, and for all others like. 
wiſe, who ſhall have occaſion to furniſh 
themſelves with the knowledge of modern 
languages, Univerſal Grammar cannot be 
taught abſtractedly: it muſt be done with re- 
ference to ſome language already known, in 
which the terms are to be explained and the 


rules exemplified. The learner is ſuppoſed to 


be unacquainted with all but his nazve tongue; 
and in what other conſiſtently with REASON 
and COMMON SENSE, Can you go about to ex- 
plain it to him! When he has a competent 
knowledge of the main principles of Gram- 


mar in general, exemplified in his own, he 


then will apply himſelf with great advantage 
to the ſtudy of any other language. To en- 
ter at once upon the ſcience of Grammar, and 
the ſtudy of a foreign Language, is to encoun- 
ter two difficulties together, each of which 
would be much leſſened by being taken _ 
rately in its proper order, - 


For theſe plain reaſons, a competent 
grammatical knowledge of our own language 
is the true foundation upon which all litera- 


„ | ture, 
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ture, properly ſo called, ought to be raiſed. 
If this method were adopted in our ſchools; 
if children were firſt taught the common 
principles of Grammar, by ſome ſhort and 
clear ſyſtem of Engliſb Grammar, which, 
happily by its ſimplicity and facility, is, per- 
haps, fitter than any other for ſuch a purpoſe, 
they would have ſome notion of what they were 
going about, when they ſhould enter into the 
Latin Grammar, and would hardly be engaged 
fo many years as they now are, in that moſt 
irkſome and difficult part of literature, with [0 
MUCH LABOUR OP THE MEMORY, and 
with ſo LITTLE ASSISTANCE OF THE 
VNDERSTANDING,” 


By ENGLISH 


GRAMMATICAL STUDIES, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


— 


Sur tout, qu' en vos ecrits la Langue reverce 

Dans vos plus grands excès vous ſoit toù jours ſacree, 

Envain vous me frappez d'un ſon melodieux; 

Si le terme eſt impropre, ou le tour vicieux, 

Mon eſprit n'admet point un pompeux Barbariſme, 
Ni d'un vers empoulẽ Forgueilleux Soleciſme. 

Sans la Langue, en un mot, Auteur le plus divin 

Eft toujours, quoi qu'il faſſe, un méchant Ecrivain. 

| BoILEAT, 


Non tam præclarum eſt ſcire, quam turpe neſcire.“ 
CickRO. 


Tre peculiar ſimplicity of the Engliſh 
language, and its near approaches to unſtu- 
died perfection, have induced many to ſuppoſe, 
that the utmoſt degree of correctneſs, in 
ſpeaking and writing it, may be acquired 


by an intercourſe with the polite world, and 


an attentive peruſal of good books, without 
the trouble of Grammar rules, which, they 
think, only give an appearance of difficulty 

2 to 
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W. an attainment in itſelf eaſy and pleaſurable, 
To the prevalence of this notion, and the 
conſequent defect of early culture, we muſt 
attribute the many blunders which diſgrace 
the ſtyle of moſt perſons with whom we con. 
verſe, and which have a ſtill worſe effect in 
many literary productions, otherwiſe not deſ- 
titute of merit. The force of ſolid reaſoning 
is often weakened by ſlovenly expreſſions, 
and the beauty of a fine thought is obſcured 
by ſome wretched ſoleciſm, It ſhould be 
remembered, that the eaſy conſtruction of a 
language, inſtead of juſtifying the neglect of 
its grammar, ſerves only to render the ſmall, 
eſt offences againſt it more glaring and un- 
pardonable. Cicero's remark to his ſon on 
the diſgrace of not being able to ſpeak his mother 
tongue with propriety, acquires conſiderable 


force when addreſſed to Engliſhmen. Latinè 


loqui, the ſpeaking of correct Latin was an 


accompliſhment which even the natives of 


ancient Rome could not attain but by long 
and aſſiduous ſtudy. Their words admitted 
of ſuch a variety of changes in their laſt ſyl- 
lables; the proper uſe of thoſe changes de- 


| pended on ſuch a multiplicity of rules; in 


ſhort, the forms, the ſtructure, the ſyntax of 


— 
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the language, were ſo complex and artificial, 


that a perfect knowledge of its grammar, and 
the habit of ſpeaking it with accuracy, re- 
quired more pains, and implied a much 
greater degree of merit than the Roman Ora- 
tor, when animating his ſon to higher excel, 
tence, was willing to allow.“ 


But in Engliſh, we have no difficulties of 
the like kind to ſtruggle with: our words are 
fubject to a very ſmall number of variations 
from their original form : their arrangement 
is plain and obvious: the whole ſyntax lies 


* If we had not hiſtorical proofs enough of the time and 
pains which the Roman Youth were obliged to beſtow on the 
ſtudy of their grammar, we might be convinced of the neceſ- 
fity of ſuch application from the practice of the moſt refined 
nations among the moderns. The ſtructure of the F rench 
Language, for inſtance, is much more ſimple than that of Latin, 
and its words admit of fewer inflections. Yet the ſuperinten- 
dants of ſchools and colleges in France have been ſo ſenſible of 
the folly of ſuppoſing hat one's own language, would come ſponta- 
zcou/ly, as to make French grammar not only an introduction 
to Latin and Greek, but one of the chief objects of academical 
attention, in all the different claſſes during the whole courſe of 
palite literature. The natives of Rome had certainly no ad- 
vantage over the natives of Paris in this reſpect: and we are 
well aſſured that none of the latter can ſpeak or write their mo- 
ther tongue correctly, without the aid of grammatical inſtruc. 


within 
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within a narrow compaſs, its rules being 
few, conciſe, ſimple, and unencumbered with 
exceptions. When there is ſo little to learn, 
there can be no excuſe for ignorance, I ſhall 
not heſitate therefore to aſſert, that the firſt 
object in a ſyſtem of liberal education is to 
inſtruct youth in the principles of their native 
tongue, and to give them early habits of pu- 
rity, propriety, and preciſion, which are 
ſeldom acquired at a more advanced age with- 
out much irkſome labour, 


In this purſuit, no leſs pleaſant than uſeful, 
we cannot make choice of a better Guide 
than Dr. LowTy. His Introduction is 
certainly the moſt elegant grammatical per- 
formance to be met with in any language. 
Some parts of it, however, chiefly the notes, 
and his remarks on the ſtructure of ſentences, 
have been found too difficult for the ordinary 
comprehenſion of children. My method of 
reducing ſo valuable a work to a level with 
their capacity has been to throw it into the 
form of queſtion and anſwer, fimplifying the 
language wherever I found it neceſſary ; ſup- 
preſſing, or rather deferring the details of cri- 
tical nicety till a later ſtage of improvement; 
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and illuſtrating the moſt eſſential rules and 
obſervations by a great number of familiar 
and ſtriking examples.“ As ſoon as the 
young learners can be enabled by theſe means 
to form clear ideas of the main principles of 
grammar and of their application to the Eng- 
Iiſh tongue, the teacher muſt redouble his care 
to exerciſe them frequently in parſing, that 
is. ſhewing the conſtruction, agreement, and 
dependance of the ſeveral words that compoſe 
any ſentence aſſumed at pleaſure ; to train 
them up to habitual exactneſs, and to a quick 
diſcernment of the ſmalleſt inaccuracies, by 
accuſtoming them to correct every day ſome 
pieces of bad Engliſh, drawn up for the pur- 
poſe ;+ and laſtly, to exact from them, at 
leaſt twice a week, a letter, fable, or theme, 


* Having found a Grammar on this plan of confiderable be- 
nefit in my own ſchool, I have been induced to publiſh it for 


the convenience of ſuch teachers as may approve of the me- 
thod, | 


+ 1 order to put into the hands of 8 a hat of exerciſes 
equally conducive to propriety and elegance, I have ſelected 
letters from ſome of the moſt admired writers in the Engliſh 
tanguage, and introduced ſuch inaccuracies both in ſpelling 
and conſtruction, as I found from experience beſt calculated 
to promote the above-mentioned purpoſes. This book will be 
found a neceſſary companion to my Grammar. 


* according 
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4 


according to their age and the ſtate of their 
proficiency. Thus we are led by a natural 
progreſs to the conſideration of ſome higher 
accompliſhments, which will be made the 


ſubject of the next eſſay. 
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What energy and grace adorn ous tongue! 
Sweet as the GREClan, as the Roman ſtrong! 
> FRANCIS. 


Omnis oratio conficitur ex verbis: quorum primùm nobis ratio 
fimpliciter videnda eſt, deinde conjunctè. Nam eſt quidam 
ornatus orationis, qui ex ſingulis verbis eſt; alius, qui ex I 
continuatis, conjunctiſque conſtat. CICERO. 3 


GRAMMAR and Rhetoric ſhould always 
accompany each other. The former teaches 
us to employ words properly, and thus to 
avoid the reproach of ignorance ; the latter to 


ſelect with taſte, and arrange with a view to 
pleaſe, to engage, and to perſuade. Our . 
ſcheme of Engliſh Education would therefore 

be incomplete, unleſs we endeavoured to in- ; 
fuſe into our pupils not only a grammatical, ] 
but a critical knowledge of their native 
tongue, a juſt perception of its copiouſneſs, ; 
its energy and its power of accommodation R 
to every ſubject. The more minutely we 4 
examine it, the greater beauties will unfold 8 
themſelves to our view; the deeper, as it 8 


were, we dig into the mine, the more valuable 
treaſures 
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treaſures ſhall we find, to reward our perſe- 
verance and aſſiduity. Other languages, par- 
ticularly thoſe of ancient Greece and Rome, 
with the more faſhionable ones of France and 


Italy, have undoubted claims to our regard. 


They ſhould be treated with the politeneſs 


and reſpect due to well-bred foreigners, ſo- 


journing in our country : but our own lan- 


guage muſt be cheriſhed as a boſom friend, 
whoſe agreeable intercourſe, whoſe conſtant 
and faithful ſervices, we ought to repay with 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of our cordial affect ion 
and partiality. | 


* 


— 


It is ſomewhat remarkable, that, amongſt 
the great number of books, which perſons of 
taſte and genius have condeſcended to write 


for the inſtruction of children, we have not 


yet been favoured with one practical treatiſe 
of rhetoric, adapted to the uſe of the young 
Engliſh ſcholar. That title has, indeed, been 
given to ſome wretched compilations, which 
contain little more than a ſtring of technical 
terms, the jargon of pedantry, the tireſome 
and puzzling details of learned dullneſs. Such 
treatiſes ſerve only to give boys an averſion 
to the art which they profeſs to teach, and to 
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expoſe it to the ridicule and contempt of 
others, 


The rhetorical and critical writings of 
Cicero, QUINTILLIAN, and LONGINUS, 
have been tranſlated into Engliſh, and may 
feem to ſupply the defect complained of in 


the preceding remark. But they are far too 


refined and too ſublime for the conception of 
ſchoolboys. The ſame objection holds good 
againſt many original works of criticiſm in 
our own language, which, however elegant 
and maſterly, are not fit to be put into the 
hands of. youth, till towards the cloſe of their 
academical ſtudies. A few of Dr. BLAIR's 
Lectures may be read over and explained to 
the young Rhetorician at an earlier period, 
But the greater part of the firſt volume, and 
the whole of the third, are intelligible only to 
perſons of riper years and of cultivated un- 
derſtandings. By ſuch they may be read 
with equal advantage and delight, and will 
be found admirably adapted to give the laſt 
finiſhing to the talents and ſcholaſtic acquire- 
ments of the critic, the poet, and the philo- 
ſopher. 


But, 


ut, 


he will almoſt fancy Hour the inventor of 
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But after all, the want of proper books on 
this ſubject may be eaſily ſupplied by a judia 
cious inſtructor. Rhetoric is a practical Art, 
which can be much ſooner taught by exam- 
ple than by precept. It is commonly defined 
the art of ſpeaking well, that is to ſay, the 
art of ſpeaking in ſuch a manner, as to make 
ourſelves heard, and to perſuade thoſe wha 
hear us. In teaching this art, we may with 
great ſucceſs invert the uſual method ; and 


inſtead of firſt laying down the principles of 


oratory, and then proceeding from theory to 
practice, we may lead our pupils, by a much 
more agreeable and unerring path, from prac- 
tice to theory. We need only fix upon any 
ſubject, which we know muſt be intereſting 
to them. Their wants and their wiſhes will 
furniſh us with a variety of ſuch topics, A 
well-drawn contraſt between the rude lan- 
guage of ignorance, and the graces of ſweet 
perſuaſion, muſt ſtrike them forcibly : and af- 
ter ſhewing them how much more likely the 


latter would be to produce the deſired effect, 


we may guide their inquiries to the cauſes of 
that difference, A little ſkilful management 


will make all the rules of rhetoric appear to 


be the reſult of the learner's own obſervations: 


the 
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expoſe it to the ridicule and contempt of 
others. 


The rhetorical and critical writings of 
Cicero, QUINTILLIAN, and LONGINUS, 
have been tranſlated into Engliſh, and may 
ſeem to ſupply the defect complained of in 
the preceding remark. But they are far too 
refined and too ſublime for the conception of 
ſchoolboys. The ſame objection holds good 
againſt many original works of criticiſm in 
our own language, which, however elegant 
and maſterly, are not fit to be put into the 
hands of youth, till towards the cloſe of their 
academical ſtudies. A few of Dr. BLAIR's 
Lectures may be read over and explained to 
the young Rhetorician at an earlier period, 
But the greater part of the firſt volume, and 
the whole of the third, are intelligible only to 
perſons of riper years and of cultivated un- 
derſtandings. By ſuch they may be read 
with equal advantage and delight, and will 
be found admirably adapted to give the laſt 


finiſhing to the talents and ſcholaſtic acquire- 


ments of the critic, the poet, and the philo- 


lopher. 


But, 


ut, 
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But after all, the want of proper books on 

this ſubject may be eaſily ſupplied by a judia 
cious inſtructor. Rhetoric is a practical Art, 
which can be much ſooner taught by exam- 
ple than by precept. It is commonly defined 
the art of ſpeaking well, that is to ſay, the 
art of ſpeaking in ſuch a manner, as to make 
ourſelves heard, and to perſuade thoſe wha 
hear us. In teaching this art, we may with 
great ſucceſs invert the uſual method ; and 
inſtead of firſt laying down the principles of 
oratory, and then proceeding from theory to 
practice, we may lead our pupils, by a much 
more agreeable and unerring path, from prac- 
tice to theory. We need only fix upon any 
ſubject, which we know mutt be intereſting 
to them. Their wants and their wiſhes will 
furniſh us with a variety of ſuch topics. A 
well-drawn contraſt between the rude lan- 
guage of ignorance, and the graces of ſweet 
perſuaſion, muſt ſtrike them forcibly : and af- 
ter ſhewing them how much more likely the 
latter would be to produce the deſired effect, 
we may guide their inquiries to the cauſes of 
that difference. A little ſkilful management 
will make all the rules of rhetoric appear to 
be the reſult of the learner's own obſervations: 
he will almoſt _y 8 the inventor of 
the 
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the art: and the pleaſures inſeparable from 
theſe purſuits, being thus heightened by the 
conſciouſneſs of his increafing powers, muft 
urge him forward with unwearied rapidity in 
the career of eloquence. How delightful it 
1s to ſee boys, thus trained, get the ſtart of 
inſtruction, and run before their maſters in 
the diſcovery of new beauties | 


I have already obſerved, but cannot repeat 
it too often, that formal precepts ſhould be 
avoided as much as poſſible. Whenever any 
previous hints or inſtructions are thought ne- 
ceſſary, they ſhould be always exemplified in 
the moſt impreſſive manner. Of the inge- 
nuity requiſite upon ſuch occaſions, I cannot 
give a better illuſtration than in the following 
letter from Lord CHESTERFIELD to his ſon: 


„ Dear Boy, 

** LET us return to Oratory, ot 
the art of ſpeaking well ; which ſhould never 
be entirely out of your thoughts, ſince it is 
fo uſeful in every part of life, and ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary in moſt. A man can make no figure 
without it, in Parliament, in Church, or in 
the Law, and even in common converſation, a 
man that has acquired an eaſy and habitual 

| eloquence, 
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eloquence, who ſpeaks properly and accu- 
rately, will have a great advantage over thoſe 
who ſpeak incorrectly and inelegantly. 3 


The buſineſs of Oratory, as I have told 
you before, is to perſuade people; and you 
eaſily feel, that to pleaſe people is a great ſtep 
towards perſuading them. Vou muſt then 
be ſenſible how advantageous it is for a man 
who ſpeaks in public, to pleaſe his hearers ſo 
much as to gain their attention, which he can 
never do without the help of oratory. It is 
not enough to ſpeak the language he ſpeaks 
in, in its utmoſt purity, and according to the 
rules of grammar; but he muſt ſpeak it ele- 
gantly ; that is, he muſt chooſe the beſt and 


moſt expreſſive words, and put them in the 


| beſt order. He ſhould likewiſe adorn what 


he ſays by proper metaphors, ſimilies, and 
other figures of Rhetoric : and he ſhould en- 


liven it, if he can, by quick and ſprightly 


turns of wit. For example; ſuppoſe you 
had a mind to perſuade your Tutor to give 
you a holiday, would you bluntly ſay to him, 
Give me a holiday? That certainly would not 
be the way to perſuade him to it. But you 
ſhould endeavour firſt to pleaſe him, and gain 
his attention by telling him, that your expe- 

C 2 rience 
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20 
rience of his goodneſs and indulgence encouraged 
you to aſk a favour of bim; that, if he ſhould 
not think proper to grant it, at leaſt you hoped, 
he would not take it ill that you aſfed it, Then 
you ſhould tell him what it was that you 
wanted; that it was a holiday; for which 
you ſhould give your reaſons ; as, that you 
had ſuch or fuch a thing to do, or, ſuch a place 
to go 10. Then you might urge ſome argu- 
ments why he ſhould not refuſe you; as, that 
you have ſeldom aſked that favour, and that 
you ſeldom will ; and that the mind may ſome- 
#mes require a little reff from labour, as welt 
as the body. This you may illuſtrate by a 
ſimile, and ſay, hat, as the bow is ſtronger, 
for being ſometimes unſtrung and unbent; ſo the 
mind will be capable of more attention for be- 
ing now and then eaſy and relaxed. 


„This is alittle oration, fit for ſuch a lit- 
5 tle orator as you; but it will make you un- 
derſtand what is meant by oratory and elo- 
4 quence : which is to perſuade. I hope you 
I will have that talent hereafter in great mat- 
ters.“ 


The manner in which the tropes and 
gSgules of Rhetoric are here recommended to 
5 | the 
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the little orator, preſuppoſes his knowledge 
of them; and they had probably been ex- 
plained to him in a former letter, which the 
Editor tells us was not to be found.* We 


g ſincerely lament the loſs, as the writer poly 
: ſeſſed in a very eminent degree the happy ta- 
A lent of blending the agreeable with the uſeful, 
* and of ſcattering flowers over all the paths of 
7 elementary learning. 
: If we were to judge of the importance of 
"I any part of Rhetoric from the attention paid 
72 to it in all the ſchool-books written upon the 
: ſubject, we ſhould be led to think, that 
7 tropes and figures conſtituted the very eſſence 
3 of oratory, and that all the other beauties of 
. compoſition were but ſecondary objects of re- 
gard. | 
"J Thoſe books contain little more than a liſt 
. of tropes and figures, defined, exemplified, 
* and claſſed under a greater diverſity of heads 
FAY than Linnavus found neceſſary for all the 
5 productions of the vegetable world. In or- 
der to ſwell the catalogue, pompous names, 
a Greco fonte, of Greek origin, have been 
_ * See the note ſubjoined to the 3 1ſt letter. 
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given to real blemiſhes in language; and 
theſe being added to the former, tend to fill 
the minds of youth with wrong notions, 

and to miſlead them in the choice of proper 
models for their future imitation. When 
their taſte is thus vitiated at the moſt ſuſcep- 
tible period of life, we need not wonder that 
their ſtyle ſhould ever after abound in falſe, 

affected, or miſplaced ornament. Tropes 
and figures, when diſcreetly uſed, have an 
admirable effect. Cicero calls them the eyes 
of Eloquence. They often give it an aſto- 
niſhing degree of luſtre, fire, and beauty. 

But he adds, 7hat thoſe eyes ſhould not be ſcat- 
tered all over the body for fear of depriving 
the other members of their 1 pa and r 
functions.“ 


But though the ſyſtems of Rhetoric, which 
are commonly uſed in ſchools, are by no 
means calculated to give boys juſt ideas of 
figurative language, every teacher, who has 
not a better method of his own, may eaſily 
give a familiar and practical form to the 14th, 


153th, 16th, 17th, and part of the 18th of Dr. 


Ego hc lumina orationis, velut oculos quoſdam eloquentiæ 
credo, ſed neque oculos eſſe toto corpore velim, ne cætera 
membra ſuum othgium perdant, 

BLAIR's 


jlentiæ 
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BLAIR's Lectures on this ſubject. They 


contain a very accurate and elegant explanation 
of the origin, the nature, and the effects of 
tropes and figures. They exhibit a general 
view of the ſeveral ſources, whence the figu- 
rative meaning of words is derived, 


E he author then deſcends to a particular 
conſideration of ſuch figures of ſpeech as oc- 


cur moſt frequently, and are moſt deſerving 


of notice. In diſcuſling this very important 
part of the ſubject, he introduces with great 
taſte and judgment a variety of examples, 
to illuſtrate the proper employment of figu- 
rative language, and to point out the errors 
and abuſes which are ſo often committed in 
jt. His remarks on this part af the ſubject 
are not only ſo judicious, but of ſuch practi- 
cal utility, that I need make no apology tor 
inſerting them, His authority alſo, ſupport- 
ed as it is by ſome beautiful extracts from 
CIcERO and QUINTILIAN, may give conſi- 
derable weight to the hints I have ventured 
to throw out reſpecting tropes and figures. 


Dr. BLAIR's firſt obſervation is, „that 


neither all the beauties, nor even the chief 


beauties of compoſition, depend upon tropes 
C 4 and 
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and figures. Some of the moſt ſublime and 
moſt pathetic paſſages of the moſt admired 
authors, both in proſe and poetry, are ex- 
preſſed in the moſt ſimple ſtyle without any 
figure at all. On the other hand, a compoſi- 
tion may abound with theſe ſtudied orna- 
ments : the language may be artful, ſplendid, 

and highly figured : and yet the compoſition 
may be, on the whole, frigid and unaffecting. 

Not to ſpeak of ſentiment and thought, which 
conſtitute the real and laſting merit of any | 
work, if the ſtyle be {tiff and affected, if it 

be deficient in perſpicuity or preciſion, or in | 
eaſe and neatneſs, all the figures that can be 
employed will never render it agreeable : they 


may dazzle a vulgar, but will never — a 
eu eye. 


„In the ſecond place,” ſays this excellent 
critic, figures, in order to be beautiful, 
muſt always rite naturally from the ſubject. 
All of them are the language of fancy, or of 
paſſion: and of courſe are beautiful then 
only, when they are prompted either by the 
one or the other, "They muſt riſe of their 
own accord: they muſt low from a mind 
warmed by the object which it ſeeks to de- 
ſcribe: we ſhould never interrupt the courſe 
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of thought to caſt about for figures. If they 
be ſought after coolly, and faſtened on as de- 
ſigned ornaments, they will have a miſerable 
effect. It is a very erroneous idea, which 
many have of the ornaments of ſtyle, ag if 
they were things detached from the ſubject, 
and that could be ſtuck to it, like lace upon 
a coat. | 


Shreads of purple with broad luſtre ſhine 
Sew'd « on ou Poem. * 


It is this falſe idea which has often brought 
attention to the, beauties of writing” into diſ- 
repute, whereas, the real 'and proper orna- 
ments of ſtyle ariſe from ſentiment. They 
flow in the fame ſtream with the current of 
thought. A writer of genius conceives his 
ſubject ſtrongly : his imagination is filled and 
impreſſed with it ; and pours itſelf forth in 
that figurative language which imagination 
naturally ſpeaks. He puts on no emotion 
which his ſubject does not raiſe in him: he 
ſpeaks as he feels, but his ſtyle will be beau- 
tiful, becauſe his feelings are lively. On 


* Purpureus, latè qui ſplendeat, unus et alter 
Aſſuitur pannus ;j— — 


Hon. de Art. poet, 
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occaſi ons, when fancy is languid, or finds 
nothing to rouſe it, we ſhould never attempt 
to hunt for figures. We then work, as it is 
faid, iaviid Minervd ; ſuppoſing figures in- 
vented they will have the appearance of being 
forced; and in this caſe, they had much bet- 
ter be omitted. 


© In the third place,” continues he, 
* even when imagination prompts, and the 
ſubject naturally gives riſe to figures, they 
ranſt, however, not be employed too fre- 
quently. In all beauty, /mplex munditiis is 
a capital quality. Nothing derogates more 
from the weight and dignity of any compo- 
fition, than too great attention to ornament. 
When the ornaments coſt labour, that labour 
always appears: though they ſhould coſt us 
none, ſtill the reader or hearer may be ſur- 
feited with them; and when they come too 
thick, they give the impreſſion of a light and 
frothy genius, that evaporates in ſhew rather 
than brings forth what is ſolid. The direc- 
tions of the ancient, critics on this head are 
full of good ſenſe, and deſerve careful atten- 
tion. In all human things, ſays CIc Ro, 
diſguſt borders ſo nearly on the moſt lively. plea- 
88 that we need not be JO to find this 
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nds 4 hold in eloquence. From reading either poets 
npt or orators we may eafily ſatisfy ourſelves, that 
tis Wl neither a poem, nor an oration, which without 


in- 3 intermiſſion is ſhewy and ſparkling, can pleaſe 
ing us long. Wherefore, though we may wiſh for 
det- 1 | the frequent praiſe of having expreſſed our- 
| ſelves well and properly, we ſhould not covet 
| repeated applauſe for being bright and ſplen- 
did To the ſame purpoſe are the excellent 
directions, with which QuiNTILIAN con- 

3 cludes his diſcourſe concerning figures: 1 
fre- Wl muſt add, concerning thoſe figures which are 
is proper in ihemſelves, that as they beautify a 


ore | compoſition when they are ſcaſonably introduced, 
PO- % 7hey deform it greatly, if too frequently, 
ent. ſought after. There are ſome, who, neglecting 
our Wl frength of ſentiment and weight of matter, if 
us , bhey can only force their empty Words into a 
ſur- | figurative flyle, imagine themſelves great 
too WF writers, and therefore continually ſtring toge- 


ther ſuch ornaments ; which is juſt as ridicu- 
lous, where there is na ſentiment to ſupport 


[CC= 
are * Voluptatibus maximis faſtidium finitimum eſt in rebus 
en- omnibus; quo hoc minus in oratione miremur.—Ex pottis, 


vel oratoribus poſſumus judicare, concinnam, ornatam, feſti- 
vam fine intermiſſione, quamvis claris fit coloribus picta, vel 
poeſis, vel oratio, non poſſe in delectatione eſſe diuturnd, 
this Quare, bene et præclarè quamvis nobis ſæpe dicatur, belle et 
bold teſtive nünium . nolo 


them, 
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fhewn, there is ſuſpected to be little ſincerity.* 


erat verbis contra poſitis, et conſimilibus, et pariter cadenti- 
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them, as to contrive geſtures and dreſs for 3 
what wants a body, Even thoſe figures, which 1 
a ſubject admits, muſt not come too thick, Me 4 
Mi 1 begin with conſiderin 9 what ihe occaſion, 4 
#he time, and the perſon who ſpeaks, render ; 3 
proper. For the object aimed at by the greater 
part of theſe figures is entertainment. But 
when the ſubjeft becomes deeply ſerious, and 1 
frrong paſſions are io be moved, who. can bear 
th: Orator, who, in aſtected language and nice- 1 
Y balanced phraſes, endeavours to expreſs wrath, || 
commiſeration, or earneſt intreaty ? On all | 
fuch occaſions a ſolicitous attention to words 
weakens paſſion ; and when ſoa much art is 


* Ego illud de ns figuris quz vere fiunt, adjiciam breviter, 
ficut ornant orationem opportune poſitæ, ita ineptiſſimas eſſe, 
cum immodice petuntur. Sunt, qui, neglecto rerum ponder: 
et viribus ſententiarum, ſi vel inania verba in hos modos depra- 
vurunt, ſummos ſe judicant artifices ; ideoque non deſinunt eas 
nectere; quas fine ſententia ſectari tam eſt ridiculum, quam 
quærere habitum geſtumque fine corpore. Ne hz quidem, 
qua rectè fiunt, denſandæ ſunt nimis. Sciendum imprimis 
quid quiſque poſtulet locus, quid perſona, quid tempus. Ma- 
joi enim pars harum figurarum poſita eſt in delectatione. Ubi 
vero, atrocitate, invidia, miſeratione pugnandum eſt, quis 


dus iraſcentem, flentem, rogantem? Cum in his rebus cura 
verborum deroget affectibus fidem, et ubicunque ars oſtenta- 
tur, veritas abeſſe videatur.ä— Q IN TIL. lib, ix. cap. 3. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. — 
To theſe obſervations Dr. Bl AIR adds the 


following admonition, ** That without a ge- 
Inius for figurative language, none ſhould at- 
W tempt it. Imagination is a power not to be 


acquired; it muſt be derived from nature. 
Its redundancies we may prune ; its devia- 


tions we may este; its ſphere we may CO; © 


enlarge; but the faculty itſelf we cannot 


create: and all efforts towards a metapho-! 


rical ornamented ſtyle, if we are deſtitute 
of the proper genius for it, will prove awk- 
ward and diſguſting. Let us fatisfy our- 
ſelves, however, by conſidering, that with- 
out this talent, or at leaſt with a very ſmall 
meaſure of it, we may both write and ſpeak 
to advantage. Good ſenſe, clear ideas, per- 
fpicuity of language, and proper arrangement 
of words and thoughts, will always command 
attention. Theſe are indeed the foundations 


of all ſolid merit, both in ſpeaking and wri- 


ting. Many ſubjects require nothing more; 
and thoſe which admit of ornaments, admit 
it only as a ſecondary requiſite, To ſtudy 
and to know our own genius well ; to follow 
nature ; to ſeek to improve, but not to force 
it ; are directions which cannot be too often 


given to thoſe who deſire to excel in the libe- 


ral arts.“ * 
* Lecture xviii. 
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We have already ſeen how books of Rhe- 
toric, that contain nothing but details of tropes 
and figures, naturally tend to corrupt the 
«taſte of youth, to give a wrong bias to their 
judgment, and to miſlead their efforts in the 
purſuit of falſe ſplendor. The uſe of ſuch 


books cannot be too ſeverely cenſured. But 


the like pernicious effects are frequently pro- 
duced by another method, too generally and 
too incautiouſly adopted. This conſiſts in 
ſelecting the moſt brilliant paſſages in works 
of genius, and making the young ſtudent 


get them by heart, under the plauſible idea 


of enriching his memory with a valuable trea- 


ſure of the fineſt thoughts, ſentiments, and 


expreſſions. But the great evil 1s, that they 


often ſerve only to fill his mind with a con- 


fuſed jumble of glaring images, and to give 
him ſuch wrong impreſſions of poctical and 
oratorical excellence, as betray him into the 
moſt ridiculous entravagancics of ſtyle by his 
perpetual attempts to be florid, or ſublime. 


In order to guard againſt that dangerous 
conſequence, without diſcontinuing thdſc 
early exerciſes of the memory, it will be nec- 
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the cleareſt manner the particular beauties of 
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the choſen paſſage, but to ſhow how natu- 
rally they riſe out of what went before, and 
how admirably they prepare the way for what 
is to follow them. The attention is not ta 
be confined to the prominent ſtrokes of fancy, 
wit, or genius: it ſhould be alſo directed to 
the leſs ſhowy, but more important ſucceſſion 
of juſt ideas, ſolid arguments, and ſenſible 
obſervations, which form, as it were, the tiſ- 
ſue of the work, and from which the princi- 
pal beauties have their ſource and origin.* 
Theſe are the flowers that adorn the brocade ; 
but its chief value depends on the ſtrength 
and finenels of the texture. 


But it will not be enough to unfold the 
principles of good writing to the young learn- 
er, and to make him get by heart thoſe maſ- 
ter pieces of compoſition in which he finds 


them beſt exemplified : he muſt be accuſtom- 


ed to exert his own powers: he himſelf muſt 
endeavour to produce what he has been taught 
to admire in others. We have the higheſt au- 


thority for aſſerting, that the pen is the beſt in- 


ftructor in Eloquence.F The exerciſes, there- 


* Scribegdi rectè ſapere cit et principium et fons. 
| Hor. de Art poet. 


1 Stylus optimus dicendi magiſter. CICERO. 


tore, 


_— ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
fore, which are beſore recommended for the 
attainment of grammatical correctneſs, muſt 
now be more aſſiduouſly continued, and en- 
larged, with a view to higher improvements. 
Thoſe exerciſes may be reduced to four diffe- 
rent heads, namely, Letters; Fables, Themes, 
and Orations, reſpecting each of which I 


ſhall beg leave to ſuggeſt a few practical 
hints, 


LETTERS. 


ERS. 


15334. 


LETTERS. 
— — 


Abſentium mutuus ſermo. Cicero, 


A 


THERE are few ſchool taſks which chil- 
dren may be induced to perform with greater 
pleaſure, and which, at the ſame time, are of 
more advantage to them, than that of writing 
letters. Young people are naturally delighted 
with ſo happy a contrivance to make known 
their wants and their wiſhes to their abſent 
friends, and to carry on a ſort of converſation 
upon paper with perſons at a diſtance. One 
would think that if they were properly aſſiſted 
in their firſt attempts, they could not fail of 
making a rapid proficiency, How comes it 
then to paſs that ſo few are capable of writing 
a good letter? Is it owing to the difficulty of 
the thing itſelf, or to ſome fundamental error 
in this part of education? My reaſons for 
inclining to the latter opinion will be ſeen in 
the following remarks : 


D 5 Whatever 
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Whatever appears likely to be attained 


with eaſe, or by common uſe, is in general 


too much diſregarded. Hence the neglect of 


Engliſh Grammar, the bad conſequences of ⁵ 


which have been already noticed ; and hence 


alſo the little pains taken to make Children 
expert in the art of letter writing, which, next 


to ſpeaking well, is an accompliſhment of the 
greateſt utility and importance. Even thoſe 8 


who thought it deſerving of ſome attention, 
fancied that practice alone muſt lead to ex- 
cellence, and that they could ſimplify the whole 
art, by telling the young eſſayiſt, that /etters 
ſhould be eaſy and natural, and ſhould convey 
zo the perſons to whom we ſend them, juſt what | 
we would ſay to thoſe perſons, if we were with : | 
them. But general inſtructions are of little f q 
uſe, till they are unfolded, and applied to par- 
ticular cafes. Beſides, the precept here laid 5 ; 
down, with all its ſeeming ſimplicity, is not | 
only vague, but fallacious. It has given ai 
{ort of ſanction to the moſt careleſs, ſlovenly, | 


and incoherent effuſions ; and the idea of being 


eafy and natural, has occaſioned greater errors | 


in the epiſtolary ſtyle than a total diſregard, or 
ignorance of every rule. The benighted tra- 


veller purſues his way with more ſafety, even 


2 In 


errors | 


rd, or 
ed tra- 
„ even 

in 
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in the dads than when he is guided by a de- 


luſive meteor. 


Let us now examine the boaſted accuracy, 
the much- admired ſimplicity of this precept, 
which has been ſo readily adopted by the fa- 
ſhionable world. It tells us, that /etters 
ſhould be eaſy and natural: ſo ſhould every 
good piece of writing as well as a letter. 'The 
appearance of art and labour is not allowable 
in any ſpecies of compoſition. Even the poet, 
in his higheſt flights, muſt betray no indica- 
tions of ſtraining ; and the great beauty of 
HomeR's ſtyle in his Iliad is its being as 
eaſy and as natural as that of Gay in the ſim- 
pleſt of his fables. A precept, therefore, ſo 
vague as to be applicable to all kinds of wri- 
ting, can never promote our particular im- 


provement in the epiſtolary ſtyle, but may, on 


the contrary, retard it, by exciting inaccurate, 
or confuſed ideas. 


Every idle, thoughtleſs, and ſuperficial 
ſcribbler fancies, or flatters himſelf in the 
opinion, that natural eaſe conſiſts in daſhing 
down upon paper all his infipid trifles, his 
hilly conceits, his tireſome repetitions-—Emtret 
quicguid in buccam venit—He writes whatever 
„ comes 
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comes uppermoſt, and diſcharges all his cru- 
dities at his friend, without decency and with- 
out mercy. 


But he wiſhes to avoid appearing ſtiff, for- 
mal, or affected. The affectation of ſloven- 
lineſs is certainly leſs excuſable than that of 
nicety : as to being formal, though we may 
not ſtand upon ceremony with an intimate 
acquaintance, yet ſurely all our politeneſs is 
not to be reſerved for ſtrangers ; and laſtly, 
with reſpect to ſtiffneſs, a little attention to 
the proper arrangement of our ideas, and to 
the choice of our words, is ſo far from de- 
ſtroying natural eaſe and elegance, that they 
cannot be acquired by any other means. 


True caſe in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As thoſe move eaſieſt, who have learn'd to dance.“ 


But the ſecond part of the before-mentioned 
precept for writing letters is, if poſſible, more 
vague and inaccurate than the firſt. It ſays, 
that 7hey ſhould convey to the perſons to whom 
we ſend them, juſt what we would ſay to 
thoſe perſons, i, we were with them. This 
ſeems at firſt ſight very plauſible and proper. 


* Pop E on Criticiſm. 
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As letters are defined in the words of the 
motto, a converſation between abſent perſons, 
can we follow a better rule than to write to 
others as we would ſpeak to them, if they 
were preſent ? But in the firſt place, it is evi- 


| dent that this rule either has no meaning, or 


muſt ſuppoſe us to ſpeak well; otherwiſe, to 
write as we ſpeak would not be the way to 
compoſe a good letter. Is it not prepoſte- 
rous, then, to lay down inſtructions for a 


learner, which 2 are only fit for a maſter of elo- 
quence ? 


We may go farther, and aſſert, that we 
ought to write better than we fpeak, even 
though we ſhould ſpeak well. In actual con- 
verſation, our hearers are often hurried away 
by the warmth and rapidity of utterance : 
many faults paſs unobſerved ; others vaniſh 
in an inſtant, or are loſt in the quick ſuccef- 
ſion of new objects: even ſuch of them as 
may happen to ſtrike our hearers, if they are 
not too groſs, are readily pardoned, as being 
the unſtudied language of the moment. But 
when we write, we are ſuppoſed to have more 
time to ſelect, to arrange, and to compreſs ; 
our words have no longer any wings to fly 
away from obſervation : litera ſcripta manet ; 


D 3 every 
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every tittle becomes a ſteady object of regard ; 
and we may be aſſured that the reader will 
not forgive our careleſs and wanton abuſe of 
his time and patience. Inſtead of ſuch vague 
precepts, it will therefore be much better 'to 
lay before the pupil ſome example like that 
already quoted from CHESTERFIELD,* to 
illuſtrate the importance of pleaſing thoſe, 
to whom he may have occaſion to addreſs, 
himſelf cither in converſation, or by letter. 
Let him know, that when he writes what is 
to be ſent to another, he is drawing a picture 
of his own mind, and that he ought to be de- 
ſirous of rendering it an agreeable likeneſs. 
But before he attempts to produce beauties, 
let him learn to avoid faults. Let him not 
aim at facility, till he can write with correct- 
neſs. The appearance of ſtudy and caution 
is very allowable in his firſt eſſays. After he 
has acquired the habit of being regular and 
exact, frequent practice and a little inſtruc- 
tion will make him maſter of that ſeeming 
eaſe and ſimplicity, which are ſo much ad- 
mired in the epiſtolary ſtyle. One 
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+ Moram et ſolicitudinem initiis impero——Celeritatem 
dabit conſuetudo.——Satis eſt, fi puer omni curi et ſummo 
(quantum #tas illa capit) labore, aliquid probabile ſcripſerit: 
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|; One of the greateſt faults in a letter is ex- 
ill 4 ceſſive length. It is much better to be too 
of ilxi | ſhort than to be flat and tireſome. Young 
ue people are very apt to run into needleſs de- 
to WM tails. They write for themſelves, without 
nat ſcarcely thinking of the perſon to whom they 
to are writing. But in correcting this fault, the 
ſe, MR greateſt delicacy is to be uſed. While you 
eſs, teach them to ſuppreſs infipid trifles and fri- 
er. volous circumſtances, take care not to chill the 
t is ardour of their fancy, nor to prune with too ſe- 
ure IF vere a hand the wild luxuriancies of their ge- 
de- nius. QuiNTILIAN's obſervations on this 
eſs. head, and the rules which he has laid down 
ies, for the guidance of every rational inſtructor, 
not are not leſs admirable for their accuracy than 
>. their elegance, 

tion . | | 
b he | A perfect piece of compoſition, ſays he, 
and an neither be he nor expected from a 
ruc- 1 child: 
UNS in hoc aſſueſcat; hujus rei naturam ſibi faciat. Ille demum in 
ad- id quod quærimus, aut ei proximum, poterit evadere, qui 
One antè diſcet rectè ſcribere, quam citò. 

* In pueris oratio perfecta nec exigl, nec ſperari poteſt: 
melior autem eſt indoles læta, generoſique conatus, et vel plura 

it * juſto concipiens interim ſpiritus. Nec unquam me in his diſ- 
8 centis annis offendat fi quid ſuperfuerit. Quin ipfis doctoribus 
oſerit : hoc eſſe curz velim, ut teneras adhuc mentes more nutricum 


D 4 mollius 
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child: But I cannot helþ having a good n 
of 1 the fertile wit, that altempis nobly, though Mi 
it may Sometimes not keep within the bounds of i 


+ 
. * 4 1 
"8 2 


Preciſion. Nor do I ever diſlike ſuperfluities in a 


young beginner. 1 would therefore have a maſ- 
zer, like a tender nurſe, indulge the young minds 
of his pupils in the moſt delicious nutriment, 
ſuffering them to feaſt, as it were, on the ſweet 
milk of eloquence, and to enjoy, without reſiraint, 
the gaiety of florid thoughts and expreſſions. 
Time will ſoon bring the pampered body to a 
due conſiſtence, and will give great hopes of a 
found conſtitution : whereas the child, that is 
ſuddenly formed in all its limbs, portend) future 


leanneſs and infirmity. Let boys at an early 
age make many bold attempts : tet them invent, 
and take pleaſure in their inventions, though 
theſe may not yet be ſufficiently juſt and accurate. 
A rich ſruifulneſs may be eaſily corrected; but 
abſolute ferility will de feat every effort. 


The 


4 


mollius alant, et ſatiari quodam jucundioris diſcipline lacte 
patiantur. Erit illud plenius interim corpus, quod mox adulta 
ætas adſtringat. Hinc ſpes roboris. Maciem namque et infir- 
mitatem in poſterum minari ſolet protinus omnibus membris 
expreſſus infans. Audeat hæc ætas plura, et inveniat, et in- 
ventis gaudeat, ſint licet illa non ſatis interim ſicca et ſevera. 
Facile remedium eſt ubertatis ; j ſterilia nullo labore vincuntur. 


Illa 
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The boy that diſcloſes his turn of genius by 
a few tokens of qudgmeut, affords me but flen- 
der hopes of folid natural parts. I would have 


him enlarge upon, and ſpread out his ſubject ts 
more than a juſt extent. Time will leſſen the 


WM exuberance: reaſon will poliſh and rub off a 


great deal of it ; and it will even gradually 
wear away by frequent exerciſe. There ought 
to be ſomething of ſubflance to bear | clipping 
and filing ; and this will be the caſe if the 
plate be not too thinly wrought in the begin- 
ning, fo as to break on the firſt deep mcifion of 
the graving tool, My ſentiments on this head 
will not appear fingular or extraordinary to any 
perſon who has read that declaration of 
CIcERo, that he wiſhed to ſee young men 
diſplay ; a fertile genius. 


For theſe reaſons a maſter ks mak of 
teaching is of a ary turn, is very unfit for chil- 
dren, 


Ila mihi in pueris natura minimum ſpei dabit, in qui i inge · 
nium judicio præſumitur. Materiam eſſe primim volo vel 
abundantiorem, atque ultra quam oporteat fuſam. Multum 
inde decoquent anni; multum ratio limabit; aliquid velut uſu 
ipſo deteretur: fit modo unde excidi poſſit, et quod exculpi. 
Erit autem, fi non ab initio tenuem nimiùm laminam duxeri- 
mus, et quam cœlatura altior rumpat. Quod me de his ætati- 
bus ſentire nemo mirabitur, qui apud C1cERONEM legerit: 
Volo enim ſe efferat in adoleſcente fecunditas. Q 

Va- 
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dren, and may prove as injurious io them, as a 
parched and dry ſoil muſt be to young plants. 
From him they give into a dearth of conception : 
they become low and groveling in their ideas; 
and never attempt to riſe above the level of i Y 
common diſcourſe. A meagre fate is health to 
them; what they call judgment is real debility; 
and while they think it enough to be free from 
faults, they do not conſider that it is a fignal 
fault to be deftitute of beauties . . . . . . . . 


It wwill not be amiſs to hint, in how great a 
degree youth are diſcouraged by a maſter hard to 
be pleaſed, and rather too ſevere in corretling 
their performances. They deſpair ; they fret ; 
they at length hate ſtudy; and what hurts them 
moſt is their attempting nothing, whilſt they la- 
bour under continual apprehenfians. The exam- 

: ple 


Quapropter in primis evitandus, et in pueris præcipuè, ma- 
giſter aridus, non minus quàm teneris adhuc plantis ficcum, 
et ſine humore ullo ſolum. Inde fiunt humiles ſtatim, et velut 
terram ſpectantes, qui nihil ſupra quotidianum ſermonem at- 
tollere audeant. Macies illis pro ſanitate, et judicii loco infir- 
mitas eſt: et dum ſatis putant vitio carere, in idipſum incidunt 
vitium, quod virtutibus ca rent. 


Ne illud quidem quod admoneamus indignum eſt ingenia 
puerorum nimia interim emendationis ſeveritate deficere. Nam 
et deſperant, et dolznt, et noviſſimè oderunt ; et, quod max- 

| e ime 


olf vine-dreſſers may not in this reſpect be 


5a i 
its, 4 inapplicable to maſters. They do not prune the 
n vine, while its branches are tender, naturally 
as; I uppofing that it dreads the knife, and cannot yet 
] of endure the leaſt wound. A teacher ſhould act 
to with che ſame delicacy, and ſhould know that 
ty; 42 remedies, barſh in their nature, require to be 
rom mitigated by ſomething gentle. Some parts of 
rnal 3 bis pupil's compoſition he may praiſe : for others 
„.be may make a little allowance : this he may 
alter, giving a reaſon why he does ſo; and 
at a that he may embelliſh, by introducing ſomething 
-d to A his own. It will be alſo ſometimes of ſer- 
Hing 1 vice to diflate the chief parts of a ſubject, 
ret; Which the pupil may copy and enlarge upon, and 
them Arbus be deceived inta the flattering and encou- 
y la- WW aging idea, that it is a work of his own pro- 
xam- auction. But ſhould his flyle happen to be ſo 


aulty as not to admit of correction; in this caſe 
t was cuſtomary with me to have recourſe to an 
. Ma- e pe- 
accum, 
t velut 
em at- 
o infir- 


ncidunt 


me nocet, dum omnia timent, nihil conantur. Quod etiam 
aſticis notum eſt, qui frondibus teneris non putant adhibendam 
ſſe falcem, quia reformidare ferrum videntur, et cicatricem 
zondum pati poſſe. Jucundus ergo tum maxim? debet eſſe 
przceptor, ut quæ alioqui natura ſunt aſpera, molli manu le- 
jantur: laudare aliqua, ferre quædan, mutare etiam, red- 
Nita cur id fiat ratione: illuminare interponendo aliquid ſui. 
Jonnunquam hoc quoque erit utile, totas ipfum dictare mate- 
pas, quas ct imitetur puer, et interim tanquam ſuas amet. At 
fi tam 


ingenia 
2, Nam 
d max- 

imè 
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expedient, which I always found ſucceſ3ful. 


7 | o! 

I went over the ſame ſubject again, and having 
CO 
explained it in all its parts, I adviſed him to ap 
work it up anew, for that he was capable of | 4 by 


doing it fill better. Thus the hope of fucceſs | 2 th 


was a great incentive t0 his fudy and exertions. 


; . : an 
Others are to be treated differently, but all ac- op 
cording to their age and capacity. It was of 
ufual with me 10 cell boys, whoſe eſſays were 3 his 
too bold, or too fanciful, that for the preſent 1 3 ales 
was pleaſed with ſuch flights of genius; but Wit 


that the time would come when I ſhould not 3 'D 
indulge them in the like liberties. By this ; 
treatment they prided themſelves in their wit, Will fut 
and were not deceived in their judgment.* p 


mo 
Ol 
The progreſs of youth, the love of learn- 5 
ing, and the probability of their ever attain- 2 
2 . . . r | 
ing to oratorical eminence, depend ſo much Poo 
fi tam negligens ei ſtylus fuerit, ut emendationem non recipiat, "] 
expertus ſum prodeſſe, quoties eandem materiam rurſus a me * 
tractatam ſcribere de integro juberem poſſe enim eum adhuc 
meliùs; quatenus nullo magis ſtudia quam ſpe aluntur. Ali- by | 
ter autem alia ætas emendanda eſt, et pron modo virium exigen- tory 
dum et corrigendum opus. Solebam ego dicere pueris aliquid oi 
auſis licentius aut lætius, laudare me illud adhuc ; venturum 6 
tempus quo idem non permitterem. Ita et ingenio gaudebant, ut 
et judicio non fallebantur. De Inſtit. Orat. lib. ii. cap. iu. a ric 
* In this extract, PATSALL's tranſlation has been chiefly and 
followed. thar 


on 


2 
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on a judicious method of correcting their firſt 


compoſitions, that I cannot help conjuring 
every teacher to impreſs thoſe precepts ſtrong- 
ly upon his mind; to enter into the ſpirit of 
them; to make them the rule of his conduct; 
and not to ſet up his own vain and fanciful 


Y | opinions againſt the experience and authority 


of the firſt of maſters. There is no part of 
his ſubject, which QuixNTILIAN has diſ- 
cuiJed with greater ability, or recommended 
with greater earneſtneſs than this; and let it 
be remembered, that all men of taſte and 
judgment concur in acknowledging his Infti- 
tutes to be not only the beſt written, but the 
moſt inſtructive, and the moſt uſeful work, 
on the art of training youth to eloquence, 
that ancient or modern times have ever yet 


produced. 


The remarks here made on the propriety of 
encouraging the early effuſions of geniud are 
by no means inconſiſtent with the introduc- 
tory caution againſt prolixity. The latter is 
owing to ſillineſs, or to want of thought; 
but inſtances of the former ſort are proofs of 
a rich and vigorous mind, laviſh of its wealth, 
and exulting in the diſplay of its powers. All 
that need be done, therefore, is to check the 


young 
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young writer, when he begins to trifle. He 9 
muſt not be fettered too ſoon by the rules of 3 1 


ſtrict brevity. * 
higher ſtages of improvement. I ſhall hd 3 
explain to him the nature, the importance, 1 
and the beauty of conciſeneſs: but I had 1 
much rather find him copious in his firſt pro- 
ductions. I ſhould almoſt deſpair of my 
pupil, were I to ſee him, like an old * 4 

Poiſing his ſcale of words with niceſt care, 

Nor leaving one ſuperfluous atom there.“ 


The next fault in letter-writing is a want * 
of regularity, and of juſt connection. When 
people write at random, and without a pre- A 
vious conſideration of the ſubject, they often 
mention that firſt which ſhould be reſerved g 
for the laſt : they ſeparate parts which ſhould 
be united, and unite thoſe which ſhould be l 
leparated : they forget many material circum- 3 
ſtances in their proper place, and then awk- 4 
wardly introduce them in the ſhape of after- ; 
thoughts. Any inſtance of this kind muſt ö 
not be overlooked even in the pupil's earlieſt | 
attempts. He muſt be accuſtomed, from 
the very beginning, to think ſeriouſly of his 
ſubject, before he takes the pen in hand; to 


* HAYLEY on Hiſtory, 
draw 
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draw up in his own mind a diſtinct plan of 


| 
ic 
the whole; and to arrange its ſeveral parts 


— 
>" of . 
Bets 7 485 
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he ; W with propriety. They muſt be adapted to 
en M8 each other; their union muſt be cloſe ; and if 
de, 3 various matters are introduced in the ſame let- 
ad ter, the tranſitions ſhould be clear and eaſy. 
o- Order is viſible in all the works of nature: it 


is not leſs requiſite in every production of art. 


m 

75 A looſe, indigeſted manner of writing betrays 
4 a falſe taſte, a narrow conception, or an un- 

pardonable negligence. 

ant A diſregard of the nice diſtinctions of cha- 
hen racter is another fault, to which young per- 
pre- ſons are very liable. It is not enough to con- 
ften ſider well the nature of the ſubject on which 
rved we are going to write: we ſhould be no leſs 
ould BY attentive to the rank, fortune, and temper of 


d be 1 the perſons with whom we correſpond. A 
proper ſenſe of their ſtation and character, 
and of the relation in which we ſtand to them, 
will aſſiſt and direct us in what we ought to 
lay, and the manner of ſaying it. They are 
our ſuperiors, our equals, or our inferiors: 
we are upon a footing of familiarity, or of 
bare politeneſs : they are well known to us, 

or perhaps entire ſtrangers. In ſhort, the 
nature of our intercourſe with others may be 
infinitely 
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infinitely diverſified. All may require diffe- z 0 
rent modes of addreſs. The leaſt indecorum . 1 
in this reſpe& will often render a letter ridi- WWF - 
culous, or offenſive. = 
| Th ns | wm 
. After a pretty long courſe of exerciſe, chief tn 
ly with a view to the correction of thoſe fun- ; 
damental errors, the pupil ſhould be made 
acquainted with the remaining beauties and : ye 
characteriſtics of the epiſtolary ſtyle : theſe 1 1 
are purity, neatneſs, and fimplicity. The two W ſp: 
firſt require but little explanation. a. 4 3 
though in every body's mouth, is underſtood me 
by very few; and as it is of the utmoſt con- un 
ſequence, I ſhall preſently endeavour to give of 
clear and accurate ideas of it in the words of dif, 
the beſt letter-writer, if not of the greateſt Fre 
orator, whoſe works have been handed down WII 
to poſterity. beir 
| laug 
Purity conſiſts in the proper uſe of ſuch his 
words and phraſes as are ſaid to be of native cane 


growth, to diſtinguiſh them from exotics, | 
tranſplanted from foreign languages, or raiſed 1 7 


in the hot-beds of affectation and conceit. If plair 
we apply this general character of a pure ſtyle 2 in 
to compoſitions in our own tongue, we may reſts 

diſti 


ſay, that purity requires every word, every 
| | ſentence 
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LETTER WRITING. 49 | 
ſentence to be ſtrictly Engliſh ; that it will 
have nothing fetched from abroad, nothing 
forced at home, nothing obſolete, nothing 
new-coined, nothing, in ſhort, tut the ge- 
nuine idiom of our country, as ſanctioned by 


the practice of our beſt writers and ſpeakers. 


A multitude of Latin words have, of late 
years, been poured in upon us. They may 
ſometimes have a good effect in the higher 
ſpecies of compoſition by their expreſſiveneſs, 


or their dignity ; but in letters, or in com- 


mon diſcourſe, beſides the riſk of not being 
underſtood, ſuch words give language an air 
of pedantry and ſtiffneſs, which is extremely 
diſguſting. The interlarding of our ſtyle with 
French phraſes is {till leſs excuſable. The 
writer, or ſpeaker, who does ſo, inſtead of 
being admired for his foreign attainments, 1s 
laughed at for his affectation, or deſpiſed for 
his ignorance of the copiouſneſs and ſignifi- 


W cancy of his mother tongue. 


The great beauty of a pure ſtyle is its being 
plain and intelligible to every body. It 1s like 
a ſmooth, limpid ſtream, on which the eye 
reſts with pleaſure, as it can ſee every thing 
diſtinctly to the bottom, SwirT's works 

E are 
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are the moſt perfect models of this kind of 
writing to be met with in the Engliſh lan- 


_ 3 
; = | 
Neatneſs implies purity and ſomething i ' 
more. It is not ſatisfied, though all the words , 
and phraſes ſhould be plain, clear, and taken = - 
from eſtabliſhed uſe ; it farther requires a WW .. 
happy choice of whatever is moſt delicate and 
refined in common converſation. Like pu- 
rity, it rejects the aid of foreign ornament ; 3 * 
but it wiſhes to ſhew its native graces to ad- 7 
vantage; at the ſame time it carefully con- , 
ceals its deſire to pleaſe. The words, though WW ... 


well choſen, are familiar: the figures, if any, 
are ſhort and correct, not bold or glowing :* 
the turns are lively, but natural and unaffec- 4 
ted : the ſentences are always clean and ſome- ö 
times bright, yet never look as if they had 
been polifhed with a file; and while harſhneſs 
is avoided at the cloſe of every period, the 
cadences are ſo various as not to excite the leaſt|i 
ſuſpicion of muſical nicety. Sir William 
Temple's letters abound with examples of this 


6 1 
the) 


* 
modeſt elegance. indiſe 
audiu 
By le poſ 
* BLair, Lect. xviii. videte 
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Simplicity of ſtyle, which includes purity 
and neatneſs, and ſuperadds to both a pecu- 
W liar excellence of its own, is thus characteriſed 
by Cicero, whoſe letters are the beſt illuſtra- 


ing WW tion of his precepts and remarks. Happily for 
rds the Engliſh ſcholar, Melmot/h's tranſlation of 
ken 


thoſe letters retains all the beauty, the ſpirit, 
and the fimplicity of the originals. 


The fimple ſiyle is void of all elevation, confor- 
mable to the laws of cuſtom, and differing from 


ble common way of ſpeaking rather in reality 
CON- 3 


lan in appearance. For this reaſon, per ſons 
ough ; 7 Who are totally unſrilled in the art of eloquence 
any Wl /ancy they could readily expreſs themſelves in the 
"Is I fame manner. It appears, indeed, at firft fight 
affec- ; very eaſy to be imitated, though nothin g w1ll be 
ome- und leſs ſo by him who makes the trial. * 
/ had f | 
hneſs f 


When eaſy writings,” ſays the Guardian, 
** fall into the hands of an ordinary reader, 
they appear to him ſo natural and unlaboured, 


1, the 
e leaſt i 
illiam 


of this * Summiſſus eſt, et humilis, conſuetudinem imitans, ab 


indiſertis re plus, quam opinione, differens, Itaque eum qui 
audiunt, quamvis ipſi infantes ſint, tamen illo modo confidunt 
le poſſe dicere. Nam orationis ſubtilitas imitabilis illa quidem 
Tuletur eſſe exiſtimanti, ſed nihil eſt experienti minus. 

Cic. Orat. ad BRUT. 


E 2 that 


mplicilyl 
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that he immediately reſolves to write, and MW 
fancies that all he has to do, is to take no MM ! 
pains. Thus he thinks indeed ſimply, but 0 
the thoughts, not being choſen with judgment, 4 k 
are not beautiful. He, it is true, expreſſes A cl 
himſelf plainly, but flatly withal. Again, if 
a man of vivacity takes it into his head to 3 } 
write this way, what ſelf-denial muſt he un- A 1 
dergo, when bright points of wit occur to A 
his fancy! How difficult will he find it to re- J 
ject florid phraſes, and pretty embelliſhments MF © 
of ſtyle! So true it is, that ſimplicity is of 3 dif 
all things the hardeſt to be copied, and caſe 8 
to be acquired with the greateſt labour.“ * 46 

Although this kind of writing does not ſeem FE 
zo require any great ſtrength, or body, yet it = . 
ſhould always have ſuch a degree of vigour 4h 
and good plight, as may ſhew it io be in perfett 3 


Health. 
Simplicity is not of a very florid complex- 
ion; yet it never wears a conſumptive ap- 
* No. xv. 


+ Etſi enim non plurimi ſanguinis eſt, habcat tamen ſuccum 
aliquem oportet, ut, etiam fi illis maximis viribus careat, fit 
(ut ita dicam) integrà valetudine.— Cic. Orat. ad Bxur. 
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pearance, Each thought has its proper ex- | 
tent, and the flow of language is ſufficiently 
kept up, but without any ſwell, or redun- 


dancy. 


Let us firſt free it from the ſhackles of num- 


ber * 


By the ſhackles of number CIoERO here 
means the ſtrict rules of harmony, a muſical 
diſtribution of the parts and pauſes, ſound- 
ing words, and tuneful periods, all which 
are miſplaced in a familiar letter, and totally 
inconſiſtent with ſimplicity. 


1 = 5 et * . x — - - e * * * Voc 2 2536 8 2 5 1 ove . 2 Ex, 
9 2 33 FAS.» nn . 


Me may likewiſe add, that it is not at the 
bains io cement word to word with a ſcrupu- 
lous exatineſs : for thoſe breaks, which are 
Wade by the meeting or colliſion of vowels, have 
; now and then a good effect, as they diſcover a 
Pleaſing negligence, and ſhew the writer to be 
iore ſolicitous about things than ſounds. f 


Primùm igitur eum tanquam > vinculis numerorum exi- 
amus. Ibid, | 


Verba etiam verbis quaſi coagmentare negligat. Habet 
nim ille tanquam hiatus concurſu vocalium molle quiddam, et 


reat, ill 

5 ; uod indicet non ingratam negligentiam, de re hominis, magis 
Fe uam de verbis laborantis,———bid. — 

ran. E ; In 
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In poetry the meeting of vowels has a dif- 
agreeable effect, which Port ſo well exem- 
plifies in the very line where he cenſures that 
fault— | 


Tho? oft the ear the open vowels tire. 


A hiatus is allo to be avoided as much as 
poſſible in any piece of regular, or elaborate 
compoſition in proſe. But in a letter, we 
are apt to neglect thoſe little attentions, and 
the more readily, as we do not ſeek to cloſe 
our ranks, in order to make a ſingle impreſ- 
ſion by the union of ſeveral forces. 


Being now freed as to what relates to the 
meaſured flow and combination of the words, I 
let us ſee what it has to obſerve in other re- 3 
ſpecis. For though theſe ſhort and unconnected I 
phraſes require care, yet art ſhould by no means : 
appear. The great point is lo preſerve a ſort , 
of induſtrious negligence. It is with ſimplicity N 
of fiyle, as with many women who look beſt in 
an undreſs ; always agreeable, without affecting 
to appear fo. Here, therefore, all the glitter 
of ornament, like that of jewels and diamonds, 
muſt be laid afide ; nor muſt we apply even the 
criſping-iron to adjuſt the hair. There muſt be 


oF” 
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no paint, no artful waſhes, to berghten the com- 
plexion: but neatnefs and elegance niuſt be our 
only aim. V 


To render it lively and agreeable, it muſt be 
intermixed with ingenious thoughts that ſeem to 
break upon us unexpectedly. . , * 


But as theſe thoughts depend on a fruitful- 
neſs of genius, and a peculiar turn of mind, 
they are not at every writer's command, 
Good ſenſe, however, will always ſupply 
their place, Bs 42 


Every advantageous uſe may alſo be made of 
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the a nice and delicately ſeaſoned pleaſantry. Of 
ds, this there are two ſorts, one of which is called 
re- 
Gd * Sed erit videndum de reliquis, cùm hæc duo ei liberiora 
1 fuerint, circuitus, conglutinatioque verborum. Illa enim ipſa 
eans contracta, & minuta, non negligenter tractanda ſunt, ſed quæ- 
fort dam etiam negligentia eſt diligens. Nam ut mulieres eſſe dicun- 
25 tur nonnullæ inornatæ, quas idipſum deeeat: fic hzc ſubtilis 
} oratio etiam incompta delectat. Fit enim quiddam in utroque, 


quo fit venuſtius, ſed non ut appareat. Tum removebitur 


Cling omnis inſignis ornatus, quaſi margaritarum: ne calamiſtri qui- 
litter dem adhibebuntur: fucati verd medicamenta candoris, & rubo- 

ris, omnia repellentur: elegantia modò, et munditia remane- 
Y ulls, NK. 6 


n the Acutæ, crebræque ſententiæ ponentur, et neſtio unde ex 
abdito erutæ. © © © 6 „%„%½ꝛ7Gĩñ „ Thid. 


E 4 gaety, 
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gaiety, or humour, and the other conſiſis in 
what wwe term ſmart ſayings, and quick. repar- 
tees. The firſt is employed when we relate an 
agreeable ſtory, and the latter in giving or re- 
torting a ſtroke of ridicule.* | 


We ſhould be extremely reſerved on the 
head of pleaſantry, becauſe it is never good 
unleſs well placed, and it is difficult to hit 
| the mark juſtly in a letter, as one ſhoots at 
ſuch a diſtance. As to ſallies of wit, it is 
ſtill more dangerous to let them fly at random. 
Repeat the ſmart ſayings of others, if you 
will, or relate part of ſome droll adventure to 
enliven your letter; but the leaſt fondneſs Y 
for ſarcaſtic jokes will expoſe you to the im- 3 
putation of malice, 1 


All affeted witticiſms ſhould likewiſe le 
avoided, as they are generally cold and inſipid.+ 


+ Huic gener} orationis adſpergentur etiam ſales, qui in 3 
dicendo mirum quantùm valent : quorum duo genera ſunt, 
unum facetiarum, alterum dicacitatis. Utetur utroque ; ſed | 
altero in narrando aliquid venuſtè, altero in jaciendo, mitten- 0 
doque ridiculo, . . « . . id. fs 1 


+ Vitabit etiam queſita , , , . . quæ plerumque ſun: f 
frigida. « © . Bid. 8 | 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, We fbould be very cautious how we 
employ the treaſures of eloquence ; I mean thoſe 
ornaments, of. which ſome confift in the thoughts, 
and others in the words. . . . . . 


Such of them as are too ſtriting muſt be 


the. avoided, that, if poſſible, there may not be the 
od WI ibieſt appearance, or even a ſuſpicion of @ 
hit een to pleaſe.* 

at | 

t is The epiſtolary ſtyle admits all the figures 
om. of words and thoughts, as they are the ex- 
you preſſions of nature herſelf; but admits them 
e to after its own manner. It delights in modeſt 
neſs grace, but rejects flouriſhes. It is not the 
im- language of the vulgar ; it is the ſtyle of ora- 


8 tory reduced to the level of common conver- 
0 ſation. 

2 be i 

id. + ib Any farther remarks on this head may tend 
WM to confuſe the young letter-writer. With 

clear ideas of the principles here laid down, 


let him read attentively ſelect letters from 


qui in 4 
2 ſunt, Wl 
e; fed : ; 
nitten« BY * Verecundus erit uſus oratoriz quaſi ſupellectilis. Supel- 
: lex eſt enim quodam modo noſtra, quæ eſt in ornamentis, 


0 alia rerum, alia verborum . . , . . . 
ae ſunt W | g 
= Ne elaborata concinnatas, & quoddam aucupium delecta- 
aſtly, Y {onis manifeſto deprehenſum appareat.—/bid, 
"1 RO CICERO, 
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Cicero, Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE, SWIFT, 
ArBUuTHNoT, Madame de SEVIGNE, and 
Lady MARY WORTLEY MoNTaAGvuE ; and 
let him endeavour by reiterated eſſays to ap- 
proach to their excellence. But do not put 


Poye's or PLINV's letters into his hands, 


till his taſte is formed, and his judgment ma- 
tured. They might give him a turn for ex- 
ceſſive refinement and affectation. However 
we may admire their beauties, we cannot 
help applying to them Appisoxn's criticiſm 
on Cow LEY : | 


They more had pleas'd us, had they pleas'd us leſs, 


FABLES. 
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*FABLES; 


THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. 


w— —— Fabularum cur ſit inventum genus, 
Brevi docebo. PHADRUS. 


C—_—_—_— 


Une morale nue apporte de l'ennui: 
Le conte fait paſſer le precepte avec lui. 
D La FONTAINE. 


— rn rn nn nee 


As examples are naturally more impreſſive 
than any precepts, it is no wonder that the 
wiſeſt men in every age and country have al- 
ways had recourſe to them, in order to give 
weight and efficacy to their inſtructions. 
They well knew that dry rules of conduct, 
however juſt and uſeful, would hardly engage 


the attention, much leſs influence the beha- 


viour of the generality of mankind. The ſo- 
phiſtry of the paſſions is too apt to miſlead 
the mind; and though the force of clcar rea- 
ſoning may for a moment diſperſe the illu- 

ſion, 
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ſion, yet the charm ſoon returns, and effaces 
eyery trace of the moral lecture, 


The direct cenſure of our favourite vices 
would be {till leſs likely to ſucceed. Iryi- 
tated pride rejects with diſdain every harſh 
or inſulting reproof ; and even the candid ex- 
poſition of our foibles is too often attributed 
to the envy, or ill- nature of our adviſers. 


Some other methods of perſuaſion were 
therefore to be found out, which, by ſeeming 


to humour the capriciouſneſs of ignorance 


and ſelf- love, and by cluding a direct ſtruggle 


with paſſion and prejudice, might, without 


the appearance of deſign, happily undeceive 


the votaries of folly in their ridiculous pur- 


ſuits, and check the libertine in the career of 
criminal indulgence. This could be effected 
only by exhibiting in the characters of others 
ſuch inſtances of the evils that attend every 
deviation from the paths of virtue and good 
ſenſe, as might ſtrike the dulleſt obſerver, 
and warn him to avoid being made in the 
{fame manner an object of deriſion, con- 


tempt, or abhorrence to his fellow creatures. 


But 


Ia 
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But of all the forms which wiſdom has aſ- 
ſumed to inſinuate itſelf into the hearts of 
men, none ſeems more engaging than fable, 
In the higher ſpecies of poetry, as well as in 
hiſtory, where the examples are all taken 
from our own ſphere, we are more upon our 
guard againſt the intended leſſon. We be- 
come parties in the common cauſe, and will 
not readily acquieice in the cenſure of our dar- 
ling propenſities, though expoſed in men for 
whom we can be no otherwiſe intereſted, 
than by the reſemblance of our imperfections. 
In fable, the ſimplicity of its air ; the impo- 
ſing, though ſhallow diſguiſe, under which 
human paſſions and manners are there repre- 
ſented ; and the ſeeming childiſhneſs of the 
narrative, take us as it were by ſurpriſe : and 
when we think we have only been laughing 
at the Goat without a Beard, or approving 
the puniſhment of the Bar#ing Cur, we give 
the author of the piece a fair opportunity of 
introducing his moral. Now, when it is too 
late to retract our opinions, he throws off all 
diſguiſe, and boldly points out the application: 


— mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur * 


® Hos. Sat, 


| It 
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It would be eaſy to enlarge on this head, 
and to prove from facts, that fables often 
ſerved to convince men of their errors, in 
caſes where no other mode of reaſoning was 
likely to be attended to. NATHAN * bring- 
ing an adulterous king to a ſenſe of his guilt: 
Es op teaching the Samians to be wiſe and 
conſiderate even under oppreſſive governors; 
and MENENITIUS AG RIA inculcating the 
neceſſity of due ſubordination in a ſtate, and 
quieting the tumults of a ſeditious populace, 4 
are not the only inſtances which might be ad- 
duced of the perſuaſive power of fables. Our 
preſent purpoſe, however, does not lead us to 
illuſtrate their moral excellence, but to conſi- 
der them in a different point of view, as in- 
cluding in themſelves all the principles of fine 
writing, and well adapted, on account of their | 
peculiar ſimplicity, to form the taſte, and i 
exerciſe the ingenuity of young ſtudents, be- 
fore they are advanced to any higher ſpecies 
of compoſition. The attempt may ſeem no- 
vel, and may, on that account, excite ſome 
prejudices ; but its propriety has been ſtrong- 
Jy recommended by QUINTILIAN, ROLLIN, 


» BisLE, II. Sam. Chap. 12. 
+ ArisTor. Rhet. lib, ii. cap. 21. 


$ Liv. lib. ii. cap. 32. 
and 


and 
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and every other eminent writer on the ſubject, 
who had an opportunity of judging from ex- 


perience what exerciſes were moſt proper for 
youthful genius. 


On the nature, form, and eſſential qualities of 
Fables. 


Foppoſe quelque fois, par une double image, 
Le vice a la vertu, la ſottiſe au bon ſens, 

Les agneaux aux loups raviſſants, 
La mouche à la fourmi; faiſant de cet ouvrage 
Une ample comedie a cent actes divers, 


Et dont la ſcene eft Punivers Ta FOoNTALINE. 


The Cock and Fox, the Fool and Knave, imply : 
The truth is moral, though the tale a lie. DR VD Ex. 


Fable has been called the drama of children, 
and has been ſaid to differ from other plays 
only in the littleneſs and ſimplicity of its actors.“ 
In order to unfold this idea, we muſt fancy 
ourſelves introduced to a little theatre, where 
the Lamb and the Wolf preſent us with the 
tragedy of oppreſſed innocence ; and the 
Stork and the Fox exhibit the comic enter- 


* L*'Apologue eſt à proprement parler le ſpectacle des en- 
fans, et ne differe des autres que par la pettiteſſe & la ſimpli- 
citè de ſes acteurs. Principes de la litterature, tom. i. 


tainment 
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tainment of Tit for Tat. 'The Monkey who 
had ſeen the world ludicrouſſy plays the part 
of the travelled coxcomb ; and the Hare, de- 
ſerted in the hour of need by her unpitying 
acquaintance, is but the ſtage victim of cre- 
dulity and of nominal friendſhip. The dupe 
of groſs flattery finds his own copyiſt in the 
filly Crow : and the Baboon in diſgrace is no 
bad repreſentative of a fallen miniſter. This 
manner of conſidering fables appears at firſt 
ſight very ingenious ; but upon examining 
more attentively the nature and form of each 
piece, we find, that though the whole 1s in- 
deed a mimickry of human nature, in which 
a juſt diſtinction and ſupport of characters 
muſt be preſerved ; yet, as the performers arc 
not offered to our view, their converſation 
and behaviour being only related by the fabu- 
lift, it cannot in ſtrictneſs be called a play, 
but a ſtory, and as ſuch muſt be judged of by 


the rules of narrative compoſition. 


In order, therefore, to explain to the young 
ſtudent the nature of fables, it will be beſt to 
follow the train of his own ideas. He knows 
that fables are little ſtories ; that they are not 
{ſtrictly true, as birds and beaſts, trees and 
plants, are ſuppoſed to ſpeak and act like 

4 men z 
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men : but that they are very entertaining, and 
are deſigned to convey ſome inſtruction. We 
have nothing more to do than to enlarge the 
circle of his own knowledge. We may tell 
him, that all ſtories are of two kinds, either 
true or fictitious 3 that the former are confined 
to facts, to what has really happened ; and 
that of courſe the chief requiſites in them are 
fidelity and exactneſs, though they muſt be 


= 


ſt more or leſs intereſting, according to the im- 
To portance of thoſe facts and the manner in 
ch which they are related: that the latter, fables 
N- for inſtance, being wholly invented and not 
ch having the importance of facts to recommend 
ers them, muſt have ſome peculiar beauties to 
re make amends for their want of reality. He 
on will be eager to know what they are; but he 
u- muſt firſt be made acquainted with the eſſen- 
ay, tial qualities of narration. 
by 

W Rhetoricians tell us, that three things are 

eſſentially requiſite in a ſtory : it ſhould be 
ung anciſe, clear, and probable. May we not add, 
ſt to Vs qualities no leſs indiſpenſable, that it ſhould 
ows Me pertinent and interefling ? 
not | 
and 1. A flory ſhould be conciſe : it muſt not go 
like oo far back in ſearch of remote particulars : 


zen ; | F - it 
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it muſt not enter into trifling details, nor ſtep 
out of I way, to relate incidents foreign to 
the main purpoſe : it muſt end preciſely at 
the right place, without any uſeleſs addition. 
Gay does not begin his fable of the Hild 
Boar and the Ram with telling us, that a A 
butcher bought a flock of ſheep ; that he 
wanted to kill one of them ; that he took his 9 
knife; went into the field where they were; 4 | 


ran after one; caught it; tied it up to a tree; t 
and then cut its throat; while all the reſt of * 
the ſheep, frightened away to a great diſtance, 3 
looked on with filent terror at the bloody | 
deed.— The reader or hearer of the ſtonj ; 
would be quite tired with ſuch an introduction, A p 
before one word was ſaid of either the Boa 
or the Ram. This would be like the fill © 
author in Horace, who began his account ＋ 4 „ 
the ſiege of Troy with Leda's two eggs. Pp 


But Gay comes directly to the point: 


Againſt an elm a ſheep was ty d, 

The butcher's knife in blood was dy'd ; 
The patient flock, in filent fright, 
From far beheld the horrid ſight : 

A ſavage Boar, who near them ſtood, 
Thus mock'd to ſcorn the fleecy brood. 


* Qui gemino Trojanum bellum orditur ab ovo. 
De Art. Poet. 


+ Book i. Fab. 5. | 
V 


fo Poel. 


Vi 
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We meet with a ſtill more ſtriking exam- 


ple of this happy brevity at the beginning of 


the fable of the Peacock, the Turkey, and 
the Gooſe : 


As near a barn, by hunger led, 
A peacock with the poultry fed ;* 


Here we have the ſcene of action, the ac- 


tors, and the motive that brought them toge- 
ther, all deſcribed in ten or a dozen words. 


In ſome caſes it may be proper to introduce 
the narrative with a ſketch of characters, and 
even with a few leading circumſtances, when 
they throw ſome light on the ſubject, and 
tend to heighten the effect of the ſtory ; but 
never otherwiſe. The ſame writer will afford 


us examples. His fable of the M ſer and 
Plutus opens thus: 


The wind was high; the window ſhakes; 


With ſudden ſtarts the miſer wakes; 

Along the ſilent room he ſtalks, 

Looks back, and trembles as he walks: x 
Each lock, and every bolt he tries; 1 

In ev'ry creek and corner pries: * 


Then opes his cheſt with treaſure ſtor'd, 
And ſtands in rapture o'er his hoard, 


* Book i. Fab. 2. 


F 2 But 
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But now, with ſudden qualms poſſeſt, 

He wrings his hands, —he beats his breaſt : 
By conſcience ſtung, he wildly ſtares, 
And thus his guilty ſcul declares ;* 


This picture of the fears, the alarms, the 
ſhort-lived joys, and the quick-returning 
pangs of avarice, was neceſſary to prepare us 


: tl 

for feeling the full force and juſtneſs of the 10 

rebuke which the Miſer receives from the 1 

God of riches. ti 

| ” | ſt 

16 In the fable of the Spaniel and the Came- t 

9 lion, as theſe animals do not appear to have _ 

4 any ſort of relation to each other, it was high- * 

| ly proper to tell us how they came to con- 4 

1 verſe together, and to mark the peculiarity of = 

! | character which gives us a key to their con- ah 

Ws | verſation. a 

1 : tal 
($0 A ſpaniel, bred with all the care + 

„ That waits upon a fav'rite heir, 9 

1 4 | Ne'er felt correction's rigid hand; ten 

ul A Indulg'd to diſobey command, wh 

1 In pamper'd eaſe his hours were ſpent; 605 

He never knew what learning meant; 8 

Such forward airs, ſo pert, ſo ſmart, fol. 


Were ſure to win his Lady's heart : 
Each little miſchief gain'd him praiſe ; 
How pretty are his fawning ways! 


— yES—_ 


— 2 . — — — 
2 4x — 1 * 
I „% 
— 8 — — 
— en err 


* Book i. Fab, 6. The 
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The wind was ſouth, the morning fair: 
He ventures forth to take the air: 

He ranges all the meadow round, 

And rolls upon the ſotteſt ground ; 
When near him a Camelion ſeen, 

Was ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd by the green, * 


It is not only at the beginning of our ſtory 
that we muſt be careful not to give diſguſt by 


1ong introductions, but we ſhould be equally 


upon our guard, in the courſe of our narra- 


tive, againſt trivial, or impertinent circum- 
ſtances. We cannot ſet too great a value on 
the time and patience of thoſe who liſten to 
us. The leaſt return we can make for their 
kind attention is conciſeneſs. 'The neglect 
of this admits of no excule, as it is always in 
our power, however deficient we may be 
in wit or genius. Let us therefore never 
wander from the main ſubject : let us not 
take two ſteps, if one be evidently ſufficient 
to bring us to our journey's end : let nothing 
tempt us to enter into minute details, unleſs 
when they are particularly beautiful and de- 


ſcriptive. The Waſp teaſing Doris at her 


toilette is a fine example: 


He now advances, now retires, 
Now to her neck and cheek aſpires ; 


* Book i. Fab. 2. 
2 Her 


3 
* — - 4 L * 
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Her fan in vain defends her charms ; # BD, 

Swift he returns, again alarms ; | 3 = 

For by repulſe he bolder grew, |: Fr 

Perch'd on her lip, and fipp'd the dew, * 7 q 

bis 0 

The deſcription alſo of the Hare, when 1 

purſued by the hounds, derives a wonderful | 

gn f 

effect from being circumſtantial: p 

| fe 

3 , ; 3 | 0 

Behind ſhe hears the hunter's cries, = 

And from the deep-mouth'd thunder flies: 3 ? tl 

She ſtarts—ſhe ſtops —ſhe pants for breath; .N BY h 

She hears the near advance of death ,; A to 

She doubles to miſlead the hound, i 

And meaſures back her mazy round; * 81 
But the moſt fatal neglect of conciſeneſs 
would be towards the cloſe of the narrative, 
when the hearer's attention is ſuppoſed to 
have been kept ſome time on the ſtretch. He 
will then reſent the leaſt repetition, not only 

as an abuſe of his patience, but as an im- no 

peachment of his memory: he will look Clo 

upon every unneceſſary remark as an inſult tert 

on his ſagacity and judgment. If the reſt of arr, 

the ſtory were ever ſo well told, a ſingle ſen- mu 

tence too much at the concluſion of it may poi 

ſpoil the whole. It is therefore of the utmoſt mu 

conſequence to know exactly where to end. and 

| ko | 


* Book i. Fab, 8. + Ibid. Fab. go. - 
2 Nothing 


al 
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4 Nothing muſt be added, which may be under- 


ſtood ; and your laſt words muſt, if poſlible, 


Y | ſuggeſt more to the fancy than they imme- 


diately expreſs. Ga, in his beautiful fable 


of the Hare, after he deſcribes her quite ex- 
$ hauſted by efforts to elude her purſuers, 


fainting in the public way, half-dead with 
fear, and applying in vain for help to her 
ſuppoſed friends, does not go on to give us 
the detail of the poor creaturc's death, but 
hints at the certainty of it in the reply made 
to her laſt requeſt, and leaves the reader's ima- 
gination to finiſh the ſcene ; 


Excuſe me then (ſays the calf) you know my heart ; 
But deareſt friends, alas ! muſt part. 

How ſhall we all lament ! adieu: 

For ſee the hounds are juſt in view. 


2. A ſtory ſhould be clear. — This implies 
not only perſpicuity of language, or a judi- 
cious choice of the plaineſt and moſt ſuitable 
terms; but great diſtinctneſs in the order and 
arrangement of circumſtances. Every thing 
muſt be introduced in its proper place and 
point of time. The thread of the narration 
muſt be ſmooth and regular, without knots, 
and without entanglement. If weare obliged 
to take notice of many minute particulars, 

"4 let 
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let us be careful not to crowd them together, 
but place them in ſuch a manner, that their 
neceſſary connection, and the diſtin impor- 
tance of each of them may be felt. If we have 
occaſion to introduce a great variety of cha- 
racters, let their reſpective parts be ſtrongly 
marked, ſo as to prevent all miſtake, or the 
poſſibility of applying to one of them what 
was ſaid or done by another 


It may perhaps be objected, that fome of 
theſe rules reſpecting perſpicuity appear in- 
conſiſtent with what has been ſaid on the 
ſubject of conciſeneſs, in the preceding article, 
Horxace's remark 


— I ſtrive to be conciſe, 
I prove obſcure — 


may ſeem to ſtrengthen the objection. But 
this remark only tends to ſhew that obſcurity 
may be the effect of elaborate conciſeneſs, 
not, that it is the neceſſary conſequence of 
judicious brevity. This quality is perfectly 
compatible with the utmoſt clearneſs. They 
even mutually aſſiſt one another. Brevity re- 
trenches whatever is ſuperfluous; perſpicuity 


6 — brevis eſſe laboro 
Obſcurus fio — ä —— 


places 
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places what is eſſential in the cleareſt light: 
me former uſes as few words as poſſible; the 
| latter ſhews thoſe few to the greateſt advan- 
tage; the one makes the narrative more com- 
pact ; the other renders it more ſtriking. 
iffuſeneſs, on the contrary, is not only lia- 
1 ble to become languid and tireſome, but often 
obſcure, from the very details that are intend- 
ea to make it perſpicuous. The meaning is 
3 frequently loſt in a cloud of words, and the 
Wprincipal fact is buried under a load of en- 
Numbering circumſtances. A diffuſe ſpeaker, 
I or writer, thinks he never can preſent his ob- 
3 et in too many points of view : he turns it 
ound and round: he looks upon conciſeneſs 
and darkneſs as ſynonimous ; and does not 
eem to know, that one ſun-beam darting in 
proper direction, affords more light than a 
Whouſand glimmering tapers. 


We cannot lay before the young ſtudent a 


of ö better example of perſpicuity of narration 
aly | Whan the following ſtory of the Old Man and 
hey is Aſs it is certainly the moſt perfect mo- 
re- el of the kind in the Engliſh language: 
ulty 


An old man and a little boy were driving 
m aſs to the next market to ſell. What a 
fool 
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fool is this fellow (ſays a man upon the road) 
to be trudging it on foot with his ſon, that 


his aſs may go light ! the old man, hearing 


this, ſet his boy upon the aſs, and went 


whiſtling by the fide of him. Why, firrah, 
(cries a ſecond man to the boy) is it fit for 
you to be riding, while your poor old father 
is walking on foot? The father, upon this 
rebuke, took down the boy from the aſs and 
mounted himſelf. Do you ſee, (ſays a third) 
how the lazy old knave rides along upon his 


beaſt, while his poor little boy is almoſt crip- | 


pled with walking ? 'The old man no ſooner 
heard this than he took up his ſon behind 
him. Pray, honeſt friend (ſays a fourth) is 
that aſs your own ?—Yes, ſays the man.— 
One would not have thought ſo, replied the 
other, by your loading him ſo unmercifully : 
you and your fon are better able to carry the 
poor beaſt than he you. —Any thing to pleaſe, 
ſays the owner; and alighting with his ſon, 
they tied the legs of the aſs together, and by 
the help of a pole endeavoured to carry him 
upon their ſhoulders over a bridge that led to 
the town, This was ſo entertaining a ſight 
that the people ran in crowds to laugh at it; 
till the aſs, conceiving a diſlike to the over- 
complaiſance of his maſter, burſt aſunder the 

cords 
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cords that tied him, ſlipt from the pole, and 
tumbled into the river. The poor old man 
made the beſt of his way home, aſhamed and 
vexed, that by endeavouring to pleaſe every 
body, he had pleaſed nobody, and loſt his 


aſs into the bargain.” 


3. A ftory ſhould be probable. Though your 
fable is not founded in fact, it ſhould be 
founded in nature : though it is not ſtrictly 
true, it ſhould bear a ſtrong reſemblance to 
the truth :* though you arc allowed to give 
ſpeech and reaſon to brutes, and even to give 
lite, ſentiment, and language to things inani- 
mate, yet you are ſtill ſuppoſed to be copying 
the manners of men, and you muſt do it with 
propriety, Whatever character is brought 
upon the ſtage muſt ſpeak and act conſiſtently 
with nature, or with received opinion. You 
muſt not tell us of a lamb devouring a 


volt, or of a fox outwitted by a goole. You 


muſt not exhibit a goat, a heiter, and a ſheep 
in partnerſhip with a lion, and going to the 
chaſe together. Even the wit and elegance 


of a Pf D RUS cannot reconcile us to ſuch 


an abſurdity 


Quodcunque oſtendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. Hon. 


450 


* Fifa voluptatis cauſa ſint proxima veris.— Hon. 


| 
| 
ö 
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4. A flory ſhould be pertinent. A little re- 
flection upon what paſſes in our minds, when MW 
any thing is related by thoſe with whom we 
are converſing, will ſatisfy us that one of the 
firſt objects we attend to is, whether it be 
pertinent or not ; whether it riſes naturally 
out of the circumſtances which went before, 


or has a direct tendency to eſtabliſh ſome ma- 2 ; 
terial inference deduced from it. The want 


of this obvious connection is ſure to give us 23 


diſguſt. How mortifying would it be to the 
perſon, who had introduced a ſtory merely 3 
for the ſake of telling it, if at the concluſion, 


we were to cry out in the language dictated by 


our feelings, Quorſum hec tam putida len- 3 
dunt ? What is the purport of all theſe ful. 


ſome details? Yet it would be but a juſt rc. 
venge for ſuch impertinence. I 


But by what means is the pertinency of a I 
written fable to be determined, when taken 
ſeparate and detached ? By the moral, which, 2 
like a point of unity, ſhould collect and draw 1 
the ſeveral parts to itſelf, ſhew the fitneſs of } 
the deſign, and give a due degree of impor- 
tance to the whole narrative. The mora: 
muſt neither be ſo obvious and ſimple a truth 
as not to ſtand in need of any ſtory to illuſ- 

I tratc 
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trate it; nor ſo refined as to require deep 
thought, or great knowledge of the world, as 
well as the fable to make it evident. It 
would be ſilly, for inſtance, to write a fable 
to prove that hunger needs no ſauce, or that 
ve ſhould take care F our health; and it 
©, vould be almoſt as uſeleſs to put fables of a 
a- philoſophical, or political turn into the hands 
nt of little boys, who cannot be ſuppoſed to 
us have ſufficient experience to judge of ſuch 
the truths. The fable of Labour, Health, and 
ely ? W Contentment, in the work from which I have 
on, ¶ taken the ſtory of the Old Man and his Aſs, 
by is an example of the former kind, and moſt 
en- of the ſecond part of Gay's fables may be 
ful- 3 W claſſed under the latter head. Notwithſtand- 
re- ing all the eaſe and ſimplicity of the language, 

che fine ſatires, which they contain on the 

JF follics and vices of courtiers and ſtateſmen, 
of a {are beyond the comprehenſion of a child. 
Aken After he has made ſome progreſs in hiſtory, 
uch, 3 he will read them with equal advantage and 
Iraw {Ml pleaſure. 


\por- WR F. A flory ſhould be interęſting. Though 
nora! the union of the before-mentioned qualities 
truth contributes very much to this farther excel- 
illu- lence, 
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lence, yet they do not neceſſarily produce it; 
The narration may be conciſe, clear, probable, 
and pertinent, yet dull and inanimate. Art 
alone can do all the reſt: it can mould the i 
body into proper form, and give juſt propor. 
tion to all its parts; but it is the work of ge. 
nius to infuſe a. ſoul into it, to give it life and 
ſpirit, —to render it, in a word, affecting « 
impreſſive. 1 


In real hiſtory, the importance of the fact WM 
may be thought ſufficient to awaken curioſity, 
or to command attention; and ſome have ; : 
gone ſo far as to ſay, that in whatever man- 
ner it was written, it muſt afford delight*f 
But if we put the matter to the proof, we : | 
ſhall ſoon find, that we cannot read with 
pleaſure even the hiſtory of our own coun- 
try, in the events of which we are ſo immedi-· 
ately concerned, if the author does not ſuper-· 
add to fidelity the farther merit of energy and 
animation. It is not wholly owing to Ra- 
PIN'S prolixity that his work is ſo intolera- 
bly dull and tireſome. Lord LyTTLETOX': 
hiſtory of a part of the ſame period is much 
longer: 


* Hiſtoria quoquo modo ſcripta deletat—PLIN, 
| Fond 
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Fond of the theme, and narrative with age, 
He winds his lengthen'd tale through many a page.“ 


Yet he never tires us : he knows how to make 
his details entertaining ; and though he may 
ſometimes ſeem to dwell too fondly on his 
favorite ſubject, he never fails to diſplay an 
clegant taſte, and a glow, if not a vigour of 
genius, in both of which the heavy labours of 
the former compiler are remarkably deficient. 


In fictitious hiſtory, the writer is under a 
ſtill ſtronger obligation to make the narrative 
intereſting. Our time is not to be taken up 
with idle and infipid fables. Beſides the im- 
portance of the moral, the ſtory muſt be told 
in ſuch a manner as to lay ſtrong hold of the 
fancy, give due exerciſe to the paſſions, and 
thus find the way to the heart. BoiLtavu's 
rule for good writing in general is peculiarly 
applicable to this ſpecies of compoſition ; 


. 


Que dans tous vos diſcours la paſſion emue 
Aille chercher le cceur, Pechauffe, et le remue. + 


In all you write, exert your utmoſt art 
To move the paſſions, and affect the heart; 


* HavLty's Letters on Hiſtory, 
+ Art. poet. Chant. iii. 


— 
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We have before hinted, that rules cannot 
ſupply the want of genius in the attainment 
of this laſt excellence; but they may aſſiſt 


and guide its operations. The following are 
founded on the practice of the beſt Fabuliſts. 


When the moral has any thing in it remark- 
ably curious and ſtriking, it is uſually placed 3 
before the narration. Thus it excites the 
reader's attention in the firſt inſtance, and after- 
wards affords him the pleaſure of examining 2 


as he goes on, how well all the incidents of 
the ſtory and its final iſſue are contrived to il- BY 


luſtrate that truth. But when the characters 


to be introduced, or the circumſtances to be 
related, are of themſelves ſufficient to keep 


the reader's mind and fancy in full play, it 
will then be better to reſerve the moral till the 
end of the ſtory. Suſpenſe in that caſe heigh- 
tens the reader's pleaſure : he is left to gueſs 3 


| what is propoſed to be taught him, and has 


at laſt the ſatisfaction of agreeing with the 
author in his opinion; or the merit of yield- 
ing to him, when he has been miſtaken in his 
conjecture, 


In order to render the characters intereſting, 
they muſt exhibit lively and well-contraſted 
| pictures 


1 
—_ 
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pictures of virtue and vice, folly and wiſdom, 
ſeriouſneſs and gaiety. Where portraits are 
to be drawn, the outlines muſt be ſtrong, and 
the colouring vivid. But the happieſt diſ- 
play of character i is, when it unfolds itſelf i in 
the words and actions of the perſon repreſent- 
ed, and not in a deſcription given by the 
writer. In ſhort, the more dramatic this part 
of the fable is, the ſtronger impreſſion it 
makes, and the greater proof it affords of 
the author's genius, invention, and fancy. 


As to the choice of incidents i in a fable, it | 


4 is not to be always regulated by 1 their intrinſic 


importance, as in real hiſtory, but by the en- 


I | tertainment they may afford, and their ſubſer- 
JF vicncy to the winding up of the whole narra- 


tive. Nothing is to be admitted but what 
will produce one or other of theſe effects, 
and the union of both i in every circumſtance 


W conſtitutes perfection. 


In my former remarks on brevity, I have 
W ſewn why the concluſion. of a fable ſhould 
be particularly conciſe, and how to make it 
ſo. Many ſtronger reaſons may be urged. to 
$ enforce the neceſſity of its being particularly 
intereſting, but it is not ſo eaſy to Point out 

G the 


— 
— — — 


kept continually increaſing from the firſt lic 
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the means of giving it that effect. Whether 
it be laughter or pity that we mean to excite 
in this little drama, the emotion ſhould be 
ſtrongeſt at the cloſe of it. Would it not be 
abſurd to continue or repeat ſtrokes of the pa- 
thetic, or the ludicrous, unleſs with a view of 
making the impreſſion deeper? The laſt act 
of a good tragedy ought certainly to be the 
moſt affecting; and in the laſt act of a good 
comedy the force of ridicule ought to be car- 
ried to its utmoſt height. But how is this to 2 | 
be done in a fable ? Inſtead of rules, we muſi 3 

here have recourſe to examples. PHzpvs 1 
and Gay will ſhew us that excellence which 
cannot be communicated by precept. I 


TI 
Woe. 


The fable of the off and the Lamb, writ. 
ten by the former, abounds in beauties. But 1 
that peculiar merit, which is the object of ou 
preſent remarks, is the admirable {kill with 
which the intereſt of the plot, the reader' 4 
concern for oppreſſed innocence, and his in- | 
dignation at powerful and cruel injuſtice, an 


to the laſt. The moment we are told thi 
they came to drink at the ſame ftream, we 
tremble for the poor lamb, and our alarm | 
kept up till we are brought to the fatal catal 

| ; trophe 
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trophe. The author is not trifling with us, 
when he ſtops to ſay, that the wwolf food pretty 
high up the flream, and the lamb much lower 
down. We ſhall ſoon ſee how this very ſitua- 
tion tends to make the wolf's injuſtice more 
flagrant. After this momentary pauſe, our 
tears are rouſed by the very next words: the 
on of rapine, urged by his ravenous appetite, 
caſt about for an occafion of quarrel, We ea- 
ſily ſuppoſe he would not be long at a loſs for 
ſome pretence : Why, Jays he, do you diſturb 
the water which I am drinking? What arro- 
gance and injuſtice in this charge! The poor 
fleecy innocent, all in a tremor, replies —how ts 
is poſſible, Sir, I ſhould do what you accuſe me 
of The clear ffiream runs down from you to 
me.—We recover breath again : the lamb's re- 
ply is ſo forcible, and at the ſame time ſo re- 
ipetful. But neither the evidence of truth, 
nor the meek, conciliating manner in which 
it is uttered, can divert the wolf from his 
murderous purpoſe. Though his firſt accu- 
lation is refuted, he has immediate recourſe - 
to another, equally groundleſs. Above fix 
months ago, cries he, you aſperſed my character. 
Our anxiety for the lamb is now renewed. 
The wolf appears to have received ſome pro- 
vocation—He will not delay a moment to re- 

G 2 venge 
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venge the inſult—Indeed, Sir, ſays the lamb, 
T was not born at that time. Our ſuſpenſe i IS 
here carried to the utmoſt height. We know 
the wolf will not bear any long parleying— 
But what will he do, after being foiled in 
both his charges ? ſtung to the quick by ſuch 
home-truths, he falls into a paſſion : he 
takes a great oath : then, by Hercules, it was i 
your father ; and ſo ſaying, he flew upon the 4 
lamb, and with lawle eſs fury tore him to Pieces. 3 


Atque ita correptum lacerat injuſtà nece. 


| How many ideas, how many affecting 4 
touches are brought into this ſingle line ! 770, 4 
inſtantly, as ſoon as he ſpoke the word, with- 
out waiting for any further reply —correptum, 
what a picture of rapacity | he flies upon, 
he ſeizes the defenceleſs lamb—/acerat, he 
tears him to pieces—1njufd—though he could : 
not make good a ſingle charge againſt him 
nece—he puts the innocent to death. : 


Gary's fable of the Hare and many Friend 
is another beautiful example of the ſame kind. 
As the moral contains a very important truth, W Th; 
it is, for the reaſon before hinted, prefixed to a 
the ſtory: * 


me Fr iendſhup, f 
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Friendſhip, like love, is but a name, 
Unleſs to one you ſtint the flame. 
The child whom many fathers ſhare, 
Hath ſeldom known a father's care: 
Tis thus in friendſhips ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 


Br 


We cannot be indifferent to a narrative, 
the avowed purpoſe of which is to place ſo 
uſeful a piece of inſtruction in the ſtrongeſt 
light. With this view, a Hare is brought 
upon the ſtage : but the leading feature in 
chat animal's character is timidity, We 
could therefore be puzzled to know how 
ſiuch a creature was to ſhew us the folly of 
having too many friends, if the author did 
not immediately point out other qualities in 
the hare, perfectly compatible with the for- 
mer idea, and well ſuited to the illuſtration 
of the propoſed truth : 


as 


(ar 


A Hare, who in a civil way, 
Comply'd with ev'ry thing, like Gay, 
Was known by all the beſtial train, 

Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain : 
Her care was never to offend, 

And ev'ry creature was her friend. 


This ſketch of the Hare's character, at the 
very opening of the ſtory, prevents us from 
G 3 being 
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being kept a ſingle moment in any doubt or 
ſuſpenſe of a painful kind. We form a ge- 


neral idea of what is to happen ; that we ſhall 
find poor puſs in ſome diſtreſſing ſituation, 


and applying in vain to her numerous friends 


for relief. But this general idea is wrapt up 
in the circumitances of an event, with which 


we are as yet unacquainted. The author be- 
gins to unfold it: 


As forth ſhe went, at early dawn, 
To taſte the dew- beſprinkled lawn yg 


The beauty of the ſcene makes us ſhare in 
her pleaſure, and in her momentary ſecurity ; 
but we are ſtartled in the next line; | 


Behind ſhe hears the hunter's cries, 
And from the deep-mouth'd thunder flies: 


What an aſtoniſhing effect that ſingle wori Ml 
thunder has in this place. It exerciſes the 
fancy in conceiving how the full cry of the 
pack muſt ſtrike the ears of a timid hare; 
and while, by its figurative meaning, it {| 
ſtongly deſcribes her terror, its natural or l- 
_ teral ſenſe tends to excite a ſort of correfpond- 
ing alarm in the reader's mind. Then wt 


{ce, 
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ſee, or rather feel, a .ſhare in her efforts to 


eſcape from imminent danger ; 


She ſtarts—ſhe ſtops—ſhe pants for breath 
She hears the near advance of death, — 

She doubles to miſlead the hound, 

And meaſures back her mazy round ;— 


Does not the reader ſtart, and ſtop, and pant 


with her? Does he not run along, as if he 


would quicken her ſpeed ? And when ſhe 
winds about in nimble mazes, is he not cheer- 


ed with the hope of her baffling her purſuers ? 


Till fainting in the public way, 
Half dead with fear ſhe gaſping lay. 


I have in another place cited this deſcrip- 


tion as an example of a judicious minuteneſs 
of detail. This, however, is not its princi- 
pal beauty. The circumſtances are not only 
choſen with judgment ; but they are painted 
to the life, and in the moſt affecting manner. 
She lies gaſping, incapable of any farther ef- 
torts! We are hopeleſs for her ſafety |! We 
are ſinking with her into deſpair—But an 
unexpected ray of comfort ſhoots through the 
gloom— | 


Q 
* 


What. 
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What tranſport in her boſom grew, 
When firſt the horſe appear'd in view! - | 
Let me, ſays ſhe, your back aſcend, me 
And owe my ſafety to a friend: 4 


Cre 


The former part was all narration, but here 
the fabuliſt diſappears, and introduces the ac- 
tors themſelves ſpeaking to one another. He 
does not tell us, that the hare begged leave to 


l mount the horſe's back, &c. but he makes | 
4 her directly addreſs him: eri 
l | Wo 

Let me, ſays ſhe, your back aſcend, 3 us 


And owe my ſafety to a friend: 
You know wy feet betray my flight: 
To friendſhip every burden's light. 


This is what we call giving the ſtory a dra- f 
matic effect. We fancy we hear the perſons 
ſpeaking ; inſtead of being coolly told what 
they ſaid : 


The horſe reply'd, Poor honeſt Puſs! 
It grieves my heart to tee thee thus! 
Be comforted, relief is car, 

For all your friends are in the rear, 


Though we are provoked at the cant of aft- 
fected concern with which the horſe leaves 
her to ſeek other afſiſtance, yet we are glad to 
hear that her friends are at hand. Surely a 

| creature 
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creature ſo complying, ſo good-natured, ſo 
inoffenſive as ſhe is ſaid to have been, will not 
ve abandoned with cruel indifference by them 


all! 
rc ; 
c. She next the ſtately bull implor'd ; 
1 3 And thus reply'd the mighty lord: 
to f 1 | 
N There is a fine ſtroke of ſatire in thus charac- 
$ 


erizing the bull; but we muſt not at preſent 
Wop to notice the various beauties that ſtrike 
as in every ſentence, in every line of this juſt- 
I ly admired fable. We are only examining 
A Pt in one point of view, with reſpect to the 
Will and genius exerted to render it more and 
I ] ore intereſting from the beginning to the 
Ira- end. Let us, then, without farther com- 
ent, hear the mighty Lord's reply, 


Since ev*ry beaſt alive can tell, 
That I ſincerely wiſh you well, 
I may, without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom ot a friend: 
Love calls me hence; a fav'rite cow 
Expects me near yon barley moõw; 
= . And when a lady's in the caſe, 
f af- : You know all other things give place. 
. To leave you thus might ſeem unkind ; 
Rut ſee, the goat is juſt behind. 


eaVecs 
ad to 
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This fecond refuſal irritates with greater keen. 
neſs than the firſt ; after warm profeſſions 


of ſincerity, this great character is not aſhamed by 
to own, that he cannot interrupt for a mo- N 
ment his purſuit of any ſelfiſh pleaſure, to 168 
reſcue his friend from the maſt diſtreſſing, or 3 


perilous ſituation. Perhaps the goat will not 
be ſo callous. At leaſt he will not act with 


- 


ſuch bare-faced inſenſibility: 


The goat remark'd her pulſe was high, 
Her languid head, her heavy eye; 

My back, ſays he, may do you harm; 
The ſheep's at hand, and wool is warm. 


Though the tranſport which the hare felt at 
the approach of her ſuppoſed friends, muk 
now have been greatly abated by ſo many 
proofs of their infincerity, yet it was naturl 
to expect ſome kind efforts from the ſheey 


on the ground of fellow- feeling: 


Th 
and 
ing 
| life 


The ſheep was feeble, and complain'd 
His ſides a load of wool ſuſtain'd ; 

Said he was flow ; confeſs'd his fears; 
For hounds cat ſheep as well as hares. 


Yet 
the! 


After the mee was apply'd to in vain, coull 
there ſtill be any room for hope ? "Here th 
* fabuliſt diſplays his invention, and goes be 

2 | von 
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yond the reader's ideas, in order to conclude 
with a more pathetic ſtroke than any of the 


former. The trotting calf unexpectedly ap- 
9 pears; his activity, his youth inſpire new 
q i confidence; to him, as to her laſt reſource, 
T the hare applies with peculiar earneſtneſs, 10 
e- ke rer, 
V1 


Shall I, ſays he, of tender age, 

In this important care engage, 

Older and abler paſs'd you by; 

How ſtrong are thoſe, how weak am I! 
Should I preſume to bear you hence, 
Thoſe friends of mine might take offence. 
Excuſe me, then ; you know my heart— 
But deareſt friends, alas ! muſt part— 
How ſhall we all lament ! Adieu— 

For ſee the hounds are juſt in view. 


elt at 
muſt 


many This is the laſt ſtep in the climax of falſhood 
aturl WW and inſenſibility. How frivolous and inſult- 


ſhec ing is the excuſe ; yet how common in real 
life ! | 


Should I preſume to bear you hence, 
Thoſe friends of mine might take offence, 


Yet the calf boaſts of his cordial regard for 


the hare— 


You know my heart. 


and of his future ſorrow for her fate, 


How ſhall we all lament ! 


While, 
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While, in the ſame breath, he tells her tha 
the hounds are in view, and abandons the poor 
victim to their fury. 


I ſhall cloſe this article with an example of 
a comic caſt, where the ludicrous is managed 
with the ſame {kill as the pathetic in the for. 
mer inſtances ; and where the ſtrokes of hu. 
mour riſe upon one another, till the full force 
of ridicule is exertcd in the concluding cir. 
cumſtances. By not accompanying this fab: 
with any particular remarks, the learner's jul ; i 
conception of the former hints will be pu 
to the proof, and his ingenuity will be agree. Wi 
ably, as well as profitably exerciſed. 


£5 
he 


. 
—— 


THE CAMELEON. 


OFT has it been my lot to mark 

A proud, conceited, talking ſpark, 

With eyes—that hardly ſerv'd, at moſt, 
To guard their maſter *gainſt a poſt : 

Yet round the world the blade has been 
To ſee whatever could be ſeen. 

Returning from his finiſh'd tour, 

Grown ten times perter than before, 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 

The travell'd fool your mouth will ſtop ; 
Sir, if my judgment you'll allow 

„ Pve ſeen and ſure I ought to know. 
So begs you'd pay a due ſubmiſſion, | 
And acquieſce in his deciſion. 


for- 7 


I 


force 


> ci. 
fable Þ 
ut 
e puff 
agree. | : 


— — 
3 
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Two travellers of ſuch a caſt, 

As o'er Arabia's wilds they paſt, 

And on their way in friendly chat, 

Now talk'd of this and then of that, 
Diſcours'd awhile, mongſt other matter, 
Of the Cameleon's form and nature. 


« A ſtranger animal,” cries one, 
« Sure never liv*d beneath the ſun ; 
“ A lizard's body, lean, and long, 
« A fiſh's head, a ſerpent's tongue, 
Its tooth with triple claw disjoin'd, 
« And what a length of tail behind! 
“ How flow its pace! and then its hue 
Who ever ſaw ſo fine a blue?“ 


« Hold there,” the other quick replies, 
&% *Tis green—1 ſaw it with theſe eyes, 
© As late with open mouth it lay, 
« And warm'd it in the ſunny ray; 
« Stretch'd at its eaſe the beaſt I view'd, 
And ſaw it eat the air for food.“ 


« Pve ſeen it, Sir, as well as you, 
« And muſt again affirm it blue; 
At leiſure I the beaſt ſurvey'd 
„Extended in the cooling ſhade.” 


„ *Tis green, 'tis green, Sir, I aſſure ye“ 
“ Green.!”? cries the other in a fury— | 
„Why, Sir, d'ye think I've loſt my eyes?“ 
« Twere no great loſs, the friend replies, 
For if they always ſerve you thus, 
** You'll find them but of little uſe,” 


So high at laſt the conteſt roſe, 
From words they almoſt came to blows ; 
| When 
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When luckily came by a third ; 

To him the queſtion they referr'd ; 
And begg'd he'd tell *em, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue, 


« Sirs,” cries the umpire, © ceaſe your pother- i 
« The creature's neither one nor t'other, 55 
« ] caught the animal laſt night, 

& And view'd it o'er by candle- light: 

& mark'd it well—'twas black as jet. 

% You ſtare—but, Sirs, I've got it yet, 

And can produce it.. Pray, Sir, do: 

« I'll lay my life the thing is blue.“ — | 

% And I'll be ſworn that when you've ſeen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce him green.“ 
«© Well then, at once to eaſe the doubt,“ 
Replies the man, „ I'Il turn him out; 

& And when before your eyes I've ſet him, 
„If you don't find him black Pl! eat him.” 

He ſaid; then full before their fight 

Produc'd the beaſt; and lo! *twas aht. 

Both ſtar'd: the man look*d wondrous wiſe — 
„My children,” the Cameleon cries, 

(Then firit the creature found a tongue) 

« Youall are right, and all are wrong : 
When next you talk of what you view, 
„Think others ſee, as well as you : 

« Nor wonder, if you find that none | 

«© Preters your eye ſight to his on. =— 


1— 


Or 


11 


| On the proper ornaments of Aclitious narration. 


— Incomptis allinet atrum 
Tranſverſo calamo ſignum: ambitioſa recidet 
Ornamenta.— —— Hor. 


Vous voulez qu'on evite un ſoin trop curieux, 
Et des vains ornemens l'effort ambiticux ; 
Te le veux comme vous : cet efort me peut plaire : 
Un auteur gite tout, quand il veut ?rop bien faire. 
Non qu'il faille bannir certains traits delicats 5 _ 
Vous les aimez, ces traits ; & je ne les hais pas. 
| La FonTaAIxg © 


THE outlines of any piece muſt be drawn 


by good ſenſe; but taſte ſhould lay on the 


internal colouring : the former ſhews the ob- 
ject with preciſion ; the latter renders it ſtri- 
king and agreeable : the aim of the one is 
to avoid cenſure; and of the other to ſecure 
applauſe. Having in the preceding ſection 
pointed out the eſſential qualities of narration, 
let us now conſider what are the embelliſh- 
ments of which it is properly ſuſceptible, 
Here it may be neceſſary to premiſe, that the 
tollowing remarks are confined to fictitious 
narration, or to fables, and do not extend to 


real hiſtory, In this the leaſt affectation of 


ornament would be inconſiſtent with its gra- 


vity 
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vity and its dignity : it wants no borrowed 
graces : truth has irreſiſtible charms, if pre- 
ſented in a conſpicuous and intereſting light. 
But in fiction a little diſplay of artificial beau 
ty is more allowable, becauſe more requiſite, 
provided it be not carried to exceſs. The 
great point is to make choice of ſuitable or. 
naments, and to introduce them with propri- | 
ety. Diamonds, when judiciouſly placed, L 
have a fine effect among the rich elegancies of | 
dreſs ; but one of thoſe precious ſtones hang- 1 i 
ing at the noſe of a ſavage becomes, from its 
ſituation, ridiculous and diſguſting. 4 


The Abbe BAT TEUx, whole . excellent | 
work, entitled Les Principes de la Literature, 
and who has ſupplied us with many valuable 
hints on this, and ſeveral other parts of ou 
ſubject, reduces the proper embelliſhments of M 
a narration to five different heads: viz. 
Images, Deſcriptions, Thoughts, Allufions, 
and Expreſſions.* | 


* Though I have adopted the Abbe's diviſion as to the 
number of heads, 1 have made a ſmall change in their title, J 
He makes one of the principal ſources of embelliſhment u 
conſiſt in what he calls les Tours; but as theſe muſt b: 
either happy turns of thought, or happy turns of expreſſion 
they may perhaps be more properly claſſed under one or other 
of theſe heads. 

3 1. Image 
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1. Images. Theſe are often conveyed in a 
ſingle word, and are ſometimes called Epi- 


ht Hh 
au- ; 
lite Jokes are ſometimes paid in kind; 
Or, if they canker in the breaſt, 
i He makes a foe, who makes a jeſt, —Gav's F ables. 
Pr. Behind ſhe hears the hunter's cries; 
ced, BY And from the deep-mouth'd thunder flies. Idem. 
es of 1 Ts 
lang- 5 ; But when the avaz*ry death he found, 
- = He thus lamented as he drown'd.—Idem. 
m its 
In the mid road he Bing lay, 
i The yelping nui/ance of the way. —Idem. 
ellent 
atur: 2. When the images are drawn out to any 


luabl BW length, they are called Deſcriptions, which 
f ou muſt never be attempted, unleſs they can be 
nts dl 5 made intereſting and beautiful. How to give 
viz. them the former effect has been already ex- 
luſion, 1 Wplained: With regard to the latter, it may be 
dag to obſerve, that it does not depend 
Jon the quality of the object. It makes no 


= ifference whether the writer has to deſcribe 
ment u deſert, or a paradiſe ; an owl, or a peacock ; 

muſt WE N hag, or a Venus; the furies, or 
on _ Ihe graces; if he preſents them to our fancy 


In a ſtrong, glowing manner, and with all 


Image H the 
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the genuine touches of nature, we ſhall rea- 
dily acknowledge the deſcription to be beau. 
tiful. 


This ſpecies of writing is ſo exactly like 
painting, that all the rules of the latter, al. 
moſt of their own accord, apply themſelves 
to the former. The choice of a ſtnking 
point of view; the ſelection and aſſortment 
of circumſtances; the judicious placing ot 
the lights and thades, ſo as to make the i 
fainter parts retire, the fairer eminent to ſight 
advance; and laſtly, the uſe of natural and 
animated colouring, or of pictureſque expreſ· i 
ſion, are equally required in both. Even the 
general heads, to which the great variety of 
theſe objects may be reduced, are the ſame; 
and as Painting is commonly diſtinguiſhelM 
into landſcape painting, portrait painting 
and hiſtorical painting, ſo Deſcriptions mj 
be ſaid to be of three kinds, viz. deſcriptions x 
of places, of perſons, and of character 
I thall add a few examples of each. 


Deſcriptions of Perſons. 


A wrinkled Hag, of wicked fame, 
Beſide a little ſmoky flame 

Sat hov'ring, pinch'd with age and fraſt: 
Her fhrivell'd hand, with veins emboſt, 
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Upon her knees her weight ſuſtains, 

While palſy ſhook her crazy brains : 

She mumbles forth her backward pray'rs ; 

An untam'd ſcold of fourſcore years. 

About her ſwarm'd a num'rous brood 

Of cats, who lank with hunger mew'd.—Gar.. 


Oft through her native lawns ſhe ſtray'd, 
And wreſtling with the lambkins play'd ; 
Her looks ditfufive ſweets bequeath'd ; 
The breeze grew purer as ſhe breath'd: 
The morn her radiant bluſh afſum'd ; 

The ſpring with earlier fragrance bloom'd : 
White was the robe this maiden wore, 
And Chaſtity the name ſhe bore, —Moore. 


Within this homeſtead liv'd, without a peer, 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer. 
High was his comb, and coral-red withal, 

In dents embattel'd like a caſtle wall: 

His bill was raven-black, and ſhone like jet ; 
Blue were his legs, and orient were his feet ; 
White were his nails, like filver to behold, 
His body glitt'ring like the burniſh'd gold, DRYDEN. 


Deſcriptions of Places. 


A flippant monkey, ſpruce and ſmart, 


Hard by, profeſs'd the dapper art : 


His pole with pewter baſons hung, 

Black rotten teeth in order ſtrung, 

Rang'd cups that in the window ſtood, 
Lin'd with red rags that look'd like blood, 
Did well his three-fold trade explain, 


Who ſhav'd, dre teeth, and breath'd a vein,-Gayv. 


H 2 When 
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When bord'ring pinks and roſes bloom, 

And ev'ry garden breathes perfume : 

When peaches glow with ſunny dyes, 

Like Laura's cheek when bluſhes riſe : 

When with huge figs the branches bend ; 
When cluſters from the vine depend. Gx. 


Deſcriptions of Characters. 


A lion-cub, of ſordid mind, 

Avoided all the lion kind : 

Fond of applauſe, he ſought the feaſts 
Of vulgar and ignoble beaſts : - 
With aſſes all his time he ſpent, 4 ; 
Their club's perpetual preſident. 5 | 
He caught their manners, looks, and airs ; 1 
And aſs in every thing, but ears! 

If e'er his highneſs meant a joke, 

They grinn'd applauſe before he ſpoke: 
But, at each word, what ſhouts of praiſe! 
Good Gods! how natural he brays !—1dem. 


An ant there was, whoſe forward prate | * 
Control'd all matters in debate; F 
Whether he knew the thing or no, 
His tongue eternally would go ; 
For he had impudence at will, 
And boaſted univerſal ſkill, 
Ambition way his point in view. 
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Iem. 


A fox full fraught with ſeeming ſanctity, 

That fear'd an = but, like the devil, would lie ; 

Who look'd like Lent, and had the holy leer, 

And durſt not fin before he faid his pray'r: 

A pious chcat, that never ſuck'd the blood, 

Nor chew'd the fleſh of lambs, but when he cou'd. 
DzaYDEN's Cock and Fox. 


In 
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In this fable of the Cocꝶ and Fox, tranſ- 
lated from. CHAUCER into modern Englith 
by DRYDEN, we have another deſcription, 
of a mixt kind, including perſons, places, 
and characters, with a variety of lively and 
humourous circumſtances. It is a-picture of 
the hurry, confufion, and alarm, which were 


ſuddenly ſpread throughout the village. 


When Reynard to the foreſt took his flight, 
And croſs his back, as in triumphant ſcorn 
The hope and pillar of the houſe was borne. 


The fox, the wicked fox, was all the cry ; 
Out from his houſe ran ev'ry neighbour nigh : 
The vicar firſt, and after him the crew, 

With forks and ſtaves the villain to purſue, 

Ran Coll the dog, and Talbot with the band, 

And Malkin with her diſtaff in her hand; 

Ran cow, and calf, and family of hogs, 

In panic terror of purſuing dogs ; 

With many a dreadful grunt, and doleful ſqueak, 
Poor ſwine, as if their pretty hearts would break : 
The ſhouts of men, the women in diſmay 

With ſhrieks augment the terror of the day.— 
Jack STRAw at London-ſtone, with all his rout, 
Struck not the city with ſo loud a ſhout ; 

Not when with Engliſh hate they did purſue 

A Frenchman, or an unbelieving Jew : 


> 's 
; Not when the welkin rung with one and all, 
And echoes bounded back from Fox's hall, 
Earth ſeem'd to fink beneath, and heav'n above to fall. 
d. 
1d F *. 


H 3 3. 
In | 
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3. A remarkable happineſs in the Thoughts; 
ſomething particularly ſtriking, to raiſe them 
above the common rank, either by their foli- 
dit 2 as, 


The rich, the poor, the great, the ſmall, 
Are levell'd death confounds them all. GAx. 


If you true happineſs prefer, 

*Tis to no rank of lite confin'd, 

But dwells in ev'ry honeſt mind : 

Be juſtice then your ſole purſuit : 

Plant virtue, and content's the fruit.—Jdem. 


Or by their /ſmgularity, as, 


From out the mold 
An earth-worm huge of ſize unroll'd 
His monſtrous length. They ſtrait agree 
To chute him as their referee, —{dem. 


A monkey, to reform the times, 
Reſolv'd to viſit foreign climes.— Idem. 


An elephant, in days of yore, 

Rummag'd a ſhop of learning o'er, 

Not, like our modern dealers, minding 

Only the margin's breadth and binding.—1dem. 


Of all the plagues, that heav'n hath ſent, 
A waſp is moſt impertinent.- Idem. 


A maititt, 


x 
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A maſtiff, of true Engliſh blood, 
Lov'd fighting better than his food. —Ga v. 


. 


Or by their ww? and delicacy - 


Excuſe me then, if pride, conceit, 

(The manners of the iair and great) 

I give to monkeys, aſſes, dogs, 

Fleas, owls, goats, butterfhes, and hogs. 
I fay, that theſe are proud. What then? 
I never ſaid, they equal men,—Gar. 


A guinea, with her touch, you ſee 
Take ev'ry ſhape—but Charity. —dem. 


Says Reynard, *tis a cruel caſe 

That man ſhould ſtigmatize our race. 

No doubt among us rogues you find, 

As among dogs and human kind : 

And yet, unknown to me and you, 

There may be honeſt men and true,-/dem. 


Or ſometimes even by their unexpected /im- 
plicity: 
A ſexton buſy at his trade 


Death ſtruck him with no further thought 
Than merely as the fees he brought. —Idem. 


A butcher on his death- bed laid, 

Thus to his weeping conſort ſaid; 
My dear —nay prithee dry thy tears — 
A man you'll want in your affairs. 


Rift, H 4 | There's 
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There's James, a ſober, honeſt lad, 
You know him well—I ſhould be glad 
You would him for a ſecond take, 
A better choice you'll hardly make. 
Alas! reply'd the ſobbing dame, 
1 juſt was thinking of the ſame. 
Imitation of La FoNTAINg, 


4. The Allufions ; which form no, ſmall 
part of the embelliſhment of a fable, when 
they are humourouſly introduced to heighten 1 
the ſtrokes of ridicule, or irony. Thus in 
Gay, the Monkey who had ſeen the world, F 
and who Y AS 
= 


q Will 
WW. 


— thought his mind 
In ev'ry courtly art refin'd, 

Like OxynEus, burnt with public zeal 
To civilize the monkey-weal, 


The alluſion to OxrRHRUs has here a very 
comic effect. Thus an owl is compared to 
the grand Turk; and a butcher's dog to 
«© heroes of eternal name, whom Poets ſing.” 

We meet with a very good inſtance of the 
like kind in DRVDEN, where he makes 
dame Partlett. and the Cock debate on the na- 
ture of dreams in the following manner: 


8. 
fn 
Wires 
Wc f 
natte 
In W 


app 


All dreams, as in old GALEN I have read, 
Are from repletion, and complexion bred . . . 


g Caro 


% 
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Caro was in his time accounted wiſe, 
And he condemns them all for empty lies . . . 


Madam, quoth he, grammercy for your care, 
But Caro, whom you quoted, you may ſpare :; 
*Tis true, a wiſe and worthy man he ſeems ; | 
And (as you ſay) gave no belief to dreams: 

But other men of more authority, 

And, by th'immortal pow'rs, as wiſe as he, 
Maintain with ſounder ſenſe, that dreams forebode; 
For Home plainly. ſays, they come from God. 
Nor Caro ſaid it: but ſome modern fool 

Impos'd, in CaTo's name, on boys at ſchool. 


rd 3 
9 WBut the force of irony is carried ſtill farther 
1 Win another alluſion in the ſame fable, where 
ase Reynard ruſhes away with Chanticleer 
upon his back : 
1 Not l cries, when 7/ium was in flames, 
9 Were ſent to heav'n by woeful Trojan dames, 
very * When PyRREus toſs'd on high his burniſh'd blade, 
d to And offer'd Px IAu to his father's ſhade, 
g to > Than for the Cock the widow'd poultry made. 
ng. 5 1 . 
- the WY 5: The Expreſſions ; in the happy choice 
. ; of which the writer's poſſeſſion of all the trea- 
e na. "<5 of language, his taſte, and his genius 


Are fully diſplayed. It would not be an eaſy 
natter to enumerate the ſeveral kinds of words, 
In which this curioſa felicitas, or exquilite 

lappineſs of expreſſion, may be found. A 
caro op few 
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examples of the moſt ſtriking of them 
will be ſufficient to teach the young learner 
how to increaſe his own ſtock by reading and 
obſervation. | 


Some Expreſſions are admired for their 
warmth and bolaneſs : 


Through the long wood loud axes found, 
And echo groans with ev'ry wound. GA. 


Prolific culture glads the fields.—dem. 
On ev*ry tongue detraction burns. — Idem. 


Pow'r, by the breath of flatt'ry nurſt, 
The more it ſwells, is nearer burſt: 
The bubble breaks, the gewgaw ends, 
And in a dirty tear deſcends.—Idem. 


See, ſee, your murd'rer is in view: 

With purple hands, and recking knife, 
He ftrips the ſkin, yet warm with life ! 
Your quarter'd fires, your bleeding dams, 
The dying bleat of harmleſs lambs, 

Call for revenge—— 1dem. 


* 


| Princes rais*d by Poets to the Gods, 
And Alexander'd up in lying Odes—Dz vDEN- 


Som: 


FICTITIOUS NARRATION. 


Some are rich: 


At noon, the ladies matin hour, 

1 ſip the tea's delicious flow'r : 

On cates luxuriouſly I dine, 

And drink the fragrance of the vine.—-Gay. 


lr 
be like beauty is obſervable in the ſame au- 
W:hor's deſcription of the butterfly: 


His wings, all glorious to behold, 
Bedropt with azure, jet, and gold, 
Wide he diſplays; the ſpangled dew 
Reflects his eyes and various hue.— Idem. 


| Dr where the poor huſband thus exclaims 
WS gainft the vixen tongue of his dear: : 


* 


Good Gods ! ttis like a rolling river, 
That murm'ring flows, and flows for ever! 
Neer tir'd perpetual diſcord ſowing, 

Like fame, it e ſtrength by going.—1dem; 


chers are brilliant and pictureſque ; as when 
e pcacock 


His ſtate and dignity aſſumes, 
And to the ſun diſplays his plumes, 

Which, like the heav'n's o'er arching ſkies, 
Are ſpangled with a thouſand eyes: 

The circling rays and varied light a 

At once confound their dazzled ſi ght.—Idem. 
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Though in full luſtre ev'ry grace | 


Diſtinguiſh your celeſtial face : 
Though beauties of inferior ray, 
Like ſtars before the orb of day, 


Turn pale and fade Gay. 


Others again are ſtrongly pointed: 


4 


In vain malicious tongues aſſail; 

Let envy fnarl, let ſlander rail, 

From virtue's ſhield (ſecure from wound) 
Their blunted venom'd ſhafts rebound. Iden. 


Corruption with corrofive ſmart 
Lies cank'ring on his guilty heart, —7dems 


Now av'rice with inſatiate jaws, 
Now rapine, with her harpy claws, 
His boſom tears Idem. 


Theſe are the chief ornaments of fictitious 
narration, and conſequently of fables, which 
are deſigned to make amuſement the vehick 
of inſtruction. | 


Who firſt ſpoke parables, I dare not ſay; 

But ſure, he knew it was a pleaſing way, 

Sound ſenſe, by plain example, to convey. 

And in a heathen author we may find, 

That pleaſure with inſtruction ſhould be join'd. 
DzxyYDEN- 
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ON THE STYLE OF FABLES, 


WHAT has been already ſaid of the eſſen- 
W tial requiſites, and proper ornaments of ficti- 
nous narration, almoſt precludes the neceſ- 
BS ſity of any particular remarks on the ſtyle, 
hall therefore only obſerve, that in the 
BS various changes which the nature of the ſub- 
ect and the peculiar turn of thought may re- 
quire, ſometimes ſerious, ſometimes gay, 
Wy ſometimes graceful, ſometimes ſublime, the 
By writer of fables muſt not forget, that the pre- 
| dominant character of his ſtyle ſhould be ſim- 


| Iplicity. All the words, though ſelected with 


io che niceſt taſte, muſt rather ſeem to come 
of themſelves, than to have been ſought after. 
The appearance of labour or ſtudy is a defect 
in any ſpecies of compoſition ; but it is pe- 
culiarly prejudicial to fable, the very end of 
which it would defeat, *by putting the reader 
on his guard againſt the intended leſſon. 
Gay is the beſt model we can copy after in 
this reſpect : he unites the familiarity of La 
E FoxTAINE with the elegance of PHzDprus : 
his ſtyle is remarkably plain, yet beautiful; 
and though, as I have before hinted, very 
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116 kxknxciszs iN FABLES: 
young boys cannot be ſuppoſed capable «| 
feeling the juſtneſs and delicacy of ſome af | 


his ſatires, they find his language upon all 
occaſions. perfectly familiar and eaſy. 


& In wit a man; ſimplicity a child.” 


EXERCISES IN FABLES: 


AFTER the learner has been properly in. 
ſtructed in the nature and principles of thi 
kind of writing, and begins to diſcover ſom: 
readineſs in pointing out the beauties and de. 
fects of any fable laid before him, then be $. 
muſt begin to make ſome attempts of his own. 
The beſt method at firſt will be to make hin 
read attentively a proſe tranſlation of one i | 
PuHzDpkrus's fables, and next day to writ 
down the ſame ſtory from memory in his owl 
words, to be afterwards compared with tho 
of the author. After ſome exerciſes of thi 
fort, which he will not find too laborious, p 
though very improving, let him attempt tf 
tum Gary's fables-into proſe. Laſtly, giv 
him ſketches of ſome fictitious little nar 
tives, and let him exert his own ingenuity it 
filling up the outlines. But with reſpect u 

* originality 
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| ; 3 originality, or invention, his powers muſt 
not be put to any premature or painful ſtretch. 


A judicious teacher will not attempt to force 
youthful genius, but will carefully watch and 
aſſiſt the indications of its ſtrength. This 
leads us, in the next place, to conſider the far 

ther ſteps by which the ſtudent is to be g 
qually conducted to original cp.” 
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PREPARATION FOR WRITING 
THEMES: 


Paeris, quæ maximè ingenium alant, atque arfnirn augeaat, 
prælegenda. QuiIN TIL. 


Let ev'ry muſe engage thy love, 
With me at large o'er high Parnaſſus rove, 
Range ev'ry bower, and ſport in every grove: 
Pirr's VIDA. 


Invention is one of the great marks of genius; but if we con. 
ſult experience, we ſhall find, that it is by being converſant 
with the inventions of others, that we learn to invent, 8 
by reading the thoughts of others we learn to think. 

SIR Jos nhuA REYNOLDS 


TIE practice of making ſchoolboys write 
Themes has been declaimed againſt with in- 
temperate and undiſtinguiſhing aſperity by 
fome authors of reputation. They pretend 
that it is ſetting the invention of boys upon tht 
rack, to ſay ſomething where they know no- 

| thing; 
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thing ; and that it is a ſort of Egyptian ty- 
ranny, to bid them make bricks, who have not 
yet any of the materials. 


BY Were this really the caſe, it would be not 
3 only cruel, but uſeleſs and abſurd. The 
mind is evidently unfit for original compoſi- 
tion, till it 1s ſtored with words and ideas. 
But when it has collected a proper ſupply of 
both, it ſhould be accuſtomed to diſplay 
them to the greateſt advantage, and in a va- 
W ricty of forms. The argument, therefore, 
with all its intended poignancy, ſerves only 
to prove a very obvious truth, that hing 
can come of nothing ; that the earth is incapable 
of producing any crop, of which it has not 
firſt received the ſeeds ; and that it would be 
W ridiculous to make a boy write upon ſubjects, 
of which he had not the leaſt conception. 
But what 1s to be inferred from all this? Are 
boys never to write Themes ? That would 
be carrying dogmatical prejudice to the moſt 
flagrant exceſs, The only fair inference, 
| which reaſon deduces, and experience con- 
firms, is, that boys muſt not begin ſuch ex- 
erciſes at too early a period. They muſt be 
prepared by a regular courſe of reading and 
ſtudy, as well as by ſmaller eſſays, for thoſe 
"Il higher 
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higher efforts of their genius. The young ? dz 


eagle is not to be forced too ſoon from his be 
neſt : he is to be cheriſhed and attended with m 
parental care, till his feathers grow, and his 8 E ſis 
pinions gather ſtrength. Then guided by he 
nature, | wm 
: = 

The parent-bird each fond endearment tries, = 

& To tempt her new-fledg'd offspring to the ſkies,” bu, _ 

In order, therefore, to prepare the pupil 5 
for themes and orations, he ſhould read the ad 
books, which I ſhall preſently enumerate, "e 
with critical attention. Even though he may oy 
never want to write an eſſay, or to make a a 


ſtudied harangue though the ſphere of life, 
in which it may be his deſtination to move, 
ſhould not require from him any diſplay of 
oratorical talents, yet this courſe of early 
ſtudy will amply repay all his time and 1s 
bour: it will prove to him a perpetual ſource 
of pleaſure and advantage : it will form his 
taſte, invigorate his underſtanding, and en- 
rich his mind with the moſt valuable trea- 
ſures of genius and wiſdom. 


In this, and indeed in ſeveral other parts of 


my plan, I have found the method laid down 
by 
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dy the Abbe-BaTTEUxX,* attended with the 
WM beſt effects in actual practice. He recom- 
h mends our beginning with the poets, and aſ- 
is figns the following reaſons :—To learn, ſays 
by WE be, how to judge in matters of literature, we 
WE muſt begin by exerciſing ourſelves in thoſe 
walks, where beauties and defects are more 
obvious or ſtriking, and where art does not 
aim at concealing itſelf. When once we are 
able to diſcover this art, as it really 1s, and are 
convinced that we have made ourſelves maſ- 
ters of its true principles, then we may en- 
deavour to diſcover it likewiſe in thoſe pro- 


ductions, where it is moſt accuſtomed to con- 
ceaàl itſelf. 


The plan here pointed out is the very ſame 
as that which the human mind purſues in the 
acquiſition of ſcience, or the inveſtigation of 
truth: it firſt lays hold of what is moſt appa- 
rent and ſenſible, and by ſuch means attains 
to the knowledge of what is leſs ſo. 


W This is fo natural a progreſſion, that we 
need only conſult the hiſtory of poetry and 
© oratory, and we ſhall find that the latter did 
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not even come into exiſtence till after the i 
former. ” 
It. 
There is a wide difference between the lan- 1 
guage of mere neceſſity, and that of elo- : 
quence. The firſt was undoubtedly prior to ; 
poetry: it is the moſt eſſential inſtrument 
of ſociety ; and mankind have always been 
moſt attentive to things of indiſpenſable uſe. f 5 
But the language of oratory, which unites all 
the reſources of art and genius ; where all the | 2 | 
machines and ſprings that can aſſiſt perſua- . 
ſion, are prepared, diſplayed, and managed os 
with the utmoſt {kill and diſcernment ; this MR 2 
language was not ſubjected to any preciſe Þ f 
rules, till after the ſucceſsful efforts of poetry, oe 
Poetry borrowed from plain nature he: wo 
great ſimplicity and her ſtriking beauties, i 
She cloathed theſe with every ornament that 
com 
genius and fancy could ſupply. Eloquence, IH 
though conſtitutionally more modeſt, con- "i 
ceived, from the example of her ſiſter poetry, MF. 
that there was an artful manner of preſenting 4 3 
objects ſo as to captivate the ear, and wan ſuch 
925 ſuc 
the ſoul. Her own experience had made ha . - 
Wot fi. 
ſenſible, that however powerful truth may be 1 "I 


in itſelf, yet it is not always ſure of ſucceſs, 
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r pong 5 us l 


if its defence is left to a ſort of blind talent, 
which often makes a bad, or imperfect uſe of 
its own treaſures ; and that it was conſequent- 
ly the wiſeſt method to ſtudy, the conduct of 
genius, and to marſhal its powers with pru- 
dence and Economy. 


—2 
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The works of the moſt celebrated writers 
were then conſulted: theſe were the poets. 
Their ſteps were traced; their proceedings 
malyzed; and attempts were made to reduce 
theſe obſervations to practice. The ſucceſs 
that followed, ſoon added a new degree of 
authority to the models which had been 
choſen. Hou ER was looked upon not only 

Jas the Prince of poetry, but as the Father of 
BY cloquence, hiſtory, philoſophy, and all the 
þ arts. From him HERO PDO Hus learned how to 
BY record the deeds of heroes; and IsocRATES 
BY how to charm the ſenſes, while he aimed at 
WJ convincing the mind. By him were DE- 
; MOSTHENES, /ESCHYLUS, XENOPHON, and 
Prato inſtructed in the true method of 
painting, affecting, reaſoning, and relating. 
The care he had taken to follow nature with 
ſuch ſcrupulous exactneſs, even in the midſt 
Por fictions, taught them what they were to 
Ido, eſpecially when they repreſented truth. 
13 They 
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They conſtantly adhered to the ſame. principle 


as he had done: they ſtudied nature, and p 
ſtrove to preſent her in every thing ſuch as p 
ſhe might and ou ht to be preſented, accord. MW ſe 
ing to the diverſity of their ſubjects, and the 5 
different ends they had in view. T 
It 
It was poetry then that cleared the way for W 
oratory, and ſerved as its guide, light, and or 
model; that pointed out its true object, and ; W in 
ſhewed it the ſource and principle of all it: en 
rules: that proved its ſole buſineſs to be tn 
that of painting, and its higheſt merit to con. tio 
ſiſt in doing this forcibly and juſtly, to e. 
preſs nature, and to make her be felt. ) 
theſe ſteps have all the great orators, both an- 
cient and modern, riſen to eminence ; by | | 
having been poets in their orations, as ite 
poets had been orators in their poetry. of 
of 


As method tends ſo effectually to promote Wl 
all the beſt purpoſes of ſtudy, the poets | 
ſhould be read in the following order, accord- P 
ing to the four general heads, to which the 
difterent ſpecies of poetry may be reduced, 
Viz. the Narrative, the Dramatic, the Lyric, 
and the Didactic. In the firſt, which alſo in- 


cludes deſcriptive poetry, actions, or events 
are 


7 a 
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are related, and perſons, places, and circum- 
ſtances are deſcribed. In the ſecond, the 
poet chuſes to imitate the painter, and to pre- 
ſent objects to the ſight, that the ſpectator 
may be more ſtrongly impreſſed with them. 
The third is wholly conſecrated to ſentiment: 
it expreſſes the various emotions of the ſoul, 
when enraptured with the charms of virtue, 


or ſhocked at the deformity of vice. Laſtly, 


= 4 Fw $1} 
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and in the fourth, the poet abandons fiction, and 
its employs all the graces of his art in adoring 
» be ruth, and giving irreſiſtible charms to inſtruc- 
con- tion. 

ex. i 1 Souvent par ſes couleurs b'addreſſe de notre art 

By 1 Au menſonge du vrai ſait donner l'apparence; 
\ an. if Mais nous ſavons auſſi, par la meme puiſſance, 

by 5 Chanter la verite ſans mélange, et ſans fard. 
3 3 4 ; 
the WF The firſt claſs comprehends the beſt writers 


of Fables, of Paſtorals, of Deſcriptive, and 
of Epic Poetry. 
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mote 
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-cord- 
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FaBLEs.—The ſtudent is ſuppoſed to be 
already acquainted with the writings of the 
moſt celebrated Fabuliſts. But as we are now 
bringing the whole courſe of reading into 
one view, it will not be deemed an improper 
repetition, to recommend a ſecond time Ga v's 
Fables; MERRICE 's Cameleon DRvDEN's 

1 Cock 
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Cock and Fox; and SMART 's tranſlation of 
PD RUS; to which we are ſorry we can- 
not add a good Engliſh verſion of La Fon: 


TAINE. 


Though ESO wrote in proſe, we ſhould 
have mentioned his fables with thoſe of Px. 
DRUS, had they been as fortunately preſerved, 
But they periſhed with many other valuable 
productions of antiquity. The few that re- 
main ſerve only to increaſe our concern for ſo 
great a loſs. All the modern collections un- 
der that title are ſpurious; and what is worſe, 
they are very badly written. 


PAS TORALS.— The firſt part of Dr. 
BLAIR's thirty-ninth Lecture, on the ſubject 
of Paſtoral Poetry, will be found an uſeful 
introduction to the reading of the Idyls of 
THEOCRITUS, Mosckus, and Biox, 
tranſlated by Fawkes ;* the Eclogues of Mf 4 
Virxeir by Wakrox; Porz's Paſtorals; N Phe b 
and SHENSTONE” 8 Paſtoral Ballad. 1 


DESCRIPTIVE PoE TRV. Laſt part of 
Dr. Braix' 8 fortieth Lecture.— ML rox 8 


* The few remaining pieces of Moscuvs and Brow are not 
printed with Fawkes' 5 Tuxockirus, but at the end of bis Wl 
ANACREON, 


5 | Allegro 
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4 Wegro and Penſeroſo; DRNHAu's Cooper's 
nin; Porz's Windſor Foreſt; DyER's 
A Grongar Hill; and that ineſtimable treaſure 
f Deſcriptive Poetry, THoMusoxNx's Sea: 
: 4 ſons. | | 


| The reader will pardon my interrupting 
neſe details for a moment, in order to re- 
| commend this part of the courſe with pecu- 
iar carneſtneſs. There is no ſpecies of poe- 
* try more agreeable to boys, and none ſo well 
Edaptcd to enrich the fancy with a variety of 
he moſt beautiful images, and the memory 
| with a capia verborum, an abundance of 
A * ſtriking, and pictureſque expreſſions. 

n putting ſuch books into the hands of 
$'outh, we cannot be too zealous in the appli- 
ation of HoRACE's precept: 


Day and night read them, read them night and day. 


If the pupil be properly prepared to reliſh 
Thc beauties of the works here recommended, 
| e will not ſtand in need of much perſuaſion 
| | o induce him to get a great part of them by 
„ beart. He will certainly commit to memory 
Tue whole of the Allegro and Penſeroſo. 
either Greece nor Rome, with all their 
N pride of genius, can boaſt of any thing i in the 
4 ' fame 
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fame ſtyle to equal theſe productions of ou 2 


Engliſh poet. We may, without any fear of 
contradiction, prefix to them that line fron 
PrRoPERTIUs, which AppisoN choſe fo 
the motto to his criticiſms on Paradiſe Loſt: 


Cedite Romani ſcriptores, cedite Grail. 


Cooper's Hill, Windſor Foreſt, and Gron, 
gar Hill will alſo preſent the young follows 
of the Muſes with many delightful ſcene, 
But in ThomsoN's Seaſons, he will find 
all nature laid open to his view, and new gl. 
ries ſpread over every object. The praiſe 
conferred on this work by WarToN and 
Jonxso are not only ſo juſt, but may ad 
ſo much weight to the recommendation of: 
more general and conſtant uſe of the book i 
fchools, that I cannot reſiſt the temptatia 
to inſert them. 


* THOMSON,” ſays the former of thok 
critics, ©* being bleſſed with a ſtrong and co. 
*<' pious fancy, has enriched! poetry with 1 


variety of new and original images, whicl 
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he painted from nature itſelf, and fron 
« his. own actual obſervation. His deſcrip- 
„ tions, therefore, have a diſtinctneſs and 

95 truth, 
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« truth, which are utterly wanting to thoſe 
« poets, who have only copied from each 
other, and have never looked abroad on the 


objects chemſelves. 


The ſame critic concludes his remarks on a 


few defects in the ſtyle of the Seaſons with 
confeſſing, that this poem is one of the moſt 
: captivating and amuſing in our language; and 
Wthat, as its beauties are not of a fugacious 
rind, and do not depend on particular cuſ- 
Wtoms and manners, it will ever be peruſed 


W with delight. + 


As Dr. JoyNsox, in his lives of Poets, had 
I profeſſedly undertaken to give an account of 


their writings, the nature of his ſubject led him 
into minuter details, reſpecting THousox's 
merit, than were conſiſtent with Dr. WAR- 
rox's plan, who mentioned the Seaſons only 
WT incidentally, and in order to illuſtrate his 
ſtrictures on the writings and genius of ano- 
cher poet. 
Neulogium, with which the Poetical Biogra- 


The following is the well- merited 


| I pher concludes his Life of TfOMSON: 


* Eſſays on the writings and genius of Pore. 
+ Ibid, 


cc As 
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« As a writer, he is intitled to one praiſe of Ml 

the higheſt kind; his mode of thinking, and 1 poſſe 
of expreſſing his thoughts, is original, Hi; i 
blank verſe is no more the blank verſe c 
Mir ToN, or of any other poet, than te 
rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowrry, 
His numbers, his pauſes, his diction, are of i 
his own growth, without tranſcription, with. 
out imitation. He thinks in a peculiar train, 
and he thinks always as a man of genius: Wk: 
looks round on nature and on life, with th: 
eye which nature beſtows only on a poet ;- 
the eye that diſtinguiſhes, in every thing pre. 
ſented to its view, whatever there is on which 
imagination can delight to be detained ; and 
with a mind that at once comprehends th: 
vaſt, and attends to the minute. The reads iſ 5 
of the Seaſons wonders that he never ſaw be. 1 
fore what Tuomson ſhews him, and tha 
he never yet had felt what TyHoMsox im 


preſles. 


His deſcriptions of extended ſcenes ani 
general effects bring before us the whol:| 
magnificence of nature, whether pleaſing Me 
dreadful. The gaiety of Spring, the ſplen- | a 
dor of Summer, the tranquillity of Autumn 
and the horror of Winter, take in their tum 


ae 
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L 1 oſſeſſion of the mind. The poet leads us 
Whrough the appearances of things, as they 

| 4 are ſucceſſively varied by the viciſſitudes of 

the year; and imparts to us ſo much of his 

on enthuſiaſm, that our thoughts expand 

With his images, and kindle with his ſenti- 
1ents. 


His diction is in the higheſt degree flo- 
id and luxuriant, ſuch as may be ſaid to be 
1 the o his images and thoughts both their luftre 
t- their ſbade; ſuch as inveſts them with 
pre- plendor, through which perhaps they are 
hich MW F ot always eafily diſcerned. It is too exu- 
an perant, and ſometimes may be charged with 
5 the Willing the ear more than the mind.“ 
eade „ 
„be!! This is indeed the chief defect in THOoM- 
that a zox's ſtyle; to which we may add, that it 
im. ometimes wants harmony, and that the num- 
Pers and pauſes are not always ſufficiently 


aried— 
s and | But where the Beauties more in number ſhine, 
vhok l am not angry when a caſual line 


(That with ſome trivial faults unequal flows) 


10 0! f ö 
; 8 A careleſs hand; or human frailty ſnews.—FRANCIS.“ 
plen- 5 | 
unn, * Verim ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
tums ! Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

q Þ Aut humana parùm cavit natura. Honk. de Art. Poet. 
[OV 


Eeic 
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EpIc PortTryY.—This part of the cour 
ſhould be preceded by a very attentive peruſi Ml 
of HavyLey's Letters to Mason, and dr. 
Dr. BLair's forty-ſecond and forty-thiu Mr vs 

. Le&ures.—The books to be read are Ho. 
MER's [Iliad and Odyſſey, tranſlated hy F ' 
Poet; Vircir's /Eneis by Dxvvzs;,t 

4 MILTON's Paradiſe Loſt and Paradiſe Re. 
gained; Tasso's Jeruſalem, tranſlated h 

Hoore; FexteLon's Telemachus, h 
HawKESWORTH ; and the anonymous tran. e 
lation of VoLTaireg's Henriade ; which, 
though a bad one, muſt be read for want of 
better, or the Engliſh ſcholar would rem; 
wholly unacquainted with a work of ſom 
merit in the original, and of which all th 
beauties are not loſt in the tranſlation. | 


To the foregoing may be very propel 
added two of the moſt beautiful and highly 
finiſhed compoſitions in the Engliſh la 
guage, though they cannot be ſtrictly call] 
Epic Poems, I mean PopE's Rape of tif 
Lock, and HavyLEvy's Triumphs of Tempe:M 


The ſecond claſs includes the writers d 
TRAGEDY and CoMEpy.—The beſt critic ; 
helps will be found in the forty-fifth, fort) 
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arch, and forty-ſeventh Lectures of Dr. 
SB. aiz. The works to be read are Por- 
3 TER's tranſlation of the Tragedies of Es c H- 
i | LUS, SOPHOCLES, and EuRiPipes; Te- 
WW: cxce's Comedies by CoLMAN ; and Ma- 
. ox:'s edition of SHaKEsPEARE, Wecan- 
| Wot recommend the entire works of any 
cher of our dramatic writers, though we 
have ſeveral detached plays of conſiderable 
rerit in the Engliſh language, which may 
e read after thoſe of SHAKESPEARE. 


There are alſo a few tranſlations from the 

Wrench, which have been well received on 
ur ſtage. But the mere Engliſh ſcholar will 
iuſtain a great loſs by not being able to read 
BR acixz's Tragedies and MoLIERE's Co- 
Wncdics in the original. The latter may be 
Waicly ſet in competition, with the beſt that 
Wave ever appeared in any language. The 
a Engliſh tranſlation which we have of 
em is far below mediocrity. 


n the third diviſion of this courſe of read- 
Ing are placed the Lyric and Elegiac writers. 


[ Lyzic PorTry.—The laſt part of Dr. 
; 1 2LAIR'S thirty-ninth Lecture relates to this 
| ſubject : 
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ſubject : after which, read Pinvar's Ode WM 


| Moth 
tranſlated by WEST and GREEN ; thoſe of and 
AN ACREON, by Fawkes ;* thoſe of Ho. 


RACE by FRANCIS ; Dzxypansn d Pope', 
Odes on the power of Muſic, with a fey 


* As the name of Anacreontics has ſometimes been given 
though very improperly, to the effuſions of drunkenneſs and 
debauchery, ſome parents, who have not read the Odes of th 
Greek Lyric, may be alarmed at the idea of putting them int 
the hands of youth. But this alarm will be quieted, when the 
are told, that even ApDIsoN took the pains to tranſlate tho 
Odes. Abpisox, who is not more admired for the eleganc 
of his ſtyle, than for his having always employed his pen in 
the ſervice of morality and religion. 


The Odes of Axacreon breathe the pure ſpirit of inno- 
cent gaiety, Some are deſcriptions of a rural ſcene, a plz 
fant retreat, a graſly couch inviting to ſoft repoſe. Others & 
lebrate the gifts of Bacchus; but the Poet in the warmel 
fallies of his gratitude and joy, never overſteps the ptope 
boundaries: he pours the ſocial, but temperate libation to te 
God of the Vintage. Even in his love-ſongs he preſerves ti: 
utmoſt delicacy. One inſtance of his manner of treating ti: a 
fubject will be ſufficient. Curip is ſuppoſed to have bee ö 
lying in ambuſh for th. Iuſes; the little enemy is taken, boui 
in flowery fetters and given up to Beauty to be her ſlave: «Mi 
liberty is offered him, but he will not accept of it, rather chuſu 
to remain a priſoner- where he is. Every one will perceive ti! | 
delicate truths concealed under this imagery, Such Odes, u. 
ſtead of corrupting the taſte or morals of youth, will ma 
them nauſeate the filthy ballads of modern drunkards and «Wet 
bauchees. The refinement of our natural paſſions is the bei 
preſervative againſt the abuſe of them. 


other 


des | others by WarToxn, CoLLins, MAsox, 
of WW and Gravy, which are to be found in moſt 


0. miſcellaneous ſelect ions. 

E' 2 

fen Here we have to lament, as in the prece- 
ing article, the mere Englith ſcholar's loſs 
geh in our not having a good tranſlation of 
17 Novsskav's Odes, of which Dr. BLAIR 


n tat | 4 ſſerts with great truth, that they are not mf e- 
tber 1% any poetical productions in the French 
gane WR 

en in 1 | 
2 But ſome of the ſublimeſt and moſt affect. 
Ing ſtrokes of lyric, or ſentimental compoſi- 


Fimo ion, are to be met with in the P/a/ms, in 


* ie Songs of Moss, and in the Book of 
varmel Nos. They abound with the grandeſt views 


prope 
he iſdom, power, and goodneſs of the Divine 
einge Peing. They every where afford examples of 
ve ben elevation of ſtyle, ſuited to the dignity of 
oy Bc ſubject, and to the ſpirit that inſpired 
"I ch ſacred writer. To theſe we muſt add 
eive r. Abpisoxn's Ode on the Creation, and 
des, vera of Dr. WaTTs's Hymns, as deriving 
ill ma. - 
s and de cir beauties from the fame ſource, 
the bei Bit, 
Erro. — Dr. BLAIR has not favoured us 
othen | th any remarks on this ſpecies of Poctry. 
: K Perhaps 
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If the wonders of nature, and of the infinite 
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Perhaps he thought a diſtinct conſideration of 


it unneceſſary, as it differs from the ode, only hin 
in form, and in its being confined to particu. Qt 
lar emotions of the heart. The ode takes in ade 
all ſorts and degrees of ſentiments; but th: IS C 
elegy expreſſes thoſe alone that ariſe from 00 tive 
or ſorrow. Its ſphere is ſtill more narrowel LI 
by the moderns, who. confine it wholly ts tha 
ſubjects of a plaintive kind. aut! 
The form and ſubject-matter of the an- F 
cient elegy are thus deſcribed by Horace: nat 
moi 
Unequal meaſures firſt were tun'd to flow led 
Sadly ex preſſive of the Lover's woe: 

Put now, to gaver ſubjects form'd, they move | ed | 
In ſcunds of pleaſure to the joys of Love. —Fr axci. ſtrai 
but 
As this form obliged the writers to make king 
the ſenſe end with the diſtich at the cloſe d mod 
every ſecond line, in order to preſerve * tage 
much as poſſible the beauty of the verle, |: ing 
was very ill ſuited to the expreſſion of gric part! 

which is always irregular and diſordered: 
| U 
.* Grief unalſe Fed ſuits but ill with arts Mr; 
Or meaſur'd numbers with a bleeding heart. 7 WA 


* Verſibus impariter junctis querimonia primum, 
Poſt etium neſuſa cit voti ſententia compos.— De Art. Pal. 


+ TicsELL on the Death of ApDISsON. 
HoR act 
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Horace was ſo ſenſible of this, that he 
himſelf did not attempt to lament the death of 
QuIxTILIUS in an Elegy, but in an Ode, 


addreſſed to his friend VIRGIL,* and which 


is certainly the moſt perfect piece of plain- 
tive compoſition in the Latin tongue. Ju- 
ros SCALIGER was fo delighted with it, 
that he declared he had rather have been the 
author of it, than King of Arragon. 


Elegy ſhould appear with all the negligence 
natural to affliction and diſtreſs ; clad in a 
1 mourning habit ; her hair looſe and diſhevel- 
led; and walking with a flow and interrupt- 
ed pace, When {he ſpeaks, it is in tender 
ſtrains, and with a melting tone of voice 
| but her words are few, and without any ſtri- 
king regularity, connection, or method. The 
moderns therefore have a very great advan- 
tage over the ancients in this reſpect, by be- 
ing freed from all reſtraint as to a fixed or 
particular form. 


Under this head it will be enough to read 
Mirrox's Lycidas, Poer's Elegy on an 
unfortunate young Lady, and Gray's Elegy 


* Twentz-fourth Ode of the ſirſt book. 
. in 
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in a Country Church-yard as this ſort of 
poetry is not very eſſential towards forming 
the taſte of youth. 


Dipactic PoeTRY.—Compoſitions of 
this kind may be divided into a variety of 
claſſes, the nature and reſpective beauties of 
which are very accurately explained in the be. 
ginning of Dr. BLair's fortieth Lecture. 
After a careful peruſal of this excellent intro. 
duction, the pupil will read the following 
books with equal advantage and pleaſure : 


1ſt Claſs.—Horace's Art of Poetry, 
tranſlated by the Earl of Roscommox; 
Vipa's by PIT; BoILEAV's by DR VDN 
Porz's Eſſay on Criticiſm; HAYLEV on 
Epic Poctry and on Hiſtory; and Axxx. 
SIDE's Pleaſures of the Imagination. 


24 Claſs. —Poee's Eſſay on Man, and 
his Moral Epiſtles; Px1or's Solomon; and 
Youxc's Night Thoughts. 


3d Claſs. —V1sxe11's Georgics, tranflatel 
by WARTON; ARMSTRONG on Health; 
Cyder, a Poem, by PuiLies; and the 
Ficece, by DYER. Fd 
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4th Clafs.---Horacr's Satires and Epiſ- 
tles, tranſlated by Francis; JuvENAL 
and Pers$IUs, by DRVYVDEN; YounGc's 
W Univerſal Paſſion; DRVDEN's Mac Flecnoe; 
| Pope's Dunciad, and all his Satires. 


Such are the models of poetical excellence, 


upon which the young ſtudent ſhould form 


his taſte, He may afterwards read works of 
inferior merit, not only without danger, but 


even with advantage. The courſe of reading 


here recommended cannot fail to make him 


| expert in the practical application of DRx- 
orsx's precept, 


To take the corn, and leave the chaff behind. 


I have before explained the reaſons why, 


after the firſt ſtages of improvement, the cri- 


tical reading of poetry ſhould precede the cri- 
tical reading of proſe. But it is not to be in- 
ferred from this, that proſe authors are to be 
withheld from the ſtudent, till he has com- 
pleted the whole of the poetical courſe, On 


7 none, i ESE EDIT 


«& the contrary, the pleaſure and advantage ari- 
: ling from the latter will be conſiderably heigh- 
| tened by his reading, at proper intervals, but 
xd the 

Without any 8 to method, the beſt eſſays 


K 3 in 
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in the Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, Adven. 
turer, Idler, and Rambler. In theſe the true 
genius, and eſſential character of our lan- 
guage are to be found; and by comparing 
them with the works of the poets, accurate 


ideas will be acquired of the peculiarities that 


diſtinguiſh the ſtyle of the latter. 


The courſe of reading in Proſe is pow to 
be purſued with the ſame preciſion and regu- 
larity of plan, as that which has been traced 
out with reſpect to the poets. But as the 
learner is ſuppoſed to have already made a 
conſiderable proficiency in the quick diſcem- 
ment of beauties and defects, it will be pro- 
per, in order ſtill further to promote the im- 
provement of ſo deſirable a faculty, to begin 
this part of the courſe with | 


Works or CrrrticismM.—Cicrro « 
Oratore, tranflated by GUTHRIE, his Brutus 
and Orator by Joxes ; QUINTILIAN'S In- 
ſtitutes by PATSALL ; LoxG1xvs on the 
Sublime, by SMITH ; and the whote of Dr. 
Br air's Lectures, of which the young ſtu- 
dent has before read ſeveral detached parts. 
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models. 


Cicrro's Epiſtles, tranſlated by MEr- 
MoTH ; PLINY's Epiſtles by the ſame tranſ- 
lator; VoiTuURE's ani Madam de Se- 
VIGNE's letters tranſlated from the French; 
Sir Wm. TEMPLE's Letters; Lady Mary 


| WorTLEey MoxnTacve's Letters; and the 


Epiſtolary Correſpondence of SWIFT, Pope, 
and their friends.“ 


BIO RA PHV and HISTORY. In addition 
to what the ſtudent will find on theſe ſub- 
jects in DR. BLAIR's thirty- fifth and thirty- 
ſixth Lectures, Mr. HALLE 's Letters on 
Hiſtory ſhould be put into his hands. He 
will find them ſa beautiful, ſo accurate, ſo 
comprehenſive, as almoſt to ſuperſede the ne- 
ceſſity of any other guide in this department 
of literature, The biographical and hiſtori- 


9 . LI 
The ſtricture in page 58 is equally applicable to Vole 


TURE, PLINY, and Pore. 


+ It will not he amiſs, however, to read Bor.1nGatoKt's 
Letters, and Dr. PRIES AH LE v's Lectures on the fame ſubject. 


"be K 4 


cal 


EeiSTOLARY WRITING. As this ſub- 
ject has been already diſcuſſed, nothing more 
is neceſſary here than to enumerate the beſt 
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cal works, which are then to be read, may be 
divided into three claſſes, according to the 
ſtate of the pupil's improvement, and the 
time he ay have to ſpend at {chool. 


iſ Chſs.—PLuTaRcn's Lives, tranſlated 
by LANGHORNE; CoRNELIivs Nepos's 
Lives by CLARKE; Dr. JouNxsoN's Lives of 
the Engliſh Poets; BossveT's Univertal 
Hiſtory, tranſlated by EL.eHixnSTONE ; and 
GoLlpsMiTn's Hiſtories of Greece, Rome, 
and England. In this claſs the Travels of 


ANACHARsIs the Younger, and RussEL' 


Ancient and Modern Europe, may alſo be 


read with great advantage. 


2d Clafs.—- ROLLIN IS Ancient Hiſtory ; 
G1LL1ts's Hiſtory of Greece; Hookt's 
Roman Hittory ; FER usoN's Progrefs and 
Termination of the Roman Republic; G13- 
BON's Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire; RoBtrTsoN's CHARLES the Fifth, 
and his Hiſtories of Scotland and of America; 
LELAND's Hiſtory of Ireland; Hume's and 
Mrs. MacavuLey's Hiſtories of England; 
and the Abbe RAVYNAL's Hiſtory of tic 
European Settlements in the Eaſt and Welt 
Indies. 


3d Claſs, 


ki 
ne 
tio 
Tia 
Or 
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za Claſs. —lIf the ſtudent ſhould have ſuf. 
ficient leiſure, and ſhould wiſh to trace this 
kind of information to the fountain-head, we 
need only point out to him the beſt tranſla- 
tions of the original Greek and Roman Hiſto- 
rians. They op be read in the following 
order : 


. 
wy 
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a 
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HrRoporus tranſlated by BELOE; Tav- 
cyDiDEs and XIENO HOS by SMITH ; Po- 
LYBius by HaMmMonD; the anonymous 
tranſlation of Livysg* Mozreny's Taci- 
Tus; GORDON's SALLUST, and BLADEN's 
CxsakR. POTTER's Antiquities of Greece; 
and KENNET's Roman Antiquities will 
alſo be found very ferviceable in this part of 

the courſe, 


GEOGRAPHY and CHRONOLOGV.—As 
theſe have been very emphatically called the 
eyes of hiſtory, without which it would be 
confuſed and obſcure, the ſtudent muſt avail 


ca; himſelf of their light, in that courſe of read- | 
and ing which we have juſt recommended. Hif- E: 
ad; Wi tory relates paſt events; Geography makes 

the | 

Veſt * This is far below mediocrity, and very unworthy of ſa 


great an original, A good tranſlation of Livy is ſtill a de 12 
| ratum in Engliſh literature. 
als, us, 
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us acquainted with the ſcenes where they took 


place; and Chronology points out the order 


of time in which they followed one another. 
With reſpect to ancient Geography, a ſufh. 
cient knowledge of it may be acquired by the 
inſpection of maps; GuTHRIE's Grammar 
is the beſt treatiſe of modern Geography ; 
and Dr. PRIESTLEV's Charts will my 
any other chronological helps unneceſſary. 


NATURAL HISTORY. Though this par 
of ſcience has been treated by ſome of thc 
firſt writers in almoſt every civilized nation, 
yet it never appcared to ſuch advantage as in 
the admirable work of Bur FON. Natur 
has been called the tranſcript of the Deity : 
Bur rox's hiſtory is certainly the brighteſt 
tranſcript of nature. His genius is as diver- 
fified and as ſublime as his ſubject ; and his 
deſcriptive powers are ſo ſtrong, that they 
not only convey the cleareſt ideas of every 
object to the underſtanding, but impreſs thc 
molt lively images of it upon the fancy, In 
whatever point of view we conſider this per- 
formance, we muſt acknowledge it to bc 
the moſt valuable production of human abi- 
lities that has ever yet appeared, By exhibit- 
ing ſo comprehenſive a ſurvey of the won- 

ders 


| 
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ders and bleflings of the creation, it fills us 
with the pureit>and moſt exalted ſentiments of 
picty and gratitude towards the Supreme 
Being. The fund of knowledge which it 
contains is of the greateit importance in eve- 
| ry purſuit, in agriculture, in commerce, in 
phyſic, in all the arts, either uſeful, or orna- 
mental, Were we even to look upon it only 
as a collection of materials to ſtore. the mind 
of the young Orator, he would find it more 
ſerviceable to him than all the hooks of Rhe- 
toric that ever were written. Cic HRO and 
QUINTILIAN only teach us how to diſplay 
our riches to moſt advantage; but Bur FON 
ſupplies us with an immenſe treaſure : he not 
only points out the method and ſets the exam- 
ple, but turnithes us with the means of being 
cloquent. To a work, therefore, of ſuch in- 
eſtimable excellence the ſtudent's attention 


cannot be too earneſtly, or too frequently di- 
rected. ; 


Lawand ORATORVY. As a general know- 
ledge of the law of nations, and of our own 
laws and conſtitution, is not only valuable in 
tlelf, but very uſeful in enabling the young 
learner to read the ſpeeches of ancient and 
modern orators with a juſter perception of 


their 


brilliant than the ſplendid remains of tix 


profeſſed object the improvement of our n- 
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their argumentative force and beauty, both ob. 
jects are united in this part of the courſe. 
Porr NDORT's Law of Nature and of N.. 
tions; MoNTESQUIEV's Spirit of Laws, 
and BLACKsTONE's Commentaries will afford 
ſufficient inſtruction, under the firſt head, 
With regard to the fecond part, the beſt mo. 
dels of eloquence, which the Englith ſcholar 
ean copy after, are the Orations of Demo. 
THENES tranflated by LELAND ; thaſe of 
Lys1as and [s0cRATEs by GILLIEs; C. 
CERO's Select Orations by GUTHRIE, and 
his Orations againſt VERRTES by Wairr; 
the moſt admired Speeches in the hiſtorical 
works before enumerated ; and, above all, the 
Debates of the Britiſh Senate. The latter 


are much more intereſting, and are not Ie: 


and 
| . direc 
W faci! 
W theſe 
. only 
W cc: 
N Log: 
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em. 
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infin 


laſtic 


former. 


LoG1c.—'This courſe of reading and itudy 
might appear incomplete, if we did not take 
fome notice of an Art, which has for its 


tional faculties. But I think, with Mr, 
KNox, that the utility of Logic in impro- 
ving the judgment, or invigorating the natu- 
ral powers of perception, is very diſputable , 
1 5 
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ind that, whatever influence it may have in 
W circcting the mode of argumentation, and in 


W theſe effects far beyond its real efficacy.“ The 
1 only books, therefore, on this ſubject, which 
W ic{crve to be read with attention, are WaTTs's 
Logic, and his Improvement of the Mind. 
The great preciſion neceſſary in mathematical 
demonſtrations certainly renders them the beſt 
praxis of Logic ; and in this part of educa- 
tion, argumentative exerciſes of any ſort are 
infinitely preferable to all the details of ſcho- 
laſtic ſubtlety. 


Liberal Education, vol. ii, ſect. 59. 


La- 


Mr. 


natu- 
ble; 
and 


gcilitating method, it has been extolled for 
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LoxGl1N. de Sublim, 


Thoſe Rurxs of old diſcover'd, not devis'd, 

Are NATURE ſtill, but Nature methodiz'd : 

Nature, like Liberty, is but reſtrain'd 

By the ſame Laws which firſt herſelf otdam'd. —Pope, 


Wa  ——— 


It has been already hinted, but it cannot be 
too often repeated in a Treatiſe of Educ 
tion, that the utmoſt pains mult be taken to 
give the young learner clear and diſtinct idea 
of every rule laid down for his direction, 
Total ignorance is infinitely preferable to con- 
fuſed notions of any thing.“ The rules ol 
art will occaſton perplexity, awkwarxdnels, 
and conſtraint, unleſs it be ſhewn that they 


* See page 34» inf 
are 
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FC 


are founded in nature; and that a ſyſtem of 
Rhetoric, for inſtance, is not a detail of ar- 
bitrary precepts, but a well-digeſted ſelect ion 
of remarks on the moſt ſucceſsful efforts of 
genius. | 


yg £ 
32 4 LY 


„When boys begin to write Themes, it is 
my commonly thought ſufficient to tell them, in 
the uſual language of the ſchools, that the 
component parts of a Theme are Amplijfica- | 
ion, Argument, Example, Simile, and Con- 
clan, and to give a few inſtances illuſtrative 
of each. But the judicious teacher will not 
ſtop here : he will endeavour to explain to 
his pupil, why a Theme ſhould be divided 
into this exact number of parts; why theſe 
parts ſhould follow one another in the be- 
tore-mentioned order ; and how the powers 
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luca or exertions of the orator can in reality be 
en to allifted by being ſeemingly put into fetters. 
idea The following obſervations on each of the 
Lion, parts, which are ſaid to conſtitute a Theme, 


con- have often been found of great practical uti- 


les 0 lity. 
incls, 


the) 1ſt part, AMPLIFICATION. If the minds 


of men were unclouded by ignorance, or un- 
Influenced by prejudice and paſſion, it would 
oy be 
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be enough ſimply to ſtate any intereſting 


pou 
truth, without enlarging on its beauty or its gh 
importance. But as we know the reverſe to bef: 

be the caſe, we muſt ſet forth the object, 
which we wiſh to recommend with all the 6 
qualities that can make 1t appear agreeable perl 
and uſeful to our hearers. It is not always proc 
enough to preſent it in a fingle point of view, Ac 
however ſtriking to ourſelves. Others may affab 
not be affected by it in the ſame manner, hum 
We mult therefore turn it round, and exhibit | ence 
it in different lights, and with its various ats not 
trations. Thus AppisoN, in his Eflay on com 
Cheerfulneſs, ſhews how it makes us pleaſing awal 
to ouriclves, to. thoſe with whom we con- out E 
verſe, and to him whom we were made to its 01 
pleaſe. friend 
| lon u 

«© The man,” ſays he, ** who is poſſeſſed 
of this excellent frame of mind, is not only * 
eaſy in his thoughts, but a perfect maſter of mind 
all the powers and faculties of his ſoul: his pon 
imagination is always clear, and his judg- Authe 
ment undiſturbed: his temper is even and un- Wiſs an i 
ruffled, whether in action, or in ſolitude. Videnc 
He comes with a reliſh to all thoſe goods ſind c 
which nature has provided for him; taſtes e pla 
all the pleaſures of the creation, which are ine M 


poured 


-_ 
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poured upon him; and does not feel the full 
weight of thoſe accidental evils which may 
befal him. | 95 


perſons whom he converſes with, it naturally 
produces love and good-will towards him. 
A cheerful mind is not only diſpoſed to be 


0 affable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame good 
I, humour in thoſe who come within its influ- 


ence. A man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does 
not know why, with the cheerfulneſs of his 


on companion: it is like a ſudden ſunſhine that 
ng | awakens a ſacred delight in the mind, with- 


out her attending to it. The heart rejoices of 
its own accord, and naturally flows out into 
friendſhip and benevolence towards the per- 
lon who has ſo kindly an effect upon it. 


fed | 
nly „When I conſider this cheerful ſtate of 
r of mind in its third relation, I cannot but look 


upon it as a conſtant habitual gratitude to the 
Author of nature. An inward cheerfulneſs 
s an implicit praiſe and thankſgiving to Pro- 
vidence under all its diſpenſations. * It! is a 
Kind of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we 


are ine Will in its conduct towards man.“ 
251 L No 


« Tf we conſider him in relation to the 
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ice placed, and a ſecret approbation of the Di- 
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No degree of inattention or prejudice ean 
hold out againſt a truth, which forces its 
way to the mind under ſuch a variety of con. 
fiderations. The advantages of an even and 
cheerful temper are here placed in ſo many 
lights, that every man muſt think it to bez 
neceſſary ingredient of human happineſs, 


The Earl of CygesTERFIELD in his fifty. 
fourth letter to his ſon illuſtrates this method 
of amplifying, or enlarging on any topic 
with his uſual plainneſs and preciſion: 

„ ſuppoſe,” ſays he, I were to bid you 
give me your thoughts upon the ſubject of I 
Virtue, how would you ſet about it? Yau 
would firſt conſider what virtue is, and then 
what are the effects and marks of it, both witi quire 
regard to others and one's ſelf, You woll injuſt 
find then, that virtue conſiſts in doing gov" WW them, 
and in ſpeaking truth; and that the effects c hin, 
it are advantageous to all mankind, and u mean; 
one's ſelf in particular. Virtue makes u his co 
pity and relieve the misfortunes of others: Wi cty 
it promotes juſtice and good order in ſociety: WM in the 
and in general, contributes to whatever tend has tin 
to the general good of mankind. To ou-Wlnch, 
ſelves it gives an inward comfort and fatisfac- Mas he 
tion, which nothing elſe can do, and which Wrezſon 
nothing 
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nothing can rob us of. All other advantages 
depend upon others, as much as upon our- 

ſelves. Riches, power, and greatneſs, may 
| be taken away from us, by the violence and 
injuſtice of others, or by inevitable accidents ; 
but virtue depends only on ourſelves, and 
nothing can take it away from us. Sicknefs 

may deprive us of all the pleaſures of the 
body ; but it cannot deprive us of our virtue, 
| nor of the ſatisfaction which we feel from it. 


„ A virtuous man, under all the misfor- 
tunes of life, ſtill finds an inward comfort 
and ſatisfact ion, which makes him happier 
than any wicked man can be, with all the 
other advantages of life. If a man has ac- 
quired great power and riches by falſhood, 
injuſtice, and oppreſſion, he cannot enjoy 
them, becauſe his conſcience will torment 
him, and conſtantly reproach him with the 
means by which he got them. The ſtings of 
tis conſcience will not even let him ſleep qui- 
ly ; but he will dream of his crimes : and 
in the day-time, when alone, and when he 
has time to think, he will be uneaſy and me- 
ancholy. He is afraid of every thing ; for, 
4 he knows mankind muſt hate him, he has 
reaſon to think they will hurt him, if they 

L 2 can. 
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can. Whereas if a virtuous man be ever ſo 
poor or unfortunate in the world, ſtill his 


virtue is its own reward, and will comfort 


him under all afflictions. The quiet and a. 
tis faction of his conſcience make him careful 
by day, and ſleep ſound at night: he can be 
alone with pleaſure, and is not afraid of tis 
own thoughts. Beſides this, he is Un. 
eſteemed and reſpected ; for even ti maſt 
wicked people themſelves cannot help adm. 
ring and reſpecting virtue in others,” 


All theſe remarks on virtue are well ſuited 
to the apprehenſion: of a very young boy; 
but at a more advanced age, and in a higher 
ſtate of improvement, we may lay before our 
pupil Dr. Price's admirable diſplay of the 
ſame: truths. It would not be eaſy to .cite 1 
finer example of Amplification than the fol- 
lowing : 


VIX Tu is of intrinſic value and good 
deſert, and of indiſpenſable obligation; not 
the creature of will, but neceſſary and immi- 
table: not local or temporary; but of equi 
extent and antiquity withithe Divixe M1ND: 
not a mode of ſenfation ; but everlaſting 


TRUTH : not dependent on power; but the 
| guide 
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guide of all power. VIRTUE is the founda- 
tioh of honour and eſteem, and the ſource of 
all beauty, order, and happinefs' in nature. 


It is what confers value on all the other en- 


| dowments and qualities of a reaſonable being, 


to which they ought to be abſolutely ſubſer- 


vient, and without which the more eminent 
they are, the more hideous deformities and 
the greater curſes they become. The uſe of 
it is not confined to any one ſtate of our ex- 
iſtence, or to any particular ſituation we can 
be in; but reaches through all the periods and 
circumſtances of our being. Many of the 
cadowments and talents we now poſſeſs, and 
of which we are too apt to be proud, will 
ceaſe entirely with the preſent ſtate ; but this 
| will be our ornament and dignity in every fu- 
ture ſtate, to which we may be removed. 
Beauty and wit will die, learning will vaniſh 
away, and all the arts of life be ſoon forgot; 


but virtue will remain for ever. This unites 


us to the whole rational creation, and fits us 


for converſing with any order of ſuperior 


natures, and for a place in any part of God's 


works. It procures us the approbation and 
love of all wiſe and good beings, and renders 


them our allies and friends. But what is of 


ae greater conſequence is, that it 


B14 6 makes 
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makes Gop our friend, aſſimilates and unites 
our minds to his, and engages his almighty 
power in our defence, Superior beings of 
all ranks are bound by it no leſs than our. 
ſelves. It has the ſame authority in all worlds 
that it has in this. The farther any being is 
advanced in excellence and perfection, the 
greater is his attachment to it, and the more 
is he under its influence. To fay no more— 
'tis the law of the whole univerſe : it ſtands 
firſt in the eſtimation of the Dz1Ty : its ori 
ginal is his nature; and it is the very object 
that makes him lovely. 


The fame mode of amplification is adopted 
in diſplaying the odiouſneſs, the deformity, 
and the baneful effects of any vicious habit ol 
purſuit. Does the writer want to excite our 
abhorrence of envy ? The envious man, 
ſays STEELE, is in pain upon all occaſions 
which ought to give him pleaſure. The te- 
liſh of his life is inverted; and the objects 
which adminiſter the higheſt ſatisfaction to 
thoſe who are exempt from this paſſion, give 
the-quickeſt pangs to perſons who are ſubject 
to it. All the perfections of their fellow- 
creatures are odious : youth, beauty, valour, 
and wiſdom are provocations of their dil. 

5 | pleaſure. 


pleaſure; * What a wretched and apoſtate 


fate is this | to be offended with excellence, 
and to hate a man becauſe we approve him 
the condition of the envious man is the moſt 
emphatically miferable ; he is not only inca- 
pable of rejoicing in another's merit or ſue- 
ceſs, but lives in a world wherein all man- 
kind are in a plot againſt his quiet, by ſtu- 
| dying their own happineſs and advantage. 


here is leſs occafion to multiply examples 
on this head, as they muſt have frequently 
| eccurred to the ſtudent in his former courſe of 
reading. Amplifieation is not only neceflary 
at the beginning of a Theme ; but one of the 
moſt uſeful figures of rhetoric in every part 
and ſpecies of compoſition, When properly 
employed, it gives aſtoniſhing energy to a 
ſingle thought or ſentiment, as well as to the 
expoſition of the whole ſubject. It does not 
| ſuffer an important idea to paſs away like a 
Haſh of lightning; but brings it back again 
and again, always varying its form, and con- 
cealing its intrinſie fameneſs under the appear- 
ance of novelty. The minds of our heaters 


deing amuſed with this piece of deceit, dwell - 
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with pleaſure on the ſame object, and take a} 
the impreſſion which we : propoſe to mak 
_ them. 


Let us - nature, when ſhe ſpeak; 
within us, and is governed only by ſome 
predominant paſſion ; and we ſhall find 
the ſame thought conſtantly returning, and 
frequently in the very ſame terms. Art pur. 
ſues the ſame plan, only varying a little the 
outward appearance. Porr's Eſſay on Man 
abounds with inſtances of this kind. See 
particularly his thoughts on Virtue, on Hap- 
pineſs, on the perfection of Human Nature, 
and on the origin - of Superſtition and Ty- 
ranny. I 


From what has been here laid down, the 
ſtudent will rcac:iy conceive the propriety of 
beginning his I heme or eſſay with a full and 
ſinking expoſition of the ſubject. But with 
whatever ingenuity he may preſent it in diffe- 
rent points of view ;—however clearly or for- 
cibly he may ſtate his own. opinions; others 
may be unwilling to adopt them on his bare 
aſſertion, He muſt therefore prove the trutl 
of eveiy thing, and call in the aid of argu- 
ment to render the impreſſion ſtronger and 

deeper. 
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deeper. Thus, | ſill following the guidance 


of nature, and the unerring reſult of obſerva- 
tion and experience, we are led to the next 
diviſion of a Theme, or what is commonly 


called its 


24 Part, namely, AzcumenT.—On this 
head, which is certainly of the utmoſt conſe- 


meet with much accurate information in Dr. 
Blair's thirty-ſecond Lecture. He does 
not amuſe us with fanciful theories ; but he 
points out and explains in a ſatisfactory man- 
ner all the real aſſiſtance which can be derived 
from art, Good ſenſe, a penetrating and vi- 
gorous mind, joined to a thorough knowledge 
of the ſubject, will always ſuggeſt a variety 
of arguments to eſtabliſh any truth, or fa- 


proper ſelection of ſuch of them as appear 


{ct them off to the greateſt advantage. Dr. 
BLa1k alſo ſhews when, and in what manner 
the paſſions may be effectually called in to the 
ad of argument and reaſon, in order to con- 
vince the underſtandings, to affect the hearts, 
and to influence the ſentiments and conduct 
of others. f 
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quence in whatever we, ſpeak or write, we 


vourite opinion, Art teaches us to make a 


molt convincing, and to arrange, enforce, or 


n 
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The only thing, therefore, which it may 
be proper to add to the Doctor's judicious re. 
marks on this ſubject, is 2 ſhort expoſition of 
the difference between logical and oratoricil 
arguments, between the various forms, in 
which philoſophy and eloquence preſent the 
fame truth, for the purpoſe of conviction, 


The formal ſyllogiſm, or philoſophical 
argument confiſts of three propoſitions, placed 
in the following order: 


We ſhould take delight in whatever can improve us: 
Polite literature can improve us: 


Therefore we ſhould take delight in polite literature. 


Such formality of method is allowab 
only in Mathematics, or in the ftri& and 
fevere itiveſtigation and demonſtration cl 
truth. But in works of taſte, though ſounl 
logic is the foundation of all ſolid eloquence, 
the argument appears in a very different thape; 
that air of ſtiffneſs is entirely removed; al 


tte parts are reverfed, or diſguiſcd ; - and the 


propoſition to be proved is placed firſt, and 
the reaſon, by which it is proved, does not 
corte till the laſt ; for example, the orato! 
would ftate the former ſyllogiſm thus: 
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Is it poſſible not to delight in polite literature, finde it 
improves the mind, ſoftens the manners, and gives 
the moſt exquiſite poliſh, and higheſt finiſhing to the 
human character? Self-love and our own reaſon are 
ſufficient to make it dear to us, and engage us to cyl» 
tivate it with eagerneſs and nn 


Should any more inſtances be thought neceſ- 
fary toexemplity this difference, we need only 
| lay before the pupil that well known and juſt- 
ly admired part of TiLLoTsoN's Sermon 

| on Sincerity, in which his object is to prove 


that Truth and Sincerity have all the advan- 


tages of appearance and many more. For 
this purpoſe he employs a variety of argu- 
ments, ſtript of their logical form, and pre- 
| ſented with an air of the moſt perſuaſive ſim- 
plicity. | 


Ik.“ ſays he, the ſhew of any thing 

de good for any thing, I am ſure the reality 
is better; for why does any man difſemble, 
or ſeem to be that which he is not, but be. 
cauſe he thinks it good to have the qualities 
he pretends to? For to counterfeit and to diſ- 
ſemble is to put on the appearance of ſome 
real excellency. Now the beſt way for a man 


Y Principes de la Littérature, Tome iv. 
to 
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to ſeem to be any thing, is really to be what 
he would ſeem to be. Beſides, it 1s often az 
troubleſame to ſupport the. pretence of a good 
quality, as to have it; and if a man have it 
not, it is moſt likely he will be diſcovered to 
want it, and then all his labour to ſeem to 
have it is loſt. There is ſomething unnatu— 
ral in painting, which a ſkilful eye will es. 
ſily diſcern from native beauty and complex. 
ion. | 


It is hard to perſonate and act a part 
long: for where truth is not at the bottom, 
nature will always be endeavouring to retum, 
and will betray herſelf at one time or other, 
Therefore, if any man think it convenient to 
ſcem good, let him be ſo indeed, and then his 
goodneſs will appear to every one's ſatisfac- 
tion; for truth is convincing, and carries it 
own light and evidence along with it, and 
will not only commend us to every man's 
conſcience, but, what is much more, to Goo, 
who ſearcheth our hearts. So that upon al 
accounts, Sincerity is true wiſdom. 


„ Particularly to the affairs of this world, 
integrity hath many advantages over all the 


artificial modes of diſſimulation and deceit. 
It 
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It is much the plainer and eaſier, much the 
ſafer and more ſecure way of dealing in the 
world: it hath leſs of trouble and difficulty, 
of entanglement and perplexity, of danger 


and hazard in it: it is the ſhorteſt and near- | 


eſt way to our end, carrying us thither in a 
ſtraight line; and will hold out and laſt long- 
eſt, The arts of deceit and cunning conti- 
nually grow weaker and leſs effectual and ſer- 
viceable to thoſe that practiſe them; whereas 
integrity gains ſtrength by uſe, and the more 
and longer any man practiſeth it, the greater 
ſervice it does him, by confirming his repu- 
tation, and encouraging thoſe with whom he 
hath to do, to repoſe the greateſt confidence 
in him, which is an unſpeakable advantage 
in buſineſs and the affairs of life. 


A diſſembler muſt always be upon his 
guard, and watch himſelf carefully, that he 
do not contradict his own pretenſions; for he 
acts an unnatural part, and therefore muſt put 
a continual force and reſtraint upon himſelf. 
Whereas he that acts ſincerely hath the eaſieſt 
uk in the world, becauſe he follows nature, 
and ſo is put to no trouble and care about his. 
words and actions « he needs not invent any 
pretences before-hand, nor make any excuſes 


aft ter- 
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afterwards, for any thing he hath ſaid cr 
done. 


* But" inſincerity is very troubleſome ty 
manage: à hypocrite hath ſo many things tg 
attend to, as make his life a very perplexed 
and intricate thing. A liar hath need of x 
good memory, leſt he contradict at one time 
what he hath ſaid at another: but truth is al. 
ways conſiſtent with itfelf, and needs nothing 
to help it out: it is always near at hand, and 
ſits upon our lips: whereas a lie is trouble. 
ſome, and needs a great many more to make 
it good. 


* Add to all this, that ſincerity is the 
moſt compendious wiſdom, and an excellent 
inſtrument for the ſpeedy diſpatch of buſineſs, 
It creates confidence in thoſe we have to dell 
with, ſaves the labour of many inquiries, and 
brings things to an iſſue in few words. It is 
like travelling in a plain, beaten road, which 
commonly brings a man ſooner to his joui- 
ney's end, than by-ways, in which men often 
loſe themſelves. In a ward, whatſoever 
convenience may be thought ta be in falſhood 
and diſſimulation, it is ſaon over; but the 
wconvenience of it is perpetual, becauſe it 

brings 


— 
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brings a man under an everlaſting jealouſy 
and ſuſpicion, ſo that he is not believed when 
he ſpeaks truth, nor truſted when, perhaps, 
he means honeſtly, When a man hath once 
forfeited the reputation of his integrity, no- 
thing will then ſerve his turn, neither truth nor 
falſhood. 


« Indeed, if a man were only to deal in 
the world for a day, and ſhould never have 
occaſion to converſe more with mankind, ne- 
yer more need their good opinion or good 
word, it were then no great matter (as far as 


it reſpects the affairs of this world) if he 


ſpent his reputation all at once, and ventured it 
at one throw. But if he be to continue in the 
world, and would have the advantage of re- 
putation whilſt he is in it, let him make uſe 
| of truth and ſincerity in all his words and ac- 
tions, for nothing but this will hold out to. 
the end. All other arts may fail; but truth 
and integrity will carry a man through, and 
bear him out to the laſt.” 


The ſeveral paragraphs of this quotation 
may be given as ſo many exerciſes to the ſtu- 
dent, for the purpoſe of his reducing all the 
arguments to à preciſe logical form. Such 
| exerciſes 
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exerciſes will put his ingenuity to the proof, of a 
and will enable us to judge whether he haz for 
juſt conceptions of the before-mentioned dif. | than 
ference between the nakedneſs of philoſophi. volye 
cal truth, and the captivating dreſs of oratory, 


poin 
5 peali 
3d Part, Ex Au PLB. -As we are apt tobe fullet 
deluded by the ſophiſtry of our own paſſions, pet 
and to be impoſed upon by the ſpecious fe- * 
ſoning of others, we have always an excuſe ful in 
for refuſing our aſſent to any arguments hou- 
ever ſecmingly ſtrong, or clear. Though Tt 
we may be incapable of refuting them, till Elfay 
we may doubt, ſtill we may ſuſpect our want Ing ir 
of ſufficient information, or of {ſufficient the 4 
ſhrewdneſs to detect their fallacy. The tridut: 
writer, therefore, or ſpeaker, who wiſhes to comp] 
perſuade, cannot be ſure of accompliſhing Pay 
that end by the force of argument alone: he prince 
will often find it of great advantage and ſome- but bo 
times of indiſpenſable neceſſity to verify the ultity 
juſtneſs of his remarks by hiſtorical teſtimo- 
nies. Is he defirous of recommending ary 
Particular line of conduct? What can give 
more weight to his arguments in favour of i, 
than to ſhew in ſome remarkable inſtances, 
that it led to proſperity and to glory? Docs Rue; 
he aim at expoſing the danger, or the infamy N cx 
Of 
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of an bppoſite behaviour? It is impoſſible 
for him to urge any thing more convincing 
than the examples of thoſe, who have been in- 
volved by ſuch meaſures in difficulties, diſap- 
pointment, ruin, and diſgrace. This is ap- 
pealing to facts, which carry with them the 
fulleſt evidence: it is applying hiſtory and the 
experience of others to the beſt purpoſes, as 
a warning againſt vice and folly, and a power- 
ful incitement to virtue and wiſdom.* 


There is no part of AppisoN's beautiful 
Eſſay on Modeſty, which makes a more laſt- 
ing impreſſion than the well- ſelected ſtory of 
the young prince, whoſe father, being a 
tributary king to the Romans, had ſeveral 
complaints laid againſt him before the Senate, 
as a tyrant and oppreſſor of his ſubjects. The 
prince went to Rome to defend his father, 
but coming into the ſenate, and hearing a 
ultitude of crimes proved upon him, was ſo 
preſſed when it came to his turn to ſpeak, 
that he was unable to utter a word. The 
enators were more moved at this inſtance of 


odeſty and ingenuity than they could have 


* Omnis exempli documenta, in illuſtri poſita monumento, 
Dvert; inde—quod imitere, capias ; inde fœdum inceptu, 
«cum exitu, quod vites. Livy. 
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been by the moſt pathetic oration; and par. ſulte 
doned the guilty father for this early promiſe ing. 
of virtue in the ſon.” and 
choic 
However clearly it may be proved by the force 
deductions of fair reaſoning, that modeſty Abb 
muſt excite very ſtrong prepoſſeſſions in its after 
favour; yet ſuch an example of its effects Chee 
enters deeper into the mind than the moſt the d; 
pointed effort of argumentative demonſira- Wi ceptic 
tion. ing ft 
Ath Part, SiMiLE.—Examples, conſidered BW *© 
as parts of a Theme, are illuſtrations of the breaks 


ſubject, taken from Hiſtory : ſimilies are i- Wiſtcrs fo 
luſtrations of the ſame ſubject taken from lind « 
Nature. But, though the former, as we oich a 
have juſt ſeen, afford great helps to perſu- | 

ſion, their truth muſt be aſcertained before In th 
we can acquieſce in the inferences deduce ILLO 
from them. The application may not be ent wi 
ſtrictly juſt : ſome material circumſtances nd ent 
may be ſuppreſſed or miſrepreſented. Doubts Wiilerting 
will therefore remain, till we are aſſured Nous v 
the fact, and all men have not leiſure, , er the | 
lents, and favourable opportunities for ſuch NProves : 
reſearches. The book of Nature is open v ence in 


every eye, and may be readily and eafily I bour g 
ſulte 
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ſulted by any perſon of common underſtand- 
ing. Here the orator looks for his ſimilies; 
and when he makes a happy and judicious 
choice, the moment he exhibits them, their 
force and beauty are univerſally felt. Thus 
Apv1sON, in one of the eſſays already quoted, 
after explaining his reaſons for preferring 
Cheerfulnels to Mirth, and after deſcribing 
the different effects of both, renders our con- 
ception of them much ſtronger by the follow- 
ing fine touches of imagery : 


*« Mirth is like a flaſh of lightning, that 
breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glit- 
ters for a moment. Cheerfulneſs keeps up a 
kind of day-light in the mind, and fills it 
witha ſteady and perpetual ſerenity.” 


ſue 
>fore In the extract alſo which I have given from 
wced ILLOTSON'S Sermon on Sincerity, the ſtu- 


ent will find ſeveral good ſimilies to illuſtrate 


ances nd enforce the preacher's arguments. After 
oubts Wlerting that ſincerity is the moſt compen- 
ed of ous wiſdom, and an excellent inſtrument 
e, ta" Wor the ſpeedy diſpatch. of buſineſs,” which he 
- ſuch Nroves trom its effects, as it creates confi- 


ence in thoſe we have to deal with, faves the 
bour of many 1nquiries, and brings things 
ſultes "=" 2 to 
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to an iſſue in few words,” he adds, that 
«© it is like travelling in a plain, beaten road, 
which commonly brings a man ſooner to his 
journey's end, than bye-ways, in which men 
often loſe themſelves.” Andin another part 
of the ſame diſcourſe, where the author en. 
deavours to ſhew, how troubleſome it is © to 
ſupport the pretence of a good quality, and 
that if a man have it not, it is molt likely he 
will be diſcovered to want it,” he introduces a 
ſimile with admirable effect: There Is,” 
ſays he, ſomething unnatural in painting, 
which a {kilful eye will eaſily diſcern from 
native beauty and complex1on.” 


There are ſome very good remarks on the 
proper uſe of ſimilies, conſidered as rhetor- 
cal figures in Dr. BLAIR's ſeventeenth L- 
ture. He claſſes them under two heads, . 
plaining and embelliſbing compariſons. l 
the former, he obſerves, the underſtanding 
concerned much more than the fancy ; and 
thercfore the only rules to be obſerved wit 
reſpect to them, are, that they be clear, and 
that they be uſeful ; that they tend to rende 
our conception of the principal object mor 
diſtinct ; and that they do not lead our vie 


aſide, and bewilder it with any falſe light 
Theſe 
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at Theſe are the ſimilies, which form ſo impor- 
d, tant a part of a Theme, and may be properly 
us called argumentative ſimilies. 

en 

art The ſecond claſs conſiſts of fimilies, intro- 
oy duced not ſo much with a view to inform and 
't inſtruct, as to adorn the ſubject of which we 
and treat. Theſe are chiefly employed in works 
be of fancy, or in compoſitions, the principal 
= end of which is agreeable entertainment, To 
oy crowd them into ſerious diſcourſes is a prof 
* of affectation, or of falſe taſte. Nothing 
rom 


can be allowed here but what tends to explain, 
and to convince, as well as to embelliſh. In 
the diſcuſſion of ſuch ſubjects, ſimilies, or any 
other lowers of rhetoric, when merely orna- 
mental, are very juſtly compared to the blue 
and red flowers in corn, pleaſing to thoſe who 
come only for amuſement, but prejudicial to 
him who would reap the profit. 
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+ The rules which Dr. BLAIR lays down, 
with reſpect to the objects whence ſimilies 
ſhould be taken, are equally ſimple, conciſe, 
and accurate. They muſt not be drawn from 
things, which have too near and obvious a 
nh to the object with which we 
compare them ; nor ſhould they be founded 
M 3 | on 
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on likeneſſes, which are too faint and remote. 
Low or mean objects are alſo very unfit to be 
uſed in compariſons, unleſs in burleſque wri. 
ting, where fimilies are introduced purpoſely 
to diminiſh, or degrade, not to dignify and 
adorn. But, perhaps, the greateſt fault in 
any ſimile is to take it from an unknown cb. 
ject, or one of which few people can fom 
clear ideas. Compariſons, ſays Quixr. 
LIAN, have been introduced into diſcourſe, fu 
the ſake of throwing light on the ſubjeft. It 
muſt, therefore, be much on our guard, nit H 
employ, as the ground of our ſimile, any obe 
which is either obſcure or unknown. That 
ſurely, which is uſed for the purpoſe of illufira 
ting ſome other thing, ought to be more obvinu 
and plain, than the thing intended to be ili 
trated.* 


«th Part, or ConcLusioxn.—With whit 
ever judgment and ability a writer may hai 
diſcuſſed the former parts of his Theme, 
ſubject, it 1s of the utmoſt importance that be 


Ad inferendam rebus lucem repertæ ſunt fimilirudin 
.. . » » Eft, igitur, præcipuè cuſtod iendum, ne id, qui 
fimilitudinis gratia aſcivimus, aut obſcurum ſit, aut ignotun 
Debet enim quod illuſtrandæ altertus rei gratia aſſumitur, by 
ſum eſſe clarius eo quod illuminat. 
. 2 | De Inflitut. Orat. Lib. viii. cap. 3 
ſhould 
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(hould end it well, and that the cloſe of his 


be eſſay ſhould confirm every favourable impreſ- 
1 ſion already made in the mind of the reader. 
oy The general rule 1s to recapitulate the moſt 
od ſtriking circumſtances ; to collect them into 
in one point of view ; and to enforce the reſult 
ob. of them with redoubled energy and ſpirit. 
rm How beautifully this rule is exemplified in 
17 Dr. PIC E's concluſion of the before- quoted 
fu panegyric on Virtue | 

is 

tt „such,“ ſays he, is the importance of 
jed VixTvE.,—Of what conſequence, therefore, 


is it that we practiſe it There is no argu- 
ment, or motive, which is at all fitted to in- 
fluence a reaſonable mind, which does not 


at, 


ſira- 


vid 

%a us to this. One virtuous diſpoſition of 
loul 1s preferable to the greateſt natural accom- 
plſhments and abilities, and of more value 

What. than all the treaſures of the world. If you 

hae are wiſe, then, ſtudy VIR TE, and contemn 

e, ' cvery thing that can come in competition with 

hat leit. Remember, that nothing elſe deſerves 


T one anxious thought or wiſh. Remember, 
Nu , - R 
1. col at this alone is honour, glory, wealth, and 


goon WY happineſs, Secure this and you ſecure every 
tv, "oi thing. Loſe this, and all is loſt.” 
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This method of ſumming up the Whole, 
and of uniting at the cloſe the main ſtrokes of 
every preceding addreſs to the underſtanding, 
or to the paſſions, 1s yery neceſſary. in long 
diſcourſes, not only to give them, by ſuch a 
combination, a more irreſiſtible effect, but 
to prevent the chief grounds of conviction or 
of perſuaſion from being too faintly remem. 
bered in a wide and rapid career, But in 
ſhort eſſays, a recapitulation of this kind 
would imply an unbecoming diffidence in the 
memories of others, or too great a fondneſ; 
for repeating e our own thoughts and language. 


If, therefore, we can depend upon the im- 
preſſion already made, it will be beſt ſimph 
to ſtate the aſſertion, 5 which we began, 
as the natural inference to be drawn from 
what we have advanced on the ſubject. De. 
licate turns, when uſed with caution, and 
without any appearance of art, frequently 
heighten the ſimplicity here recommended: 
they may ſhew our favorable opinion of the 
reader's ſagacity, and our juſt ſenſe of the 
value of his time, by not troubling him with 
tireſome repetitions, or ſuperfluous arguments: 
they may alſo convey another important idea, 


that the evidence ef the propoſed truth ap- 
peared 
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peared to us ſo ſtriking, that we did not think 
it required any farther illuſtration. 


But even in ſhort eſſays, when the ſubject 
has been preſented in various lights, a little 


ſcope may be allowed at the concluſion, to 


bring the ſcattered rays into a focus, and to 
increaſe the warmth as well as the force of 


the laſt impreſſion. Thus Mr. AppisoN, 


in the eſſay from which I have already taken 


two or three examples, and which is indeed a 
perfect model in its kind, after he conſiders 
the advantages of cheerfulneſs in different 
points of view, and the perpetual ſources of 


it to a good mind, concludes his arguments 


and remarks in the following manner: 


such conſiderations, which every one 
ſhould perpetually cheriſh in his thoughts, 
will banith from us all that ſecret heavineſs 
of heart, which unthinking men are ſubject 
to, when they lie under no real affliction ; 
all that anguiſh which we may feel from any 
evil that actually oppreſſes us; to which I 
may likewiſe add thoſe little cracklings of 
mirth and folly, that are apter to betray virtue 
than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh in us ſuch an 
eyen and cheerful temper, as makes us plea- 
| | ſing 
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fing to ourſelves, to thoſe with whom, we 
converſe, and to him we were made to 
pleaſe.” : 

When that part of a theme, which is called 
the ſimile, happens to be peculiarly juſt and 
ſtriking ; when it unites in itſelf the beauty 
of an image and the force of an argument; 
it will often be beſt to end there, and leave the 
reader to draw the inferences. Dr. Ions. 


so ſhews a great fondneſs for concluſions of 


this ſort in ſeveral of his Ramblers. I ſhall 
ſelect two or three very beautiful inſtances. 


In the eſſay on Good Humour, which he 
proves to be one of the moſt amiable and en- 
dearing qualities, he takes occaſion to lament 
the unfortunate miſtake of almoſt all thoſe 
who have any claim to eſteem or love, in 
preſſing their pretenſions with too little conſ- 
deration of others. ** Surely,” ſays he, pur- 
ſuing his train of argument, nothing can 
be more unreaſonable than to loſe the will to 
pleaſe, when we are conſcious of the powe!, 
or ſhew more cruelty than to chufe any kind 
of influence before that of kindneſs. He that 
regards the welfare of others, ſhould make his 
virtue approachable, that it may be loved and 

3 | copied, 
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copied, and he that conſiders the wants which 


eyery man feels, or will feel, of external aſſiſ- 
tance, muſt rather wiſh to be ſurrounded by 
thoſe that love him, than by thoſe that admire 
his excellencies, or ſolicit his favours ; for ad- 
miration ceaſes with novelty, and intereſt gains 
its end and retires.” Then comes the ſimile 
to cloſe the whole by a ſtrong illuſtration of 
this truth. — A man whoſe great qualities 


want the ornament of ſuperficial attractions, 


is like a naked mountain with mines of gold, 
which will be frequented only till the treaſure 
is exhauſted,” 


This author's - on the Knowledge of 
the World, and on the importance of accom- 
modating literary attainments to the purpoſes 
of life, is terminated in the ſame manner, 
with a ſimile taken from another writer, but 
deriving new force from the propriety of its 
application. ** By this deſcent,” ſays he, 
from the pinnacles of art no honour will 
be loſt ; for the condeſcenſions of learning are 
always overpaid by gratitude. An elevated 
genius, employed in little things, appears, to 
uſe the ſimile of LoxncG1Nnvus, like the ſun in 
his evening declination: he remits his ſplen- 

dor, 
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ſing to ourſelves, to thoſe with whom we 
converſe, and to him we were made to 
pleaſe.” g 
When that part of a theme, which is called 
the /imi/e, happens to be peculiarly juſt and 
ſtriking; when it unites in itſelf the beauty 
of an image and the force of an argument; 
it will often be beſt to end there, and leave the 
reader to draw the inferences. Dr. Jonx. 
SON ſhews a great fondneſs for concluſions of 
this ſort in ſeveral of his Ramblers. I ſhall 
ſelect two or three very beautiful inſtances. 


In the eſſay on Good Humour, which he 
proves to be one of the moſt amiable and en- 
dearing qualities, he takes occaſion to lament 
the unfortunate miſtake of almoſt all thote 
who have any claim to eſteem or love, in 
preſſing their pretenſions with too little conſ- 
deration of others. ** Surely,” ſays he, pur: 
{ſuing his train of argument, “nothing can 
be more unreaſonable than to loſe the will to 
pleaſe, when we are conſcious of the powe!, 
or ſhew more cruelty than to chufe any kind 
of influence before that of kindneſs. He that 
regards the welfare of others, ſhould make his 
virtue approachable, that it may be loved and 

3 | copied, 
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copied, and he that conſiders the wants which 
every man feels, or will feel, of external aſſiſ- 
tance, muſt rather wiſh to be ſurrounded by 
thoſe that love him, than by thoſe that admire 
his excellencies, or ſolicit his favours ; for ad- 
miration ceaſes with novelty, and intereſt gains 
its end and retires.” Then comes the ſimile 
to cloſe the whole by a ſtrong illuſtration of 
this truth.—** A man whoſe great qualities 
want the ornament of ſuperficial attractions, * 
is like a naked mountain with mines of gold, 

which will be frequented only till the treaſure 
is exhauſted,” “ 


This author's eſſay on the Knowledge of 
the World, and on the importance of accom- 
modating literary attainments to the purpoſes 
of life, is terminated in the ſame manner, 
with a ſimile taken from another writer, but 
deriving new force from the propriety of its 
application. ** By this deſcent,” ſays he, 
from the pinnacles of art no honour will 
be loſt ; for the condeſcenſions of learning are 
always overpaid by gratitude. An elevated 
genius, employed in little things, appears, to 
uſe the ſimile of LoNGINus, like the ſun in 
his evening declination : he remits his ſplen- 

dor, 
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dor, but retains his magnitude ; and pleaſes 
more, though he dazzles leſs.” 


But the ſimile, with which he ends his 
eſſay on the folly of a dilatory diſpoſition, 
produces a ſtill better effect, becauſe it ha; 
not the leaſt appearance of having been fought 
after: it flows down ſmoothly with the ftream 
of argument, and finds an caſy acceſs to th: 
underſtanding and the fancy. After a clear 
expoſition of the chief cauſes of this ſeducing 
weaknefs, and of the beſt preſervatives againſt 
fo fatal an indulgence, he concludes thus : 


The certainty that life cannot be long, 
and the probability that it will be much 
ſhorter than nature allows, ought to awake 
every man to the active proſecution of what. 
ever he is deſirous to perform. It is true, 
that no diligence can aſcertain ſucceſs; death 
may intercept the ſwifteſt career: but he who 
is cut off in the execution of an honeſt under- 
taking, has at leaſt the honour of falling in 
his rank, and has fought the battle, though 
he miſſed the victory.” 


From the different paſſages which | have 
quoted, it is very plain that the concluſion of 
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an eſſay or theme admits of ſuch variety as 


not to be reducible to any particular rules ; 
that the beſt directions which can be given 
on this head are compriſed in a few words ; 
place that laſt which you think moſt impreſſive, 
or on which you are willing“ that the ſtrength 
of your cauſe ſhould reſt.” * 


To theſe remarks it may be proper to add, 
that though I think it of importance to re- 


quire, in a ſchool-boy's firſt exerciſes, a me- 
thodical arrangement of the ſeveral parts of a 


Theme, yet the teacher ſhould alſo lay before 
bim examples, where that order is entirely 
changed with the happieſt effect. The 
young writer muſt learn by degrees to ſhake 
of all air of conſtraint, and to hide the moſt 
regular efforts of his art and genius under the 
ſew of natural caſe, and of a total diſregard 
of inſinuation or deſign. 


dee Dr. BLAIR's thirty-ſecond Lecture, vol. ii. page 425. 
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Is erit eloquens, qui ad id, quoacuhque decebit, poterit ac. 
commodare orationem. Quod cum ſtatuerit, tum, ut quid. 
que erit dicendum, ita dicet, nec ſatura jejune, nec grandi 
minutè, nec item contri ; ſed erit rebus ipſis par, et æqus- 


bilis oratio. Cickko. 


— — 


As the pupil is ſuppoſed to have read, with 
particular care, thoſe works on the ſubject of 
oratory and criticiſm, which I recommended 
in the preparatory courſe of ſtudy, he can r- 
quire very little farther aſſiſtance in entering 
upon theſe laſt exerciſes in compoſition. It 
will be enough to remind him, in a ſummary 
manner, of the moſt important obſervations 
reſpecting the nature and proper end of or 
tory, the different kinds of queſtions, and 
the uſual diviſion or parts of a regular ſpeech; 
and to illuſtrate theſe by a variety of approvel 
examples. Good models not only throw the 
tulleſt light on every precept, but infule into 
the ſouls of youth the glow of generous emu- 


lation ; they point out the road to oratorical 
emi- 
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eminence : and by the proofs which they af. 
ford of the ſucceſsful exertions of others, 


| they animate perſeverance in ſo honourable a 


career. 


SUMMARY OF RHETORICAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS, TAKEN CHIEFLY FROM THE 
wRITINGS OF CICERO AND QUIN- 
TILIAN. 


The firſt of theſe great maſters conſiders 
doquence as a civil, or political accompliſh- 
ment, the end of which is to govern men's 
minds, and to promote their happineſs by the 
powers of ſpeech.“ The duty of the orator 


is to ſtate intereſting truths with ſuch probabi- 


lity and evidence as may gain belief, and with 
luch force and ſimplicity as may produce per- 
ſuaſion. He muſt be able to prove, to delight, 
and to work upon the paſſions. To prove is a 
a matter of neceſſity ;—to delight, is indiſpen- 
lably requiſite to engage the attention ;—and 
to work upon the paſſions is the ſureſt means 


* Civilis quzdam ratio eſt, , . + . . . finis, perſuadere 
blogs. De Invent, Rhet. lib, 1. 


of 
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of victory ; for this contributes more than all 
the reſt to the attainment of the ſpeaker's pur: 
poſe.* It is by the help of the paſſions that 
oratory triumphs, and exerts its empire over 
our hearts. He, who has the art of raiſing 
them effectually, is at any time maſter of 
our minds, and can at pleaſure make us paſs 


from ſorrow to joy, from pity to rage: ve. 


hement as a tempeſt, irreſiſtible as lightning, 
impetuous as a torrent, he bears down all be. 
fore him, and overwhelms every obſtacle by 


the rapid flood of his eloquence. 


The nature and proper end of oratory being 
thus pointed out, the teacher ſhould interrupt 
for a tew moments this ſummary of rhetori- 
cal precepts, in order to fix the attention of 
his pupils on that beautiful exhortation to the 
ſtudy of eloquence, which Cc ER puts into 


* Ita dicet, ut probet, ut delectet, ut fleftat. Probare, ne- 
ceſſitatis eſt ; delectare, ſuavitatis ; — flectere victoriæ. Nam 


id unum ex omnibus ad obtinendas cauſas poteſt plurimum. 


Orator ad BRur. 


+ Vehemens ut procella, penetrans ut fulmen, incitatus ut 
torrens, rapidis eloquentiæ fluctibus cuncta proruit, et pro- 
turbat. | De Orat. 
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CICERO'S EXNORTATION, &c. 177 
me mouth of CRassus.* I cannot, ſays he, 
aenceide any thing more excellent than to be able 


by language to captivate the affections, to charm 
the under flanding,, and to impel or reſtrain the 
will of whole aſſemblies as you pleaſe. Among 
f | every free people, eſpecially in peacgful, ſettled 
$ governments, this fingle art has always emi- 


| nently flouriſhed, and always exerciſed the 
I greateſt fway. For what can be more far pri- 
ig than that, amidſt an infinite multitude, 


„ almoft the only man capable of doing what 
| nature has put in every man's power ? Or can 
any thing impart ſuch exquifite pleafure to the 
car and to the intellett as a ſpeech, in which 
e wiſdom and dignity of the ſentiments are 


of beightened by the utmoſt force and beauty of 
he expreſſion ? Is there any thing ſo commanding, 


jo grand, as that the eloquence of one man 
ſhould 


* Neque vero mihi quidquam præſtabilius videtur quam 
ve dicendo tenere hominum cœtus, mentes allicere, volun- 
tes impellere que velis ; unde autem velis, deducere, Hz 
una res in omui libero populo, maximeque in pacatis, tran- 
ſulliſque civitatibus, præcipuè ſemper floruit, ſemperque do- 
minata eſt, Quid enim eſt aut tam admirabile, quam ex in- 
ata multitudine hominum exiſtere unum, qui id, quod om- 
bus natura ſit datum, vel ſdlus, vel cum paucis facere poſ- 
aut tam jucundum cognitu atque auditu, quam ſapientibus 
N ſententiis 


| one man ſhould appear, xh ſhall be the only, 
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178  CICERO's EXHORTATION 

ſhould direct the inclinations of the people, the 
conſciences of judges, and the majeſfly of fe. 
nates * Nay farther, can ought be cfteemed |, 
royal, fo generous, ſo public ſpirited, as 10 4. 
fiſt the ſupplant, to rear the proſtrate, to con- 
municate happineſs, to avert danger, and ty 
fave a fellow-citizen from exile ? Can an 
thing be ſo neceſſary as always to keep thiſ 
arms in readineſs, with which you may defeni 
yourſelf, attack the profligate, and redreſs ya 


own, or your country's wrongs ? 


But come let us confider this accompliſhment 
as detached from public bufmeſs, and from its wot 
derful efficacy in popular aſſemblies, at the bur, 
and in the ſenate: can any thing be more agret- 
«ble or more endearing in private life than elegant 

lan. 


ſententiis, gravibuſque ornata oratio et perpolita? aut tam po- 
tens, tamque magnificum, quàm populi motus, judicum rel: 
giones, ſenatiis gravitatem, unius oratione converti ? Qui 
porrò tam regium, tam liberale, tam munificum, quam open 
ferre ſupplicibus, excitare afflictos, dare ſalutem, liberare per- 
culis, retinere homirtes in civitate ? Quid autem tam neceſſw- 
um, quam tenere ſemper arma, quibus vel tectus ipſe eſſe po 
fis, vel provocare improbos, vel te ulciſci laceſſitus? 


Age vero, ne ſemper forum, ſubſellia, roſtra, curiamqu 
meditere, quid efle poteſt in otio aut jucundius, aut magis pro- 
prium hamanitatis, quam ſermo facetus, ac nulli in re rudis! 
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$ 
language? For the great charateriſtic of our 
nature, and what eminently diſtingu iſbes us from 
brutes, is the faculty of ſocial converſation, the 
power uf expreſſing our thoughts and ſentiments 
by words. To excel mankind therefore in the 
exerciſe of that very talent, which gives them 
the preference to the brute creation, is what. 
every body muſt not only admire, but look upon 


ſait. And now to mention the chief point of 
all, what other power could have been of ſuffi- 
cient efficacy to bring together the vagrant indi- 
viduals of the human race; to tame their ſa- 
vage manners ; to reconcile them to ſocial life ; 
and, after cities were founded, to mark out 


laws, forms, and conſtitutions for their govern- 
ment ? | 


ths 


Hos enim uno præſtamus vel maxime feris, quod colloquimur 

inter nos, et quad exprimere dicendo ſenſa poſſumus. Quams 
obrem quis hoc non jure miretur, ſutnmique in eo elaboran- 
dum effe arbitretur, ut, quo uno homines maꝭimè beſtiis præ- 

tent, in hoc hominibus ipſis antecellat. Ut verd jam ad illa 
zumma veniamus ; que vis alia potuit aut diſperſos homines 
unum in locum congregare, aut à ferd, agreſtique vita ad hunc 
humanum cultum, civilemque deducere; aut jam conſtitutis 
civitatibus, leges, judicia, jura deſcribere ? 
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380 cickRO's EXHORTATION, &c. 


Let me in a few words ſum up this almoſt 
boundleſs ſubject. I lay it down as a maxim, 
that upon the wiſdom and abilities of an accom- 
pliſhed orator, not only his own dignity, but the 
welfare of vaſt numbers individuals, and 
even of the whole flate, muſt greatly depend, 
Therefore, young gentlemen, go on: ply the 
ftudy in which you are engaged, for your own 
honour, the advantage of your friends, ans the 
fervice of your country. 


A teacher ſhould not haſtily deſpair of any 
of his pupils: but I will venture to aſſert, 
that if a boy, after having gone through ſuch 
a courſe of ſtudy as I have pointed out, can 
xead or hear the preceding addreſs without 
emotion, any farther attempts to train him up 
to oratory would be a filly and ineffectual 
ſtruggle with nature. I ſhall now reſume 
the propoſed ſketch of rhetorical obſervations 
on the ſubject- matter of eloquence, the func- 


Ac ne plura, quz ſunt penè innumerabilia, conſecter; com- 
prehendam brevi.—Sic enim ſtatuo, perfecti oratoris modeia- 
tione, et ſapientia, non ſolum ipfius dignitatem, ſed et priv«- 
torum plurimorum, et univerſz reipublicæ ſalutem maxime 
eontineri. Quamobrem pergite, ut facitis, adoleſcentes ; at 
que in id ſtudium, in quo eſtis, incumbite, ut et vobis honor, 
et amicis utilitati, et reipublicæ emolumento eſſe poſſitis. 

De Orat. lib, i. cap. viii. 
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tions of an orator, and the ſeveral parts of a 
regular ſpeech. 


SUBJECT MATTER OP ORATORY. 


Materiam artis eam dicimus, in qua omnis ars, et ea facultas, 
quæ conficitur ex arte, verſatur. CickRo. 


Though the energy of eloquence and the 
profeſſion of true oratory ſeem to undertake 
and promiſe that an orator ſhould be able to 
diſcuſs every queſtion, which may fall in his 
way, elegantly, and copiouſly ;* yet the maſ- 
ters of this art have very properly reduced 
ſuch an infinite variety of ſubjects to three ge- 
feral heads, and have divided all orations into 
three kinds adapted to thoſe heads ; the de- 
monſtratrve, the deliberative, and the judicial. 
The ſcope of the firſt is to praiſe, or to 
blame ; of the ſecond to adviſe, or to diſſuade ; 
and of the third to accuſe, or to defend. 

Theſe 


Vis oratoris, profeſſioque ipſa bene dicendi, hoc ſuſcipere, 
x polliceri videtur, ut omni de re, quæcunque fit propoſita, 
ab eo ornate copioſèque dicatur. De Orat. 


f Demonflrativum eſt, quod tribuitur in alicujus certæ per- 
lonæ laudem aut vituperationem : deliberativum, quod, poſitum 


N 3 ＋ 
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Theſe will be found to comprehend all quel. 
tions where perſuaſion can take place : all 
matters which can be the ſubject of public 
diſcourſe. ; | 


It will here be proper to remind the ſtu- 
dent of another divifion of the various kinds 
of orations adopted by Dr. BLAIR, and 
ſuited to the three great ſcenes of modern elo- 
quence; namely, the ſenate, the bar, and the 
pulpit. This diviſion, however, is not ei- 
ſentially different from the former. The 


eloquence of the pulpit is chiefly of the de. 


monſirairve kind, being employed in diſplay. 
ing the beauty of religion and virtue, and 
the deformity of their oppoſites :; it partakes 
allo of the deliberative, in zealouſly recom- 
mendipg a pious and moral conduct, and urg- 
ing the ſtrongeſt diſſuaſives againſt vice and 
prophaneneſs: the eloquence of the ſenate 
and of popular aſſemblies coincides with 
what the ancients called the deliberative : and 
the eloquence of the bar is preciſely the fame 
as the judicial, Theſe three kinds, in what- 


in diſceptatione et conſultatione civili, habet in ſe ſententiæ die. 
 tionem : judiciale, quod poſitum in judicio, habet in ſe accuſe: 
tionem et defenſionem. . . . Oratoris ars et facultas in hac mate- 
rià tripartita verſari exiſtimanda eſt. De Invent. Rhet. 
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ever point of view we conſider them, either 
as varying with the nature of the ſubject, the 
ſcene of diſcuſſion, or the characters of the 
hearers, are not always ſeparated, but much 
more frequently united in the ſame diſcourſe. 
The connection between the demonſtrative 


q and the deliberative is obvious: the praiſes 
WW which the former beſtows on virtue, and its 
W ccnſures of vice, are ſo many exhortations to 


purſue the one, and to avoid the other : and 


W the arguments which the latter employs to in- 


cite to, or diſſuade from any meaſure, are 
founded in the demonſtration of its utility, 
its propriety, or the reverſe. Even in plead- 
ings at the bar, though it may ſeem that ju- 
dicial eloquence alone is neceſſary, as it is not 
the ſpeaker's buſineſs to perſuade the judges 
to what is laudable, or uſeful, but to ſhew 
them what is juſt and true, yet the former 
kinds are often found of the greateſt impor- 
tance. How will the advocate pay a beco- 
ming compliment to the judges ; how will 
he do juſtice to the characters of his client, 
of his adverſary, and of the witneſſes; or 
how can he aggravate the delinquency of the 
accuſed, or heighten the innocence of the 
detended, without the aid of demonitrative 
eloquence? Again, is not the deliberative 
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kind equally requiſite to influence the deei. 
ſion of the judges? They are ſuppoſed to be 
wavering between the negative and the affir. 
mative : it is the duty of the pleader to relies 
them from that ſtate of uncertainty or ſuſpenſe, 
and to determine them in favour of juſtice, 
Thus we may look upon the ſeveral kinds of 
_ eloquence as children of the fame family, en- 
gaged in the ſame purſuit, directing their efforts, 
though by different methods, to the ſame end, 
and often affording each other the moſt friend- 
ly and effectual aſſiſtance for its attainment, 


OF THE DEMONSTRATIVE EIND. 


The proper ſubjects of demonſtrative elo- 
quence are panegyrics; funeral orations ; ad- 
dreſſes of thanks, of congratulation, or of 
compliment; and invectives, or any ſpecics 
of defamatory memorials. In the former it is 
the buſineſs of praiſe to amplify and adom 
every merit; while, in the latter, all the 
powers of cenſure are exerted to give a darker 


hue to every defect, and to brand vice with 
deeper infamy. 
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QuIxTILIAX, in the ſeventh chapter of 
the third book of his Inſtitutes, traces with 


L great accuracy the chief ſources of panegyric 
and invective. The young ſtudent will be 
able to draw from them ſome general rules for 
W his direction. We need only guard him againſt 


the poſſibility of one miſtake, into which he 
may be led by the unfortunate example of 
QuixNTILIAN himſelf, He muſt never attempt 


| 10 praiſe a worthleſs object. The orator may 
& diſplay facts in all the pageantry of language; 


but let him not degrade the dignity of his cha- 
racter by adulation and falſhood. If his enco- 
miums are unfounded ; if they appear to ariſe 
trom an over-ſtrained flattery, rather than from 
the boſom of truth; they excite our indigna- 
tion at the flatterer, who not only proſtitutes 
his own talents, but endeavours to make us 
accomplices in his ſervility. 


To praiſe well, then, nothing more is re- 
quired than to collect every honourable fact 
and circumſtance, and to repreſent them in the 
moſt lively and ſtriking manner. Are we to 
ſpeak of a man's birth? If it be illuſtrious, 
we ſay, it is the noble blood of his anceſtors that 
lows in his veins ; the bold cagle does not 
bring 
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bring forth the timid dove.“ If his origin 
ſhould be obſcure, in that caſe, we ſhow hoy 
he has dignified the meanneſs of his birth by 
the luſtre of his actions: his glory has not 
been left him by inheritance ; it is the work 
of his own merit. 
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Are we to deſcribe his learning, or his ta- 
lents? Nature was ſo liberal to him of her 
gifts, and he was ſo carefully educated, that 
either of theſe advantages ſingly, without the 
aſſiſtance of the other, would have been {uf- 
ficient to form an extraordinary character. If 
education has been wanting, then his natural 
ſtrength of genius, like ſomewhat divine, took 
of itſelf a noble flight, and ſurmounted al 


obſtacles. Th 
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With reſpect to his perſon, if comely and 
graceful, we may obſerve, how admirably it 
was formed to be the receptacle of ſo great? 
foul : if the reverſe, then its defects ſerved 
as a foil to ſet off the beauties of his mind. 
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» Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis : perſor 
Eſt in juvencis, eſt in equis patrum : 

Virtus; nec imbelleni feroces praiſe 

Progenerant aquilz columbam.— Hon. Ot iv. . 4 and 1 
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The gifts of fortune are another topic : it 
is not the poſſeſſion, but the good uſe made 
of them, that is the proper ſubject of praiſe. 


W if the perſon, whom we celebrate, was deſ- 


titute of ſuch helps, the greater was his me- 


of his wiſdom and his virtue. If, on the 
contrary, heaven poured down upon him 
thoſe external bleſſings in abundance, his ap- 
plication of them to the beſt purpoſes is to 
be enlarged upon : they did not relax, but 
invigorate his exertions : they afforded him 
greater opportunities of diſplaying the * 
neſs of his heart. 


The virtues of public or of private life, 
either contraſted, or united, will alſo ſupply 
us with inexhauſtible ſources of panegyric. 
We may tranſport our hearers to the moſt 


vale of retirement, and we may ſhew them, 
in either, objects of the juſteſt eſteem and 
admiration. Even ſhould it happen, that the 


perſon, to whom we are paying the tribute of 


praiſe, has lived, or died, almoſt unnoticed 
and unknown, we may give a delicate turn 
to our encomium, and lament the circum- 

{tances 


rit in ſtruggling with adverſity, and riſing 
| ſuperior to the frowns of fate by the efforts 


ſplendid theatres of action, or to the humble 
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ſtances which concealed from ſociety an indi. 
vidual ſo well qualified to ſerve and to adom 
it, | 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 

Full many a flower 1s born to bluſh unſeen, 

And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air.—Gz ay, 


I thought it neceſſary to touch at leaſt on 
theſe general heads, in order to ſhew the pu. 
pil, that, in panegyrics, the orator is allowel 
to make the moſt of every circumſtance in 
his favour, and to embelliſh it with all the 
Wers of eloquence ; but that he muſt never 
loje fight of fatts. Theſe he may exhibit to 
the greateſt advantage. He may employ boll 
turns, ſwelling periods, hatmonious cadences, 
and brilliant figures. To this the hear 
readily conſents. We all know that every 
panegvric is a kind of triumph granted to vit- 
tue. But let truth be the key-ſtone of the 
triumphal arch, or the ill- ſupported ſtructure 
will ſoon crumble into ruins, 


It now remains to lay before the pupil, by 
way of practical illuſtration, a few cxam- 
ples taken from ſuch writers as have mol 
eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves in com- 
poſitions of this ſort. The firſt model | 
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all propoſe is the famous panegy ric of Iso- 

S-:irts. He is ſaid to have employed ten 

| ; years in writing and retouching it. Nothing, 

Weed, can be more exquiſitely poliſhed. 

E But its merit is not confined to the elegance 
b of the diction, to the ſplendor, magnificence, 
3 and harmony of the ſtyle: the dignity. and 
WW morality of the ſentiments are not leſs admi- 
nble, and being conveyed in ſuch ſmooth and 
1 beautiful language, they glide into the hearts 
: of youth, and often make a more laſting im- 
4 preſſion than the ſtronger burſts of oratorical 
W vchemence. 


| Thecenſures paſt on the ſtyle of IsocRA“ 
W 1:5 by Droxvys1vs of Halicarnaſſus do not 
W zppear tempered with ſufficient liberality and 
W candour. This critic blames the orator for a 
Pucrile affeftation of the flowers of ſpeech, and 
Ir often making the thought ſubſervient to the 
uc of the ſentence.* Severity is here car- 
ned fo far as to border upon untruth. We 
| readily admit that Is0crRaTEs diſcovers a 
great fondneſs for ornament, and the ſtricteit 
F «tention to harmony; but were not theſe al- 
E lowable and ever neceſſary in ſpeeches, de- 
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i. i, nn * 


ſigned, as CicERo ſays, for the parade, ny 
for the feld, * and where the orator's ſole ob. 
ject was to diſplay all the beauties of his art? 


— 
Y — 7178 
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_ Dioxnvys1vs certainly forgot this circum. 
ſtance, or he would not have employed th: 
following very inapplicable argument in ſup. 
port of his ſtrictures. When, ſays he, on 
riſes to give public counſel concerning war and 
peace, or takes the charge of a private man, 
who is flanding at the bar to be tried for bi 
life, he will not, in my opinion, derrve any ad. 
vantage from thoſe ſiudied decorations, thi 
theatrical and puerile flouriſhes + What 
then? The orations of IsockaTEs, I mult 
again obſerve, were not written for the pur 
poles of litigation or debate, but as ſpecimens 
of the pomp and powers of eloquence, to 
animate the young orators who frequentel 
his academy, or to compliment his country- 
men at a public feſtival. 
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How much more judicious, as well as l. 
beral, are the ſentiments of CIcERO on the 


* Pompz, quam pugnæ aptius, 
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W {ame ſubject! In performances of this kind, 
ſays he, a ſtudied elegance of diction, and a 
regular flow of melodious and well-turned pe- 
riods, are very admiffible. We may even labour 
vifibly, and without concealing our art, to 
meaſure and balance word with word; to com- 
pare fimilar, and oppoſe contrary circumſtances ; 
ond to make the correſponding parts of every 
ſentence conclude alike, and terminate with 
the ſame cadence ;—ornaments, which, in 
W real pleadings, ſhould be uſed in a much more 
| | ſparing, and undoubtedly in a more diſguiſed 
W manmer. But Is0cRaTEs confeſſes, in his 
panegyric on the Athenians, that he had in- 
duſirioufly ſought after theſe graces, as he 
wrote to gratify the ears of an audience, 
not to obtain a victory in a judicial con- 


teſt# 


rf 


* Datur etiam venia concinnitati ſententiarum ; et arguti, cer- 
tique, et ciroumſeripti. verborum ambitus conceduntur : de in- 
duſtriàque, non ex inſidiis, ſed apertè, ac palam elaboratur, ut 
verba verbis quaſi demenſa, et paria reſpondeant ; ut erebrò 
conferantur pugnantia comparenturque contraria; et ut pa- 
rity extrema terminentur, eundemque referant in cadendo ſo- 
num zA quæ, in veritate cauſarum, et rariùs multò facimus, 
et certe occultius. In Panathevaico autem IsockArEs ea ſtu- 
dioſè conſectatum fatetur; non enim ad judiciorum certamen, 
| fed ad voluptatem aurium ſcripſerat,—Orat. ad BRUT. cap. xii. 


CICERO, 
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CicERo, upon ſeveral other occaſions, 
ſpeaks of Is0cRATES in terms of ſtill warm. 
cr approbation. He calls him a great orator 
and an accompliſhed teacher ;* and fays, that 
he not only excelled his predeceſſors in every 
other requiſite, but was the firſt who diſcs- 
vered that a certain metre, or harmonious 
regulation of ſound, ſhould be obſerved in 
proſe, though totally different from the mea- 
fured rhyme of the poets. He mentions the 
high opinion which SockaTEs had formed 
of his talents when he was a youth, and 
which, after he had fully juſtified fo early a 
preſage of his eminence, was recorded by 
PraTo—by PLaTo, one of his cotempori- 
ries, and a profeſſed enemy to all the other 
Rhetoricians | So that, ſays Cicero, thoſe, 
who are not delighted with IsocRATFs, 
muſt ſuffer me to err with SocRATEsS and 
PLATO. T To this I ſhall ny add, nearly 


Magnus orator, et perfectus magiſter. 

De clar. Orat. cap. viii. 

+ Et cùm cætera meliùs, quim ſuperiores, tum primus in- 
tellexit, etiam in ſolutà oratione, dum verſum eflugeres, mo- 
dum tamen et numerum quendam oportere ſervari. Big, 

+ Hwc de adoleſcente Socg arts auguratur. At ea de ſe- 
3 ſcribit PLA To, et ſeribit æqualis, et quidem exagitator 


omnium rhetorum. Hunc miratur unum. Me autem, qui 


IsockATEM non diligunt, uni cum SockArE et PLATONE 
errare patiantur. Orat. ad Bxu r. cap. Xi 
in 
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in the words of the ſame writer, that Iso- 


in his favour, may well deſpiſe the judgment 
of inferior Critics. 


Let us now come to the panegyric itſelf, 
which is juſtly looked upon as the maſter- 
piece of this celebrated profeſſor. I am bap- 
py in being able to lay it before the Engliſh 
ſcholar, in Dr. GILLIES's tranſlation, with 
undiminiſhed grace and eloquence. 


THE PANEGYRIC. 


one of the general aſſembles of Greece, at the 
Olympic games, may be divided into two parts. 
The firſt is purely demonſtrative: it contain: 
the praiſes of the Athenians, and a review of 
a/l the brilliant paris of their hiſtory, with 
ſame remarks on the injuſtice and the impolicy 
Ahe proud pretenſions of Sparta. In the 
ſecond part, which 1s chiefly of the delibera- 


tive kind, the orator urges the ſeveral ſtates 


tereſt, ſecurity and liberty, ts lay ofide their 
O private 
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RATES, with ſuch honourable teſtimony 


This diſcourſe, which was compoſed for 


of Greece by the ſtrongeſt incitements of honour, 
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ſtrength and addreſs, while they allowed the 
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private animoſities, and to unite their forces 
in a vigorous and ſeaſonable enterpriſe again] 
the Perſian Tyrant. 


11ſt. PART. 


„ have always thought it remarkable that 
the lawgivers who inſtituted our public games, 
and eſtabliſhed our general aſſemblies, ſhould 
have appointed prizes of no ſmall value for the 
combatants who excel in feats of bodily 


talents of men of genius to languiſh without 
encouragement, Yet, if the qualities moſ 
beneficial to others be the beſt entitled to their 
regard, the accompliſhments of the mind 
ought to be preferred before all other advan- 
tages. The wreſtler may increaſe his own 
activity, the racer may redouble his ſpeed, — 
but neither of them can transfer any ſhare of 
thoſe excellencies to another ; for the powers 
of the body can never be communicated ; but 
the wiſdom of the tage diffuſes itſelf through 
the whole ſociety ; his writings carry light 
and 1mproveinent every where along with 
them; and all, who have minds open to re- 
ceive his inſtructions, may reap from them, 
not only the pureſt pleaſure, but the moſt 

ſolid 
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ſolid advantage. The little encouragement, 
therefore, that is given to literary purſuits, 
will: never determine me to abandon them: 
for me their intrinſic worth will always have 
{ufficient charms ; and the glory of pronounc- 
ing a diſcourſe, by which all Greece may be 
benefited, will ſupply the place of every 


other reward, and fully requite my labours.” 


The orator having delicately hinted at the 
importance of the ſubject on which he was 
going to addreſs his hearers, proceeds to unfold 
that idea. His defign, he ſays, is to ** exhort 
them to lay aſide their private differences, 
and to declare war againſt the barbarians.” * 
This, he adds, was a ſubject, which not 
only afforded the ſpeaker an opportunity of 
diſplaying his utmoſt abilities, but which, if 
properly diſcuſſed, might promote the high- 
eſt intereſt of his hearers. Beſides,” fays 
he, ©* it is. particularly ſeaſonable at the pre- 
lent juncture ; for our affairs continue in the 


lame unhappy condition as formerly, becauſe 


thoſe, who undertook to retrieve them, have 


* This was the contemptuòus name given by the Greeks 
a all other nations. It is here partiemlarly applied to the Per- 


lians, 


O 2 proved 
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proved unequal to ſo arduous a taſk.* Why 
then ſhould I decline any labour or exertion, 


by which Greece may be healed of her pre- 
ſent wounds, delivered from her inteſtine di- 
viſions, and ſaved from thoſe final calamities 
which threaten to overwhelm her?” . ) 


But as ſeveral others had harangued the 
Greeks on the ſame ſubject, IsocRATEs tells 


them, that he hopes to treat it in a manner 


ſo 


different from that in which it had been already 


handled, that it would ſtill appear new a 
unoccupied, 


nd 


Though,“ fays he, I muſt 


make uſe of the materials which my predc- 
ceſſors have already employed, my obſerva- 
tions ſhall have nothing in common with 
theirs; for eloquence can repreſent the ſame ob- 
Ject under many difterent forms, and at pleaſure 


leſſen or enlarge them. 


Thoſe parts which 


appeared moſt bright the orator can throw 


into the ſhade ; to thoſe which were faint 
.. obſcure he can give brilliancy and colour : 


- 


or 


he 


*The cen{urers of Isocx ArE8S ſhould be reminded; that 
PRMOSTAENES took, not only the hint, and the turn of 
thought, but even many of the words of the juſtly-admired 


exordium to his firſt Philippic, from the above paſſage, 
from the opening of the diſcourſe which the ſame writer 


and 
puts 


iniFtheanouth of Ar clans in the council of Sparta. 


can 
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can exhibit what is new in a venerable ancient 
garb, and adorn what is ancient with all the 
graces of novelty.* No argument, therefore, 
ought to be abandoned as trite, while there is 
a poſſibility of excelling thoſe who have treat- 
ed it. Paſt tranſactions are a common ſtock, 
to the uſe of which all writers are equally en- 
titled ; but the art of recording them in their 


* That a juſt ſenſe of the beauties, with which the oratians 
of Is0cR ATES abound, may not betray the pupil into an im- 
plicit admiration of his faults, it will be proper to make him 
acquainted with the ſevere, but juſt ſtrictures of Lox tus 
pn the above hyperbole in praiſe of eloquence. The deſign 
of this firſt part of the panegyric was to prove that the Athe\ 
nians had rendered more ſervice to Greece than the Lacedz- 
monians. To begin, therefore, with ſaying, that eloquence 
could totally alter the appearances of things—could magnify 
what was little, and diminiſh what was great, was a ſort of 
warning to the hearers not to place much reliance on the accu- 
racy of the orator's repreſentations, or on the juſtneſs of his 
parallel between thoſe rival ſtates.— 0 obs IToxperne, dun 679" 
drug, ſays Lo N GINUs, T4309; TpLy pox erer Ney, J ⁰ Tov dvr 
an,, NN d ννHouονινννε. ir juiy tyop vroNœig auvTw Tb h- 
myuriaeò AGyou, 4 n Ad hl Tc T6; ug Tous Enanmas GERN νjrl 
Leg Thy Acne 4 by £v 5 21 77 110 rer 1 Noir 
% Ex & & AGyos reοαννντν txours u e ede, 1 thugs xl 7% 
l Ta Teva Toa, 1%) Toi; praxpols Tipr9: Tv piyesWJo * 
6 70 r,, 4’ eri, x4 Tee TWy Wewph YE ap yad®; 
Anden.“ *Ovxow, ni Tie, Iobaporrts,, dure; [A445 x24 T% 
e AzxiJaupovio! 2%: Adnvaiuy Ai? x. Ne ug To rd, Moyuy 
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proper place, of deducing from them uſeful 
reflections, and of adorning the whole with a 
a ſtyle both harmonious and expreſſive, is the 
peculiar talent of genius, cultivated with care, 
and exerciſed by application. In my opinion, 
indeed, it would greatly contribute to the ad. 
vancement of all the arts, and particularly of 
eloquence, if we honoured with our applauſe 
and our eſteem, not ſuch as have opened a 
new career, but thoſe who have diſtinguiſhe| 
themſelves in purſuing an old one ; not ſuch 
as have afforded the original materials for any 
literary compoſition, but thoſe who, by giving 
a juſt arrangement and proper ornaments to 
the materials already prepared, have wrought 
them up into perfection. 


„ There are ſome men, however, who af. 
fect to be diſguſted with every appearance of 
art, and who can bear with no ſpecies of writing 
which is not adapted to the capacities of the 
vulgar. But their notions on this ſubject are ex- 
tremely erroneous. They confound the finiſh- 
ed productions of induſtry with the unlabourcd 
pleadings of the bar, not reflecting that their 
defign is as different as their execution; and 
that, while the one has no farther view but to 
confirm or ſet aſide ſome private contract, the 

other, 
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other, though little adapted to the coarſeneſs 


of practice, is an effort for immortal fame. 


| would aſk theſe admirers of ſimplicity, 
whether they imagine that the orator can ar- 
ray his ſentiments in all the ornaments of an 
elegant and refined ſtyle, codld not alſo preſent 
them in a leſs artificial dreſs, if the occaſion 
ſhould require it? Yet we may eaſily difcover 
their motive for maintaining principles ſo 
contrary to reaſon : they are willing to beſtow 
their applauſe on thoſe talents only, which 
reſemble their own, 


© But it is not to ſuch critics that I addreſs 


myſelf : it is to thoſe who can feel all the 


beauties of art, whoſe judgment is nice, 
whoſe ear is delicate, who will let flip no 
word without examination, and who expect 
to find in my compoſition a character which 
they have no where elſe diſcerned. To theſe 
have ſtill ſomewhat to obſerve, before I en. 
ter on my ſubject, 


lt is uſual to begin a difcourſe with beg 
ging indulgence for its imperfections. The 
orator, governed by this cuſtom, is always 
well provided in fuch excuſes as may avert 
the cenſure of his audience, Hy either had 
04 not 
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not leiſure to give the laſt poliſh to his ber. 
formance ; or, it is impoſſible ta find word 
adequate to the grandeur of the ſubjeft. For 
my part, I ſcorn to gain your favour by ſuch 
mean contrivances. If I ſpeak in a manner 
unworthy of the ſubject, or of my own repu- 
tation If my diſcourſe does not correſpond, 
I wil! not ſay to the time ſpent in compoſing 
it, but to all the time of my life ; I demand 
for it no protection; I ſubmit to your deriſi. 
on and contempt. And ſurely I thall deſerve 
the utmoſt ridicule and diſgrace, if, after ſuch 
magnificent promiſes, I offer nothing to au- 
thoriſe them. But this is ſaying enough of 
my own affairs: it is now time to conſidet 
thoſe of the public. 


All thoſe who have ſpoken in this aſſem. 
bly, adviſe you to lay aſide your private diff. 
rences, and-to levy war againſt the Barbarians. 
They have enumerated the unhappy conſequen- 
ces of your civil commotions, and deſcribed the 
important advantages which might reſult tron 
a diſtant expedition. Their opinion furely 
is juſt, and their arguments in ſupport of it 
are well founded ; but they place them not in 
that light which is moſt favourable for their 
cauſe. 
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The different ſtates of Greece are divid- 
ed into two parties, according to their form 
of government. At the head of the one are 5 
the Lacedæmonians; the other depends en- "4 
tirely on Athens. To think, then, of ma- 85 
king all theſe diſcordant members act harmo- 
niouſly, without firſt adjuſting to one deſign 
the powers which actuate and controul them, 
| betrays an ignorance both of our public affairs 
and of the invariable nature of things. If we 
intend, rherefore, not merely to make an oſ- 
tentious parade of a vain eloquence, but to 
benefit you by practical advice, we muſt en- 
| deavour to reconcile Athens and Sparta : we 
mult engage theſe rival ſtates to lay aſide the 
enmity which divides them, and by their 
| united force to acquire that ſuperiority over 
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Ne the Barbarians, which at preſent they are deſi- 
le. rous of uſurping over each other. 

NS, 

en. It would be eaſy to bring Athens to this 
the reſolution; but the Spartans, naturally inflexi- 
om ble, are confirmed in their preſent obſtinacy by 
ely a national prejudice. They believe, that, by 
fit hereditary right, they are entitled to the ſupre- 


in 
nelr 


macy of Greece. But if it ſhould be proved, 
that this very title, which they alledge in 
their favour, is actually againſt them, and 

might 


The 
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might be claimed by Athens with more pro- 
priety and reaſon, perhaps they may depar 
from a pretenſion, not more haughty and 
unjuſt, than inconſiſtent with the public in- 
tereſt. From this topic your fpeakers thould 
have fet out; and before enlarging on thc 
principles in which we all agree, they ought 
to have removed the cauſes of aur diſſenſion. 


« For my part, there are two reaſons 
which engage me to undertake this taſk ; the 
firſt and principal, that you may be tho. 
roughly reconciled with one another, and 
perſuaded to turn all your reſentment againſt 
the Barbarians ; the ſecond, that, if unſuc- 
ceſsful in this principal deſign, I may at leaſt 
have an opportunity of pointing aut the ob- 
ſtacles to your happineſs, and of proving in 
the face of this aſſembly the ancient ſuperiori- 
ty of Athens on the ſea, and its preſent titk 
to aſſert the firſt rank among the Greeks. 


«© And, indeed, if we allow that thofc 
thould obtain the pre-eminence, who both 
poſſeſs the greateſt power and diſplay the 
greateſt wiſdom and {kill in exerting it, it 15 
impoſſible to refuſe us that ſtation which we 
formerly maintained; for there is no city in 
; Greece 
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Greece ſo much diſtinguiſhed for its military 
exploits, as Athens for her naval expeditions. 
But ſhould this way of deciding be called in 
queſtion -—ſhould it be faid that human af- 
fairs are ſubject to great revolutions ; that 
power ſeldom remains for any conſiderable 
time in the fame hands ; and that the right 
of ſupremacy, like every other diſtinction 
among the Greeks, ſhould belong to thoſe 
who have firſt acquired it, or who by their 
ſervices have merited it the beſt; I am per- 
ſuaded that theſe principles are ſtill as fa- 
vourable to our cauſe, and that the more wei ght 
we allow them, our pretenſions will acquire 
the greater validity and force. 


„t is confeſſed, that of all the cities in 
Greece, ours is the moſt ancient and the moſt 
populous, and which amongſt all mankind 
has acquired the greateſt glory and renown. 
To titles fo ſplendid and convincing we join 
others ſtill more honourable. The territory 
which we now inhabit was neither acquired 
by occupation, nor ſeized by violence. We 
are not a mixt aſſemblage of different nations, 
+ is {Whom chance or neceflity has collected on 
we MW fame ſpot ; but our origin is ſo noble and 
gin ſo pure that the land in which we are born, 
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is the immemorial poſſeſſion of our ance. 
tors; and the ſame ſoil, which affords nou. 
riſhment to us, originally gave exiſtence to 
them. From that obſcure and unknown pe. 
riod we have ever, without interruption, en. 
joyed the ſame inheritance, which 1s related 
to us by the moſt endearing and powerful 
ties; for of all the Greeks we alone can | 
call the land which we inhabit our zu, FR 
our country, and aur mother. It belongs u fury 
thoſe who diſpute with us the foveregn that « 
power who defend their preſent pretcniion Thor 
by their former rights, and fa often boaſt the lisfi 
titles of their anceſtors, to prove an origin as fs 
illuſtrious and noble. Such then was the be. Whe 
ginning of our ſociety, and ſo confiderabl I :noth 


are the advantages we derive from fortune a been 
the Gods. Attic 


artic 
++ But the benefits which we have contcal Wi "44 
on others, require a deduction of much grea- WW ef; v 
er length; for to ſhew the merits of our ler in rec 
vices, we mult run over the annals of our hi WW moſt 
tory, and record from the beginning the tranſac WW can ! 
tions of our anceſtors. We ſhall find that! practi 
is to Athens the Greeks owe their all, whethe WM from 
with regard to war, or political inſtitution ¶ comn 
or the arts which poliſh life and render it oY know 
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able. In this deduction, you are not to ex- 
pect a detail of thoſe leſs conſiderable ſervices 
which time has obliterated, or obſcured, and 
Chic your orators have forgotten or diſdained; 
but of thoſe ſignal benefits known to all, neg- 
ected by none, and celebrated in every age 
and country. 
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« To begin with the firſt and moſt neceſ- 
| {ary demand of human nature, you will find 

that our anceſtors were they who ſupplied it. 
Though what I am going to relate may be 
disfigured by tradition or fable, the ſubſtance 
of it is not the leſs deſerving of your regard. 
When Ceres wandered from one country to 
| another in queſt of her daughter, who had 
been carried off by violence, ſhe received in 
Attica the moſt favorable treatment, and thole 
particular good offices which it is lawful to 
make known only to the initiated. The god- 
deſs was not ungrateful for ſuch favours ; but, 
in return, conferred on our anceſtors the two 
moſt valuable preſents which cither heaven 
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that practice of agriculture, which delivered us 
from the fierce and precarious manner of life 
tion common to us with wild animals; and the 


* knowledge of thoſe ſacred myſteries, which 
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fortify the initiated againſt all the terrors of 
death, and inſpire them with the pleaſing 
hopes of an happy immortality .* 


„ O ur anceſtors diſcovered as much bene. 
volence in diſpenſing theſe favours as piet; 
in obtaining them ; for their humanity com. 
municated what their virtue had acquired, 
The myſteries were annually unveiled to all 
deſirous to receive them; and the practice, the 


means, the advantages of agriculture were 
diffuſed through all Greece. 


should any perſon entertain a doubt 
about the certainty of theſe facts, a few words 
will be ſufticient to convince him. Their 
great antiquity, the univerſal tradition of 
them which prevails among all nations, is a ſuſ- 
ficient proof that they are not fictions of a day 
that if not founded in truth, they muſt be at lea 


* The votaries were taught to believe, that thoſe who had 
deen firſt wathed in the river Iliſſus, and conducted afterward- 
in proceſſion to the temple of Ceres, would inhabit eternally 
the delightful groves of Elyſium, amidſt ineffable enjoyment3, 
while the reſt of the human race were to be conſigned for eve 
to all the tortures of poetic hell. For a farther account of 
this ancient ſuperſtition the Kngliſh ſcholar may conſult DE PAu wi 
Philoſophical Diſſertations on the Greeks, which have been late) 
triaſlated by Captain Tnoxusox. . 
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| ſupported by probability, But we are not re- 
duced to depend merely on conjectures. The 
frſt fruits of the ground, which are annually 


delivered to us by the greateſt part of Greece, 
are a ſtanding evidence of our ancient bene- 
faction. If the Greeks have at any time 
neglected this ceremony, the oracles of the 
Gods have reproached their ingratitude, and 
commanded them to conform to their here- 
ditary cuſtoms. What then ſhall we after- 
wards believe, if we refuſe our aſſent to facts, 
atteſted by the Gods, admitted by the greateſt 
part of Greece, ſupported by ancient tradi- 
tions, and confirmed by modern uſages ? 


** But, independent of theſe conſidera- 
tions, we muſt admit, upon the ſole princi- 


ples of reaſon, that the inhabitants of this 


earth were originally in a very different fitua- 
tion from what they live in at preſent : they 
received not all their benefits at once from the 
hands of nature, but were allowed to procure 
them gradually, and by re-iterated efforts. 
Whether then we attribute their diſcovery to 
the labours of men, or to the bounty of the 
Gods, is it not reaſonable to conclude, that 
thoſe ſhould have been the firſt acquainted 
with them, W ho are regarded by all men as 
the 
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the moſt ancient; who are acknowledged to Tucc 
have a peculiar genius for cultiyating the arts, | driv 
and whole piety towards the Gods exceed; four 
that of all other nations? It is unneceſſary to Eur 
conſider the honours which ſo important ſer. were 
vices deſerve ; for no recompence can ever be by 
conceived which may ſufficiently reward there 
them. So much then of the firſt, the great. who 
eſt, and moſt general of all our good offices. mair 
| | | | Peace 
„% Towards that carly period at which ve ere 
performed it, the Barbarians poſſeſſed an ex. other 
tenſivè territory, while the Greeks were con. gave 
fined within the limits of, a narrow diſtrict. them 
The former lived at large, and enjoyed all the whic 
benefits of their ſituation : the latter, impri- valua 
ſoned as they were, fought with one another rec. 
about their pitiful poſſeſſions, and periſhel | who, 
by the calamities of war, or the want of com- Ather 
mon neceſſaries. Our anceſtors were not ide eſtabl 
ſpectators of theſe misfortunes, but generoul- witho 
ly ſet themſelves to remove them. They ſent | then, 
ebmmanders into the different cities, who, , 
allembling under their ſtandard the moſt needy, Wil cities 
or the moſt miſcrable, might lead them forth | than 1 
againſt the Barbarians, and put them in pol- ang el 
ſeſſion of ſome part of their territory. Theſe barian 


expeditions Were attended with uncommon 
ſuceels: 
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ſucceſs ; the Barbarians were conquered, and 


| driven from their frontiers : new cities were 


founded on the continents both of Afia and 
Europe ; and all the intermediate iſlands 
were ſubjected by our arms, and peopled 
by our colonies. The Athenian leaders, 
therefore, equally benefited both the Greeks 


who accompanied them, and thoſe who re- 
| mained at home. To the one they left the 
| peaceable enjoyment of ſuch poſſeſſions as 

were neceſſary for their ſupport ; and to the 


other, who were formerly deſtitute, they 


gave a territory not only ſufficient to maintain 


them, but even more rich and extenſive than that 


which they had left; for they acquired all that 


valuable tract which is ſtill poſſeſſed by the 


| Grecian colonies, and in which thoſe Greeks, 
| who, in imitation of the example of the 
Athenians, were inclined to ſettle abroad, 
eſtabliſhed themſelves at different times, 
without oppoſition or danger. Is it poſſible, 
then, to ſhew a ſuperiority more ancient than 
ours, which preceded the foundation of moſt 
cities in Greece; or one more nobly employed, 
[than in placing our countrymen in the lands, 


and enriching them with the ſpoils of Bar- 
barians d : 
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*« But ſuch grand and uſeful deſigns did 
not make our anceſtors overlook leſs impor- 
tant objects. They began, as every wiſe 


government ought to begin, by ſecuring to 


all dependent on them the firſt neceſſaries of 
life. But conſidering that theſe, though ſuf. 


ficient to ſupport life, could not render it 


commodious, they applied themſelves with 


equal aſſiduity to promote this uſeful pur. 


poſe. Their endeavours were crowned with 
ſucceſs ; and of all the benefits which mortals 
do not immediately derive from the Gods, but 
which are the reſult of human invention and 
ſagacity, the Greeks acquired none without 
the intervention of our anceſtors, and by their 
aſſiſtance they obtained the moſt conſiderabi 


and important. 


*« The inhabitants anciently led a wandet- 
ing unſettled life, uncultivated by laws, and 
unreſtrained by any regular form of govem- 
ment. While one part fell a ſacrifice to un- 
bridled anarchy and ſedition, another was op- 
preſſed by the wanton inſolence of tyrants. 
But Athens delivered them from theſe cala- 
mitics, either by receiving them under bet 
immediate protection, or by exhibiting het 
ſelf as a model of a more equitable ſyſtem of 
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policy : for, of all the ſtates of Greece, the 
was the firſt that eſtabliſhed a government of 
laws, and rendered the voice of equity ſupe- 
rior to the arm of violence. This is evident 
from the firſt criminal proſecutions, where 
the puniſhment was {ſought for in a legal 
manner, and not by the deciſion of the ſword. 
The parties, though ſtrangers, came to 
Athens, and received the benefit of our 


laws. 


© Our anceſtors beſtowed their attention not 


| merely on the uſeful arts, but likewiſe on 


thoſe which are agreeable. Many of theſe 
they invented; others they carried to perfec- 


| tion; and all of them they communicated 


and diffuſed. Both their public inſtitutions 


and the whole ſyſtem of their private œco- 


nomy were founded on the moſt liberal and 


extenſive principles : they were adapted to 


| the enjoyments of the rich, and to the neceſ- 1 
ities of the poor: the proſperous and the un= = | 


happy found themſelves equally accommoda- 
ted: to the one we offered an elegant retreat; 
to the other a comfortable aſylum. 


The commodities of the different ſtates 
of Greece were different. No one ſufficed 
| P 2 for 
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for itſelf ; but while it could ſpare of its own 
productions, it ſtood in need of thoſe of its 
neighbours. This occaſioned every where a 
double inconveniency ; for they would neither 
ſell what was ſuperfluous, nor purchaſe what 
they had occaſion for. Athens erects the 
Pireus : the evil immediately diſappears. - A 
trading town 1s eſtabliſhed in the middle of 
Greece, where the merchardiſe of all the dif. 
ferent countries are brought to market, and 
purchaſed at a cheaper rate than on the ſpot 
which produced them. 


We owe a juſt tribute of praiſe to the 
It is in 


authors of our public aſſemblies. 
tiizle that our differences ars reconciled, out 
prejudices removed, and that, joining in out 
prayers and ſacrifices, we are formed into one 


body and ſtate. It is in theſe that we call to 
mind our common origin, confirm our ancient 
friend{hips, enter into new alliances, or ce- 
ment the former ties by which we were united. 
Here, ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior 
talents have the nobleſt opportunity of diſplay- 
ing them; and thoſe, who lament the want 
of ſuch talents, receive the higheſt conſola- 
tion. The firſt have the pleaſure of ſeeing all 
Greece the witneſs of their abilities; the ſe- 
cond, 
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cond, of amuſing themſelves at the expence 


diſplayed on their account, and of being in 


er ſome meaſure the judges of their merit. In 
at che encouragement of inſtitutions ſo uſeful 
he no ſtate has gone farther than ours. We 


have ſhows, the moſt numerous and brilliant: 
ſome are diſtinguiſhed for the magnificence 


talents which they afford an opportunity of 
exhibiting ; and ſeveral on both theſe ac- 
counts. The numbers, who viſit us on ſuch 
occaſions are immenſe ; and if there'be any 
merit in bringing mankind together, and in 


have the beſt title to aſſert it. It is likewiſe 
in Athens that we meet with friendſhips 
never to be diſſolved, and that we find ſuch 


diſcovered, In theſe we diſpute the prizes, 


and philoſophy ; prizes the more conſide- 
rable, becauſe the reſt of Greece unites with 


us in diſpenſing them ; and, approving the 


have judged victorious. 


of others, of obſerving the brighteſt talents 


diſplayed in them; others for the arts and 


rendering them more ſocial and humane, we 


agreeable ſocieties as are no where elſe to be 


not of agility and ſtrength, but of eloquence . 


decifion of this ſtate, rewards thoſe whom we 


* | or; © 
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In other countries of Greece the aſlſem.. 
blies continue but for a ſhort time, and meet 
by diſtant intervals. But Athens is a conſtant 
aſſembly to all who chufe to frequent it. 
Athens alſo is the ſeat of philoſophy, which 
hath contrived and eſtabliſhed all thoſe inſti- 
tutions ; which hath ſoftened our manners 
which hath regulated our conduct ; and 
which, by teaching us to diſtinguiſh between 
evils brought upon us by imprudence, and 
thoſe inflicted by neceſlity, hath enabled us 
to ward off the one, and to bear the other ho- 
nourably. Athens likewiſe is the theatre of 
eloquence, a talent which all men are ambi- 
tious to acquire, and: which excites ſo much 
envy againſt thoſe who actually poſſeſs it. 
She has ever been ſenſible, that fpeech is the 
original characteriſtic of human nature; and 
that it is by the employment of it alone, we 
acquire all thoſe powers which. diſtinguiſh us 
tram other animals. She has ever been ſen- 
ſible, that fortune might diſturb the order of 
events, confound the deſigns of the wiſe, and 
give ſucceſs to the raſh attempts of folly and 
inexperience ; but that the art of ſpeaking 
with eloquence and force was ſuperior even to 
fortune, and could never be acquired but by 
men of judgment and ability ; that eloquence 

formed 
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formed the true diſtinction between the ruſtic 
and the ſage ; that it was neither by their va- 
Jour, their riches, nor any ſuch advantages, 
but by their eloquence alone, that thoſe, who 
had received a liberal education, rendered 
themſelves conſpicuous ; that this was the 
ſureſt teſt of the manner in which each of us 


| had been educated; that it was by eloquence, 


in fine, we not only acquired an irreſiſtible 


influence over thoſe among whom we lived, 
but diffuſed our reputation, and extended our 
| power over countries the moſt remote from 


us.“ In eloquence and philoſophy, there- 
fore, Athens ſo far excels all other nations; 


that-.thole, who are conſidered as novices at 


home, become maſters elſewhere ; that the 
name of Greek is not employed to denote the 
inhabitant of a particular country, but rather 
the talents for which the men of that country 
are diſtinguiſhed ; and that this appellation is 
more frequently beſtowed on ſuch as are ac- 


* This panegyric on eloquence will remind the reader of 
Ciczro's exhortation to the ſtudy of it, which has been in- 
ſerted in page 177. It is pleaſing to compare together the 
fine touches of two ſuch maſters, deſcribing the excellence of 
an art, in which they themſelves were ſo eminently diſtin» 
guiſlied. 
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quainted with our literature, than on thoſe 
who were born in our territories. 


« do not inſiſt on this ſubject for want 
of other topics: it was proper to ſay thus 
much, becauſe there are many who eſteem 
theſe talents. But I have promiſed you a 
complete panegyric ; the merit of our an- 
ceſtors is not leſs illuſtrious on account of 
their military exploits, than of their civil ef. 
tabliſhments. The wars, in which they have 
been engaged, are neither inconſiderable for 
their number, their object, nor the power of 
thoſe who oppoſed them. They are nume- 
rous, great, important ; ſuſtained in defence 
of their own territories, or undertaken in 
ſupport of the general liberty: for our anceſ- 
tors have always regarded their city as the 
common mother of Greece, as the protectrels 
of the innocent, and the ſcourge of oppreſlors, 
On this account, indeed, we have even been 
ſubjected to cenſure. It has been objected to 
us as a defect in our policy, that we have ge- 
nerally united with the weak againſt the ſtrong: 
but ſuch objections form the panegyric of our 
ſtate : for we were not ignorant of the ſecu- 
rity ariſing from powerful alliances ; we had 
too much experience not to know the danger 
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of befriending the wretched ; but this danger 
we have always preferred; that ſecurity we 
have always diſdained ; becauſe the danger 
was honourable, and the ſecurity was baſe. 
Our ſentiments on this ſubject, and our dig- 


| nity in maintaining them, are proved by the 


great number of thoſe who have had recourſe 
tous in their diſtreſs. I do not ſpeak of late 
events, or inſignificant occurrences ; but of 
ſuch as preceded the war of Troy, and alone, 
therefore, deſerve to be related by thoſe, who 
would defend the antiquity of their preroga- 


| tives, Long before that period, the children 


of HERCULES, and ſtill beforc them, 
AprasTus, king of Ar;os, came to m- 


plore our aſſiſtance. AbRAπ Tus had been 


unfortunate in his expedition againſt Thebes. 
He was not able to recover the bodies of thoſe 
who fell under the walls of that city: he en- 
treated therefore of our anceſtors, that com- 
miſerating the misfortunes to which all men 
were expoſed, they would not ſuffer the bo- 
dies of thoſe, who had died with arms in 
their hands, to remain unburied ; nor permit 
the violation of a ceremony ſo ancient and 
venerable, and held as ſacred among the 
Athenians as among all the other Greeks, 
The children of HercuLEs, again, when 
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perſecuted by the reſentment of Evgys. 
THEVS, judged the other ſtates of Greece to 


be incapable of relieving their misfortunes; 


fled to Athens for refuge; and expected from 


our anceſtors alone a return for thoſe impor. 


tant ſervices, which HERCULES had ren. 


dered to all mankind. From theſe particulars 
it is natural to conclude, that Athens even 
then poſſeſſed the higheſt rank in Greece; 
which ſhe may with juſtice, therefore, con- 
tend for at preſent. For who would have 
applied for aſſiſtance to a ſtate leſs powerful 
than their own, or to one who depended on a 
ſuperior, rather than to her who enjoyed 
the greateſt power and independence ?—parti- 
cularly with regard to affairs of general con- 
cern, and which properly fell within the 


province of thoſe who aſſumed the lead 


among the Greeks? Nor were ſuch as hoped 
for our aid deceived in their expectations. 
Our anceſtors undertook a war againſt the 
Thebans ; and, defying EuRvsTHEUSS 
power, received the unhappy children of 
HERCULES under their protection. They 
compelled the Thebans to deliver up the 
dead to their relations; and oppoſing the 
army of EuRYSTHEVs, reinforced by the in- 
habitants of Peloponneſus, overcame him 1n 
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. battle, and ſtopped the progreſs of ſo 8 
0 ous an enemy. | 
m Theſe actions juſtly rendered the Athe- 
1 nians deſerving of public eſteem; but by what 
Ne followed they obtained univerſal admiration. 
rs Unſatisfied with acquiring a precarious or 
en tranſitory advantage over their enemies, they 
e; changed the whole face of affairs. Thoſe, 
n- who applied to them as ſuppliants, were 
ve placed in a fituation to demand their own 
ful terms; and EurRysTHEUus, who hoped to 
aa enſlave them, was himſelf made priſoner of 
ed | war, and obliged to have recourſe to the moſt 
tle | humiliating ſupplications. Thus Evurys- 
on- THEUS, haughty and inſolent as he was ; 
the EURYSTHEUS, Who had ever kept in ſub- 
cad ection that hero diſtinguiſhed above huma- 
ped nity, that ſon of Jof TER, who, though a 
ns. mortal, poſſeſſed the ſtrength of a God; 
the Euryſtheus, I fay, who rendered the life of 
US's HERCULES a continual ſcene of labours, in- 
of lults, and ſufferings, had no ſooner incurred 
"hey the diſpleaſure of our republic, than he expe- 
the rienced ſuch a reverſe of fortune as obliged 
the him to yield to the children of that very hero 
ein- whom he had ſo long perſecuted, and to finiſh 


n in 


a life of pride and tyranny in the chains of ſer- 
Utle, 


vitude and dejection. e 
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Of all the good offices which we haye 
beſtowed on the Lacedæmonians, this is the 
only one that is neceſſary to relate. For, 
by this alone, the deſcendants of Her cules, 
who now reign in Lacedemon, were enabled 
to obtain a footing in Peloponneſus; to be- 
come maſters of Argos and Meſſene; to 
build the city of Sparta; and to lay the foun. 
dation of all that power and ſplendor which 
now diſtinguiſh their poſterity. Never, then, 
ought they to forget their origin : never ought 
they to invade a country, which was the 
ſource of ſo many advantages to theirs: never 
ought they to endanger the ſafety of that 
ſtate which protected the children of Hex- 
CULES ; nor attempt to reduce into ſubjec- 
tion, under one branch of his family, thoſe 
who ſaved his whole race from deſtruction. 


But farther, without inſiſting on conlſi- 
derations of gratitude, we ſhall find, that our 
pretenſions are ſupported by the ſtricteſt prin- 


ciples of juſtice. For was it ever thought 
lawful among mankind, that ſtrangers ſhould 
domincer over ancient landlords ?—that thoſe 
who receive protection ſhould command over 
thoſe who beſtowed it? that thoſe who im- 
plored aid ſhould become maſters of thoſe 
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who granted it? in a word, Thebes, Argos, 
and Lacedæmon were then, as they are at 
| preſent, next to Athens, the firſt powers of 
Greece. But the ſuperiority of Athens over 
theſe cities muſt be confeſſed, if we conſider, 
that ſhe overcame the Thebans when fluſhed 
with ſucceſs, in defence of the Argives z 
that ſhe conquered the Argives themſelves, 
abetted by all the power of Peloponneſus, in 
defence of the unfortunate ſons of Her- 
cuLEs ; and in fine, that, by oppoling the 
arms of EURYSTHEUS, ſhe ſaved the found- 
ers of Sparta, and the anceſtors of thoſe who 
now reign in Lacedemon. It is impoſſible, 
| I believe, to prove by a clearer evidence her 
undoubted ſuperiority over all Greece. 


This is not an improper occaſion. to 
ſpeak of our wars againſt the Barbarians, par- 
ticularly as we are conſidering who ſhall be 
appointed to command our forces ſent out 
upon any diſtant enterpriſe. The detail of 
all theſe wars would lead me too far. I ſhall 
therefore, as before, confine myſelf to the 
moſt remarkable. Of all barbarous nations, 
thoſe who inhabit Thrace, Scythia, and Per- 
ha, are the moſt ancient, and the moſt pow- 
erful. By all theſe we have been attacked, 


and 
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and all of them we have reſiſted. What ar. 
gument then remains for our opponents if 
we ſhew, that as the people of Greece were 
always obliged to have recourſe to us for pro. 
tection againſt each other, ſo the Barbarians, 
who projected the conqueſt of Greece, haye 
ever begun by firſt attempting to reduce * 
under their ſubjection? 


% Our war with the Perſians is the moſt 
illuſtrious of all. But thoſe which preceded 
it, are not of leſs conſequence in a diſpute 
about ancient prerogatives. During the fir 
ages of Greece, the Thracians, headed by 
 EumMoLevs, ſon of NEeTUNE, made an ir. 
ruption into our territory. 'The inhabitants 
of Scythia, aided by the Amazons, daughter 
of Maxs, engaged in a ſimilar defign. Both 
of theſe, however, did not invade our country 
at the ſame time, but according as each of 
them were ſeized with the ambition of ex- 
tending their arms over Europe. They had 
the ſame hatred againſt all Greece, and an 
equal ambition to enſlave every part of it. 
But they diſcovered their ſentiments only with 
regard to us: by contending with Athens 
alone, they thought to open the road to the 
conqueſt of all Greece. But neither their 

[ arms 
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arms nor their policy could procure ſucceſs to 
their deſigns: and though they fought againſt 

| our anceſtors alone, their overthrow was as 
complete and deciſive as if they had been op- 
poſed by the united foree of Europe. The 
loſs ſuſtained in theſe engagements muſt have 
been prodigious. The memory of facts ſo 
ancient would not have been preſerved, had 
they not been attended with very extraordi- 
nary circumſtances, It is ſaid, that of all 
the Amazons, who were engaged in this ex- 
pedition, not one returned ; and that even 
thoſe, who remained at home, ſhared in the 
common calamity, and with the loſs of their 
companions, loſt alſo their empire. As to 
the Thracians, they were anciently our neigh- 

| bours, and bordered on the confines of our 
territory; but this calamity removed them to 
ſuch a diſtance, that great cities have been 
built, and populous ſettlements have been eſta- 
bliſhed, in the ſpace which remains between 
us. "Theſe were noble exploits, and worthy 
of the people who claim the leading power in 
Greece, Sy 


** Equally conſpicuous was the behaviour 
of the Athenians in the wars againſt Dar1vus 
and XERXES. In the courſe of theſe ſevere, 

but 
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but honourable conteſts, we were on all ſides 
ſurrounded by dangers. The Perſians be. 
lieved themſelves invincible on account of 
their numbers; their allies, on account of 
their courage. But our anceſtors ſubdued 
both their courage and their numbers ; and, 
every where victorious, obtained for their ſig- 
nal ſervices the firſt prizes of valour. Soon 
after, we acquired the ſovereignty of the fea, 
by the conſent of Greece, and without the 
ſmalleſt oppoſition from thoſe who would 
now deprive us of our pre-eminence. I am 
not ignorant of the ſervices which, at this 
time, the Lacedæmonians rendered to their 
country : but theſe ſervices enhance the 
glory of our ſtate, which gained the moſt dil. 
tinguiſhed advantages over ſo illuſtrious a i- 
val. Here it may be proper to ſpeak at greater 
length of the exploits of theſe two republics, 
that I may bring to your remembrance their 
reſentment againſt the Barbarians, and the va- 
lour with which they oppoſed them. I am 
ſenſible of the difficulty attending a ſubject ſe 
often treated, and which has been the great 
topic of diſcourſe in many funeral orations, 
pronounced by the moſt eloquent of our citi- 
zens. The facts of moſt importance are al- 
ready occupied: the leaſt material only re- 

main. 
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| main. But theſe, inconſiderable as they are, 
if to relate them may contribute to the public 
good, ought not to be omitted. 


I regard as the authors then of the great- 
eſt benefits, and as deſerving of the higheſt ho- 
nours, thoſe citizens who expoſed their lives 
in the ſervice of their country: but I think 
we ought not to forget the merit of the ſtateſ- 
men of Athens and Sparta, who, before this 
war, held the civil adminiſtration. It was by 
them that their deſcendants were prepared for 
performing ſuch ſignal ſervices: it was by 
them that the people were inſpired with 
that valour, which conducted them to the 
paths of glory, and enabled them with diſ- 
tinguiſhed ardor to repel all the force of the 
Barbarians. Theſe great men were far from 
appropriating the revenues of the ſtate as their 
own, whilſt they neglected the care of them 
as the property of others; but, on the con- 
trary, they managed them with the ſame at- 
tention as their own, and abſtained from en- 
joying them as the property of the public. 
They did not meaſure happineſs by gold ; but 
he appeared to poſſeſs the moſt ſplendid and 
ſecure fortune, who, by performing the great- 


* 2 ſecured 


eſt number of virtuous actions, had not only 
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ſecured his own glory, but acquired a fund of 
honour to be tranſmitted as an inheritance ty 
his deſcendants. It was not their ambitionty 
excel in deeds of inſolence or pride: they 
did not diſplay their abilities in contending 
with one another; for they deemed the hu. 
tred of their fellow-citizens an object of mon 
terror than death itſelf in defence of thei 
country. They were more aſhamed of z 
public misfortune than we are at preſent of 
our private crimes. They beſtowed their a. 
tention in enacting wiſe laws, not for the r. 
gulating private contracts, but for correQing 
our vices, and purifying our manners. They 
knew that to minds improved by education, 
and trained up in the ſchool of virtue, te 
laws are ſufficient for aſcertaining privar 
rights or public privileges. Animated by 
zeal for the common intereſt, they did nut 
abandon themſelves to the ambitious:purlui 
of deſtroying their competitors, or of ſubjec. 
ing their tellow-citizens. The only object d 
competition amongſt them was to acquire pub- 
lic confidence, by meriting public approbation. 


When they entered into aflociations, 
now become too common, it was not to cabal 
againſt the ſtate, but to concert meaſures for 
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the intereſt of the people. They managed 
the affairs of ſtrangers with equal moderation. 
Greece, they knew, required to be governed, 
not to be ſubjected : they choſe therefore to 
be called its leaders, not its maſters ; to deli- 
ver, and not to enſlave it. Thus attaching to 
them the ſmaller communities by good offices, 


and not ſubjecting them by violence, they 


erer preſerved the moſt unalterable fidelity to- 


wards all their allies: their words were more 
to be depended on than our oaths at preſent : 
their engagements were more ſacred and invio- 
able : they placed their glory in their modera- 
tion, not in their power : they entertained the 
lame regard for their inferiors, which they 
withed to meet with from thoſe raiſed above 
them; and conſidered their particular territo- 
ties as fo many ſeparate diſtricts, while they 
regarded Greece as their common country and 
mother. 


*© Theſe principles, by which their beha- 
viour was regulated, they were careful to in- 
tute into their children, who afterwards ſo 
illuſtriouſly diſplayed their effects in the war 
againſt Aſia, and whoſe exploits neither ora- 
tors nor poets have celebrated in any meaſure 
equal to their merit. The defect, indeed, is 

Q 2 excuſ- 
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excuſable ; for it is as difficult to praiſe thoſe 
whoſe virtue tranſcends humanity, as thoſe 
whoſe actions fall below it: in the one cafe 
we want a ſubject, and in the other we-want 
expreſſions. For how ſhall we celebrate the 
men who are ſo far ſuperior to the conquerors 
of Troy, that whereas the latter employed 
ten years in beſieging one city, the former, 
in a far ſhorter time, triumphed over the 
united force of Aſia; and not only preſerved 
the independence of their native country, but 
delivered Greece from ſubjection? What en. 
terprizes, what labours, what dangers- would 
they decline in order to acquire honour during 
their lives, who ſo nobly died to purchaſe 
glory to their memories? For my own pur, 
I am convinced that ſome God raiſed up that 
war in admiration of their virtues : unwilling 
that ſuch men ſhould languiſh in obſcurity, 
or die without renown, he gave them an oc- 
caſion to diſplay the illuſtrious merit which 
they poſſeſſed, and to enrol their names with 
ancient heroes, benefactors of mankind, the 
immediate offspring of the Gods. Like thei, 
they rendered up their lives according to the 
law of nature and neceſſity; but like thele 
too, they left behind them the immortal me- 
mory of their virtues. 
«© Ou 
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« Our anceſtors, and the Lacedemonians, 
eren then, were rivals; but it was a virtuous 
nvalſhip, to diſpute ſuperiority in generous 
exploits z—a rivalſhip which excluded ani- 
moſity and ſuſpicion ; which was conſiſtent 
with mutual eſteem ; which engaged them not 
to unite with the Barbarians to ſubdue Greece, 
but to contend with each other who ſhould 
ſhew the greateſt valour in its defence. 


« They firſt ſignalized their courage 
againſt the troops of DARI us, who no ſoon- 
er ſet foot in Attica, than the Athenians, with- 
out waiting for the aſſiſtance of their allies, 
but regarding the common war as a private 
danger, oppoſed by their ſingle force the 
haughty enemies of all Greece; and though few 
againſt an innumerable army, marched forth 
with as much ardor, as if it had not been their 
| own lives they were going to expoſe. The 
Lacedemonians, on their fide, were no ſoon- 
cr informed of the invaſion of Attica, than 
they abandoned every other care, and haſtened 
to our defence. They could not have ſhewn 
greater alacrity, had it been their own terri- 
tory that was in danger. As a proof of the 
ardor on both ſides, and of the virtuous emu- 
lation that inſpired it, we are told that our 


Q3 1 anceſ- 
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anceſtors, the ſame day on which they were 
made acquainted with the irruption of the 
Barbarians, flew to their frontier, attacked the 
enemy, gave them a total defeat, and erected 
a trophy of the victory; that the army of 
the Lacedæmonians, on the other hand, 
marching with the utmoſt expedition, in 
three days accompliſhed a journey of twehe 
hundred ſtadia : ſo deſirous were they of be. 
ing preſent at the engagement; and ſo folici. 
tous were the Athenians to acquire the ſole 
honour of the day, by encountering the dan. 
ger, without the aſſiſtance of their allies. 


«© The Perſians, a ſhort time afterwards, 
renewed their attempts ; ; and XERX ES him- 
ſelf, forſaking his palace and his pleaſures, 
ventured to become a general. At the head 
of all Aſia, he formed the moſt towering de- 
ſigns. For who, though inclined to exagge- 
ration, Can On this ſubject come up to the 
reality ? The conqueſt of Greece appeared to 
him below his ambitton. Deſiring to effect 
ſomething beyond human power, he projected 
that enterprize, ſo celebrated, of making bis 
army fail through the land, and march ov! 
the ſca: and he carried this idea into execu- 
tion by PROS mount Athos, and throwing 
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a bridge over the Helleſpont. Againſt a mo- 
narch ſo proud and enterprizing, who had 
executed ſuch vaſt deſigns, and who com- 
manded ſo many armies, the Lacedæmonians, 
dividing the danger with Athens, drew them- 
ſelves up at Thermopylæ. With a thouſand 
of their own troops and a ſmall body of their 
allies, they determined in the narrow pals, 
to reſiſt the progreſs of his land forces. But 
our anceſtors failed with ſixty gallies to Ar- 
temeſium, and expected the whole fleet of 
the Barbarians. It was not a contempt of 


| their enemies, but a noble emulation, that 


made them venture in an oppoſition ſo une- 
qual and ſo dangerous. The Lacedæmonians, 
jealous of the victory at Marathon, ſought to 
ſignalize themſelves by an enterprize not in- 
ferior to it; and trembled, leſt twice ſucceſ- 
lively, Athens alone ſhould procure ſafety to 
all Greece. Our anceſtors, again, were ea- 
ger to adorn the laurels which they had won; 
and to ſhew to all mankind, that their former 
victory had been acquired by their courage, 
and not by their fortune. They deſired, 
likewiſe, to inſpire the Greeks with naval, 
as well as military glory ; and to make them 
lenſible, that by ſea, not leſs than by land, va- 
lour and {kill muſt prevail over numbers and 


Q4 force. 
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force, Though both nations were animated 
with the ſame ſpirit, they were not favoured 
with equal ſucceſs. The Lacedæmonians 
periſhed to a man; but, victorious in their 
minds, their bodies only were unfortunate,— 
it would be impious to ſay conquered, for 
not a man quitted his ſtation. But the Athe. 
nians overcame the fleet which they had un- 
dertaken to oppole ; and receiving notice that 
the enemy had become maſters of the entrance 
into Greece, they returned home; and, in 
this extremity, took ſuch reſolutions a; 


eclipſed the * of all they had hitherto * 
formed. 


Their allies were diſpirited and dejected: 
the Peloponneſians, occupied for their partial 
ſafety, had begun to fortify the Iſthmus : the 
other ſtates, except ſuch as were too incon- 
ſiderable to excite attention, were either ſub- 
dued by the Barbarians, or compoſed part of 
their army. The enemy approached Attica 
with a fleet of twelve hundred ſail, and 
with land forces innumerable : no ſafety re- 
mained: the hopes of the Athenians were 
blaſted ; and their allies had diverted, or be- 
trayed them. In this ſituation, the king ol 
Perſia not only oftered ſecurity, but propoſed 


to 
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to them the moſt alluring conditions, per- 
ſuaded that, if he were aſſiſted by our fleet, 
he might eaſily become maſter of Pelopon- 
neſus: but, in this ſituation our anceſtors 
rejected his overtures. They ſhewed not their 
reſentment againſt the Greeks, who had be- 
trayed them: they accepted not the offers of 
the Barbarians : but, while they pardoned. 
thoſe whom fear had rendered ſlaves, they 
prepared themſelves to become the protectors 
of the victims of liberty. It belonged, they 
thought, to inferior and obſcure ſtates, to be 
anxious for preſervation ; but Athens, the 
miſtreſs of Greece, —Athens, who had ele- 
vated herſelf above all other republics, muſt 
not retreat from the approach of danger: ſhe 
ought always to be prepared for it; and as 
thoſe individuals, who have acquired glory, 
preter death to diſhonour, ſo thould that ſtate, 
which enjoys pre-eminence, prefer ruin to 
ſervitude. | 


That this was their manner of thinking, 
appears from their conduct. For unable at 
the ſame time to oppoſe the enemy both by 
land and ſea, they aſſembled all the inhabi- 


tants of their city, and tranſported them into 


the neighbouring iſland, in order to be able to 
act 
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act ſucceſſively againſt the enemy's fleet and 
army. And where ſhall we find more ge. 
nerous lovers of Greece, than thoſe, who, 
in its defence, abandoned their abodes ; ſuf. 
fered their city to be ravaged, their altars to 
be violated, their temples to be burned to the 
ground, and all the terrors of war to rage in 
their native country ? Nay more—they dared 
alone to oppoſe a fleet of twelve hundred fail; 
but they were not permitted to make an at- 
tack without aſſiſtance. Their courage ex- 
cited the emulation of the Peloponneſian, 
who perceived, that it we were deſtroyed, 
they could not long be preferved ; that if we 
were conquerors, they would become infa- 
mous ; and therefore thought themſelves 
reduced to the neceſſity of tharing in our 


danger. 


© I mention not the noiſe and tumult, and 
dangers which are common in naval engage- 
ments; but thoſe facts, which belong to 
our preſent ſubject, which prove our ſuperio- 
rity, and confirm what I have already ob- 
ſerved, ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence. 
For ſo great hath been the pre-eminence of 
power, which Athens, when her force was 
entire and unbroken, enjoyed over the other 
ſtates, 
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fates, that, even in her preſent misfortunes, 
ſhe furniſhed more ſhips for the ſea- fight off 
Salamis, which was to decide the fate of 
Greece, than all the other ſtates together : 
and there is no one, I believe, ſo unjuſt to deny, 
that by our victory in this engagement the 
war was terminated, and the danger removed ; 
and that this victory was principally owing to 
Athens. On whom then ſhould we confer 
the command of an expedition againſt the 
Barbarians, if not on thoſe who have been 
hitherto moſt diſtinguiſhed in all the wars 
againſt them, —who have often alone with- 
ſtood them ;,—and who, with the aid of 
others, have always carried away the palm 
of victory ? Shall it not be given to thoſe, 
who preferred the ſafety of Greece to their 
own ;—who of old founded the greateſt part 
of the Grecian cities ; and of late protected 
and preſerved them ? Would it not be fla- 
grant injuſtice to deprive of the firſt honours, 
thoſe who have ever expoſed themſelves to 
the greateſt dangers ? or to oblige thoſe who 
marched forth the foremoſt againſt the ene- 
mies of all Greece, to truckle to others, and 
tamely to receive their commands? Thus far 
then, at leaſt, all muſt agree in acknowledging 
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the ſervices of our ſtate, and in admitting our 
pretenſions to the ſuperiority. 


„Hut it is objected to us, that after we 
had acquired the empire of the ſea, we occa. 
ſioned many calamitics to the Greeks. We 
are accuſed, in particular, of enſlaving the 
Melians, and of utterly deſtroying the Scyo- 
næans. In the firſt place, I am of opinion, 
that our ſeverity, in puniſhing ſuch as were in 
open rebellion againſt us, is no proof of a 
bad adminiſtration. None of thoſe, who 
preſerved their attachment and fidelity, were 
expoſed to hike misfortunes ; and this is a 
certain proof of the wifdom of our govern- 
ment, and of the propriety with which we 
treated our allies. Beſides, if any other ſtate, 
placed in the ſame circumſtances, had ever 
behaved with more lenity, our opponents 
would have juſt reaſon to reproach us : but 
fince it has always been found impoſſible to 
govern tae ſtates of Greece, without punith- 
ing thoſe who abandon the public intereſt, 
we deſerve to be praiſed for our policy, in 
being able ſo long to ſupport our government, 
with ſo few examples of ſeverity. 


10 All 


ur 
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All the world, I believe, will agree, that 
thoſe ought to be regarded as the beſt mana- 


gers of Greece, under whom ſhe has proved 


moſt flouriſhing. And during our adminiſ- 
tration, private families have become more 
happy, and the different ſtates more illuſtri- 
ous and powerful. We did not envy them 
on account of theſe advantages: we did not 
foment diſturbances in the cities, by introdu- 
cing new forms of government; nor by di- 
viding one againſt another, did we attempt to 
reduce the whole into ſubjection. But re- 
garding the tranquillity of our allies as ne- 
ceſſary to the public intereſt, we governed 
them all by the ſame laws: treating them as 
conſederates, not as ſubje&s. While we aſ- 
ſumed the lead for the general intereſt, we 
permitted each ſtate in particular to regulate 
its private affairs; and always lovers of the 
people, we ſtrenuouſly oppoſed thoſe who 
aimed at ſubjecting them. We thought it 


moſt unnatural that the many ſhould obey the 


few; that thoſe who were deficient in the 
goods of fortune, but inferior in no perſonal 
qualifications, ſhould be deprived of all ſhare 
in the government; that in a country com- 
mon to all, one party ſhould ingroſs the pub- 
lic honours, while another remained ſimple 

I inha- 
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inhabitants, and though born citizens, ſhould 
loſe the rights to which all citizens are by na- 
ture entitled. For theſe reaſons, and others 
not leſs powerful, we oppoſed every ſyſtem 
of government, in which one part of the 
community was rendered ſubject to the other, 
We eſtabliſhed, over all Greece, the fame ſyſ. 
tem of policy which we ourſelves enjoyed; 

a ſyſtem which there is no need of praiſing 
at great length, when a few words are ſuffici. 
ent to prove its advantages. During the ſe- 
venty years which it continued in force, the 
Greeks were equally ſecure againſt the uſur. 
pations of tyrants, and the wrath of Barha- 


rians. They lived in harmony at home, and 
at peace with the whole world. 


And furely every perſon capable of re- 
flection ought rather to thank us for our mo- 
deration, than reproach us on account of ou: 
colonies. We ſent colonies, indeed, into the 
countries which were deſerted, in order to 
protect them for their lawful owners, and not 
to aggrandize the Athenian citizens. The 
evidence of this is too clear to be diſputed ; 
for the Athenians poſſeſſed a territory exceed- 
ingly ſmall, in proportion to the number of its 
inhabitants. Our power was as extenſive as 

our 
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our territory was narrow. We had twice as 


many gallies as all the reſt of Greece; and 
by our {kill in naval affairs, we were able to 
reſiſt a force double that number. The iſle 
of Eubœa lay immediately below Attica. It 
was admirably ſituated for being miſtreſs of 


the ſea, and poſſeſſed innumerable advantages. 


over all the other iſlands. But though Eu- 
bœa was as much in our power as Attica it- 
ſelf; and though we knew it was neither 
deemed diſhonourable among Greeks, nor 
Barbarians, to acquire by conqueſt a rich and 
extenſive territory, we were never induced, 
by conſiderations of advantage, to offer the 
ſmalleſt injury to any of thoſe iſlanders ; of 
all mankind we alone ſubmitted to remain in 
a more narrow and uncomfortable ſituation 
than what we could eaſily, and without dan- 
ger have acquired: and had we been guided 


by thoſe motives of intereſt and ambition, 


which are laid to our charge, would we not 
have retained the country of the Scyonæans, 
which we gratuitouſly beſtowed on thoſe na- 
tives of Platæa, who had fled to us for pro- 
tection ? Could avarice have prompted us to 
part with a territory ſo extenſive and fertile ; 
and which would have enriched us at once ? 
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After theſe ample teſtimonies of our dif. 
intereſtedneſs, teſtimonies which prove that 
we never intended to-benefit ourſelves by de. 
priving others of their poſſeſſions, let us con- 
fider who they are that accuſe us of ſuch 
crimes. They are the accomplices of the De. 
cemvirs ; men who have involved their coun. 
try in diſtreſs ; where cruelty and injuſtice 
are unparalleled by any inſtances that the hif. 
tory of mankind records ; and who have left 
for poſterity no new mode of violence or out- 
rage to be attempted or imagined. Affecting 
attachment to the Lacedæmonians, they belie 
their pretences by their actions: pretending 
to compaſſionate the ſufferings of the Melians, 
they ſhew no pity for their fellow-citizens, 
whoſe moſt ſacred rights they have violated. 
From what indignity have they abſtained? 
Into what exceſſes have they not been tranſ- 
ported? They who regarded the moſt factious 
as the moſt faithful, the moſt treacherous as 
the moſt beneficent ?—who ſubjected them- 
ſelves to a few ſlaves of Lacedæmon, in order 
to inſult their fellow-citizens ; and who pre- 
ferred the friendſhip of aſſaſſins to the lives 
of their own parents. Their crimes ſeem to 
have proved infectious, and to have changed 
the mildneſs of human nature into ſavage fe- 

rocity. 
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rocity. If any of us before, in the midſt of 
public happineſs, ſuffered ſome ſlight miſ- 
fortune, he had numbers to condole with 
him; but, under the violence of their govern- 
ment, each, abſorbed in his private calamities, 
loſt all feeling for the diſtreſs of others; or, 
at leaſt, by the multitude of his own, had no 
leiſure to think of theirs. For, what perſon 
did they ſpare ? Who ſo buried in obſcurity as 
not to be diſtinguiſhed by his private misfor- 
| tunes? Who ſo removed from the public af- 
fairs as not to ſhare in the general calamity 2 
And now, after the crimes which they have 
committed, they begin to perſecute others by 
an unjuſt accuſation. They have the effron- 
tery to ſpeak of the libels and judicial exami- 
nations, which took place under the popular 
government they, who in three months 
condemned to death more citizens, without 
trial, than were legally condemned by us du- 
ring all the time of our adminiſtration. And 
who can deſcribe the baniſhments ; the ſedi- 
ions; the overthrow or confuſion of all 
laws, whether political or civil; the inſults 
offered to our children; the diſhonour heap- 
ed on our wives; the rapacity with which 
bur eſtates were torn from us and plundered ? 
it is enough to ſay, in general, that, if we 
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When the citizens fight within their walls, 
inſtead of oppoſing their foreign enemies? 
When more ſtates are enſlaved than before the 


ſtill inhabit their native country, are more mi. 


fo much juſt ſeverity, had been negociated a few years betor 
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behaved in any thing with too much ſeverity, 
a legal decree was always ſufficient to prevent 
the bad conſequences of our imprudence; but 
the effects of heir violence and injuſtice ng 
remedy can ever repair. 


* Nor ought you to prefer, to a natur 
dependence on Athens, that pretended equa 
lity and freedom, which exiſts, indeed, in 
the treaties and agreements, but which has nd 
foundation among the ſtates of Greece. Fur 
who can deſire the continuance of ſuch a ſitu. 
ation as the preſent, when pirates command 
the ſea, and ruffians are maſters of the land? 


making of the peace ?* and when thoſe, who 


ſerable than the exiles? becauſe on account of 
the frequency of unhappy revolutions, the 
former tremble at being involved in thoſe «- 


*The peace, againſt which Is0crATEs here inveighs wit 


with the Perſian tyrant by AnTALCIDAs, the ambaſſador ol 
Sparta, this ſtate having been prompted by ſelfiſh ambition, 
and by its jealouſy of the riſing ſplendor of Athens, to betrij 
the intereſt and the honour of the whole Grecian confederw): 


lamities, 
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ity, lamities, from which the latter hope to be de- 
vent livered. And ſo far is Greece from enjoy- 
but ing any of the freedom and independence ſti- 
00 pulated in that deluſive peace, that ſome cities 


are ſubject to tyrants ; others are governed by 
viceroys ; while the reſt are either torn by 
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tural faction or ſedition, or enſlaved by the Perſians, 
qua thoſe proud invaders, who, in the height of 
„ in their inſolence and power, formerly came 
sn over into Europe, but found in Athens ſo 
For vigorous an adverſary, that, returning from 
ſitu. their expedition with diſgrace, they ſuffered 
nad WW their own territories to be waſted, without 
and? daring to defend them. They were reduced Y 
valls, to ſuch humiliation and diſtreſs, they who 
nie croſſed our ſeas with twelve hundred ſail, 1 
re the chat they durſt not bring one ſhip of war be- | 
who yond Phaſelis ; that they were glad, by the 4 
e ni. moſt mortifying conceſſions, to purchaſe a. 3 
unt of uhonourable peace ; and defpairing of any 1 
„ the ſpeedy revolution in their favour, waited in q 
= os anxious and uncertain hopes of ever repairing 


their misfortunes. 
phs win 


_ That theſe advantages over them were 
mbition ain, to the Athenians, Greece may be too 
o beiraj well convinced, from what hath ſince befal- 


edemey len her. The æra of our degradation, and of 


mitics, i | R 2 her 
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her calamities, is the ſame ; for no ſooner hag 
our diſaſter in the Helleſpont promoted other; 
to the chief command, than the fleet of the 
Barbarians proved victorious: the Perſians 
became maſters of the ſea ; obtained poſſeſ. 
ſion of moſt of the iſlands ; made a deſcent 
on Laconia; took Cythera by force; and 
ſcouring with their ſhips the fea of Pelopon. 
neſus, covered all the coaſt of that country 
with deſolation. 


«© We ſhall be more ſenſible of the 1MPpor- 
tance of this revolution, if we compare the 
Jaſt treaty between Greece and the Barbarians 


with that which was concluded under the 
auſpices of Athens. At the latter period, we 
ſet bounds to their empire ; laid part of thei 
country under contribution ; and prohibited 
them from the free navigation of the ſea, At 
preſent the king of Perſia takes the lead in all 
our affairs; commands us to purſue that con- 
duct which is molt agreeable to his intereſt; 
and except that he does not ſend his nobles to 
be our governors, what is wanting to com- 
plete his authority ? Is he not the arbiter ot 
war and peace ? Are not all our meaſures ſub- 
ject to his controul? Do we not run to him 


with our acculations againſt one another, as 
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ad to our umpire and lord ? And we call him 
I the GREAT KING, as if we were his ſlaves. 
he In the inteſtine divifions which tear us to 
ns pieces, is he not the common hope of both 
el. parties . —he, who would with pleaſure ſee the 
ent deſtruction of both? 'Theſe reflections are 
nd ſufficient to excite your impatience under the 
on- preſent government of Greece, and to make 
try you defire the re-eſtabliſhment of our ſuperi- 
ority : they are ſufficient to rouſe your indig- 
nation againſt the Lacedæmonians; who in- 
por. volred you in a war under the ſpecious pre- 
the tence of delivering Greece, but in the end 
ians have abandoned ſo conſiderable a part of it to 
the the Barbarians. They have detached from 
| We our republic the inhabitants of Tonia, which 
their was originally planted by our citizens, and 
bited which has been often detended by our arms. 
A They have betrayed the Ionians to thoſe very 
in all Barbarians, who oppoſed their firſt eſtabliſh- 
con- nent, and with whom they ever lived in a 
xeſt; ſtate of hoſtility. Pretending to think it un- 
les to WW jult that we ſhould exercife over theſe colo- 
com- ies even a legal juriſdict ion, they diſcover 
ter ot no uneaſineſs at ſeeing them reduced into ſer- 
s ſub⸗itude, compelled to pay the moſt arbitrary 
o him contributions, obliged to deliver their citadels 
er, as into the hands of the Perſians, and, in addi- 
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tion to theſe national calamities, to lament as 
individuals their private diſtreſs, and to ſuf. 
fer ſuch inſults and indignities as even our 
domeſtic ſlaves are not expoſed to; and what 
is the extremity of wretchedneſs, to be 
obliged to fight for their own ſlavery, to com. 
bat againſt their deliverers, to expole them. 
ſelves in the field, where they periſh if con- 
quered, and where, if victorious, they only 
ſtrengthen the chain that binds them. Whom 
can they accuſe as the authors of all this mi. 
ſery, but the Lacedæmonians; who, though 
poſſeſſing the means of relieving their anci- 
ent allies, allow them to be ſhamefully in- 
ſulted, and view with a cruel indifference th 
Perſian raiſing the fabric of his power on the 
ruins of their happineſs and grandeur ? Thc 
Lacedæmonians were formerly the dread and 
the bane of tyrants: they once protected free 
and popular governments ; but now they fight 
againſt liberty, and are the champions of del- 
potiſm and oppreſſion. They have fſubvertel 
the ſtate of the Mantineans : even ſince the 
concluſion of the peace, they have ſeized the 
Cadmea by violence: they are at war with the 
Olynthians and Phliaſians : but AMvNT345, 
king of Macedon, Dioxvys1vus, tyrant of Si- 


cily, and in fine the barbarian lord of Aſia,.— 
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theſe enemies of the human race they aſſiſt 
and aggrandize. : 
Ll 


„Is it not moſt abſurd that thoſe, who 
take the lead in a free confederacy, ſhould en- 
deavour to ſubject a number of men to the 
dominion of one ? "That they ſhould not al- 
low even the moſt conſiderable ſtates to re- 
main independent, but attempt either to re- 
duce them into ſervitude, or to involve them 
in the greateſt calamities ? and what is ſtill 


more intolerable, that thoſe who think them 


ſelves deſerving of the firſt rank in Greece, 
ſhould daily moleſt, haraſs, and inſult the 
Greeks, while on every occaſion they co-ope- 
rate with the Barbarians? Let it not be 
thought, that I am carried away by reſent- 
ment againſt the Lacedzmonians ; becauſe, 
in a diſcourſe intended for reconciling us with 


one another, I ſpeak with ſome warmth and 


ſeverity, I do not expreſs myſelf in this 
manner in order to render them odious ; but 
to affect a change in their principles and their 
conduct, which it will be impoſſible to re- 
form, unleſs we have the courage to expoſe 
them: for you ought to remember, that as it 
is the part of an accuſer or enemy to calum- 
nate and to reproach, ſo it is the duty of a 
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counſellor and a friend to cenſure, to admo. 
niſh, and to exhort ; nor are the fame words, 
when delivered with a different intention, tg 
be received with the ſame ſentiments. Be. 
fides, we have too juſt reaſons for blaming 
the Lacedæmonians, when they are more 
ambitious to enſlave their neighbours, than ty 
promote the general intereſt of Greece, or to 
render the Barbarians the common flaves of 
all the Greeks. 


„ This patriotic defign, however, is an 
object more worthy of thoſe who are magna. 
nimous by nature, and not merely elated by 
fortune, than raiſing contributions on the 
iſlanders, who are deſerving of compaſſion, 
Theſe poor men, from the narrawneſs of their 
territories, are under the neceſſity of cultiva- 
ting even their mountains, while the inhabi- 
"tants af the continent, living in the midſt of 
plenty, leave the greateſt part of their land 
untilled, and acquire immenſe wealth from 
the ſmall portion of it which they cultivate, 


SKETCH OF THE SECOND PART, 
The firſt part being wholly of the demon» 


ſtrative ind, has en given almaſt at full 
gib, 


Cee 
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ſ-ngth, as an example of this ſpecies of compo- 
ſition. But the ſecond part 1s chiefly delibe- 
rative. I ſhall therefore inſert only ſuch ex- 
trafts from it as may with propriety be claſſed 
under the former head; and IT ſhall abridge 


the argumentative details. 


Having 5 the concluſion of the former 
part contraſted the barrenneſs of the iſlands 
aith the fertility of the continent, the orator 
proceeds to expoſe the folly and madneſs of 
the Greeks in waſting and deſtroying their 
own pitiful poſſeſſions in domeſtic -quarrels, 
while they neglected the rich plains of Afia, 
which lay open to their invaſton. The con- 
queſt of that country he points out as a prize 
worthy of their valour,—as an object more 
noble than the pre-eminence for which they 


were ſo fatally contending. He then de- 


ſeribes the conduct of the Perſian tyrant, who 
fomented thoſe diviſions among the Greeks, 
and who, by purſuing a fyſtem of the moſt 
ſubtle policy, at length attained the object at 
which his predeceſſors had endeavoured in 
yain to arrive. He was acknowledged king 
of Perſia both by the Athenians and the La- 
cedæmonians. He was become ſo far maſter 
of Greece, that he demoliſhed ſome of her 

| cities; 
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cities; erected fortreſſes in others; and al] , 


this,” adds Is0cRaTEs, he performs, 
not by his own power, but through our ſupine 
neglect.” . . . . . 


After ſhewing the expediency of declaring 
war againſt the king of Perſia, the next 
point was to animate the Greeks by the ſtrong. 
eſt aſſurances of its ſucceſs. The orator 
therefore ſtrives to convince his hearers, that 


the opinions, too generally formed of the 


power of Perſia, were the effect of error, or 
of mifrepreſentation. As proofs of the ex- 
treme weakneſs of that kingdom, he recites 
its defeat and misfortunes in the different wars 
in which it had been engaged. He then de- 
lineates the character of the Perſian troops, 
and of the nation at large, whoſe behaviour 
on the moſt trying occaſions was, he aſſerts, 
not only diſgraceful but ridiculous. ** Theſe 
events,“ ſays he, proceed not from acci- 
dent, but from natural cauſes. It is impoſſi- 
ble that with ſuch an education, and under 
ſuch a government as they poſſefs, the Per- 
ſians ſhould ever diſtinguiſh themſelves for 
valour, or any other virtue. Can inſtitutions 
like theirs form the general or the ſoldier ? 
The militia are a mob without diſcipline, un- 
acquainted 


ac 
tOC 
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acquainted with military exerciſes or dangers, 
too effeminate for war, but trained to ſlavery 
with more care than our meaneſt domeſtics. 
The nobles, who enjoy the firſt offices, know 


nothing of the virtues of the citizen; they 


have no idea of what it is to live with a ſenſe 
of juſtice, of equality, of moderation; but 
while they inſolently oppreſs their inferiors, 
they fawn upon thoſe above them. Their 
riches have plunged them into pleaſures, 
which render their bodies one maſs of effe- 
minacy and corruption: ſlavery has depreſſed 
their minds, eradicated every ſentiment of vir- 
tue, and left them timidity with baſeneſs for 
their only principles of action. Vile retainers 
of a court, they proſtrate themſelves on the 
ground: they torture their invention to diſco- 


ver new methods of debaſing human nature: 


adoring their king, they call him a divinity; 
and thus provoke the gods, by offering impi- 
ous honours to a mortal. 


The ſatraps, who live at the extremities 
of the empire, rival the manner of the cour- 
tiers, theirs being no leſs infamous, Timid 
enemies and treacherous friends, they have 
never learned to obſerve a medium between 
inſolence and meanneſs ; and while they treat 
their 
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their dependents with ſcorn, they crouch 
to thoſe who are bold enough to defy 
. 


The oppoſition of manners and ſentiments 
between the Greeks and Perſians, and the 
deep-rooted antipathy of the two nations to 
one another, are then placed in the moſt tri. 
king point of view ; but the orator chiefly in- 
fiſts on the very encouraging circumſtances of 
the preſent conjuncture, than which, accord- 
ing to him, none could be more favorable 
fo the propoſed enterprize. Many of the 
ſtates, formerly ſubject to Perſia, had revolted: 
others were well diſpoſed to purſue the ſame 
meaſures, or to afford the Greeks the moſt 
powerful aſſiſtance in ſuch an expedition. 
By ſeizing the opportunity with vigour, the 
latter might therefore indemnify themſelves 
for all the miſery, to which the misfortunes 
of the times and their own imprudence had 
lately expoſed them. Beſides,” ſays Iso- 
CRATES, there never can be a laſting 
peace eſtabliſhed among the Greeks, until 
they agree in making war againſt the Barba- 
rians. It is then, that, animated by the ſame 
hopes, excited by common fears, having their 

reſents 


ch 
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reſentment directed againſt the ſame object, 
ind their affections confined within the bounds 
of their country, they will be cemented by the 
moſt indiſſoluble attachment: it is then that 
the great cauſe of animoſity will be removed. 
that miſerable indigence, which deſtroys every 


ſentiment of nature or of friendſhip, which 


engenders ſtrife, which kindles war, which 
inflames ſedition ;—and it is then, that no 
longer containing the ſeeds of diſſolution or 
decay, our union will be as laſting as ſincere. 
Let us determine therefore at length to carry 
the war into Aſia, and to draw this one bene- 
fit at leaſt from our domeſtic diſſenſions, that 
we ſhall make uſe of the experience acquired in 
them, in fighting againſt the Barbarians.” . . 


The peace negociated by ANTALCIDAS, 
which the orator calls, an infamous ac- 
commodation, ſo far from proving an ob- 
ſtacle to the war, was, he affirms, the ſtrong- 
eſt incitement to engage in it. He enlarges 
for ſome time on this topic; and towards the 
concluſion of his ſpeech, exhibits with united 
lorce the various motives of ſhame, indig- 
nation, intereſt, honour, and even common 
juſtice, which were likely to have any influ- 


ence on his hearers. But,” ſays he, I 


begin 
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begin to think differently from what I did in 
the beginning of this diſcourſe. I then img. 
gined that it was poſſible to ſpeak ſuitably to 
the grandeur of the ſubject ; but I am now 
ſenſible how far I have fallen ſhort of it. 
Several things alſo, which I propoſed to ob- 
ſerve, have eſcaped my memory. But do 
you yourſelves conſider the advantages of car. 
rying the war into the continent, and of re- 
turning to Europe with all the wealth and 
happineſs of Aſia. Think it not ſufficient 
for you to hear and to approve what J have 
here advanced. Thoſe, who poſſeſs active 
talents, muſt vie with one another in effecting 
a reconciliation between Athens and Lacedæ- 
mon. Thoſe, who court literary fame, muſt 
abandon the ſtudy of common ſuits at law, 
and others equally unintereſting : they mull 
purſue the career which I have followed, and 
endeavour to outſtrip me in the race. Let 
them conſider, that ſuch as make great pro- 
feſſions ought not to ſtoop to mean objects, 
that they ought not to employ themſelves on 
inferior matters, which, even to prove, would 
be attended with ſmall advantage; but that, 
making a proper diſtinction between the ſub- 
jets of eloquence, they ſhould ſelec and 
cultivate thoſe only, which, if they ſucceed 
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in, will eſtabliſh their own fame, and extend 
the glory of their country.” 


The next ſpecimen in the complimentary 
ſtyle which I mean to lay before the pupil, is 
CictRo's addreſs of thanks to Casar for 


having pardoned MarcELLus. I ſhall give 


it in the words of GUTHRIE, who has pre- 
ſerved more of the ſpirit of the original than 
any other of our Englith tranſlators. 


CICERO's ORATION FOR MAR- 
CELLUS. 


This much-admired ſpeech was delivered on 
the following occaſion : 


Marcus MaRcrlLus, a man of conſu- 
lar dignity, and equally admired for his ta- 
lents and his virtues, had exerted all his influ- 
ence and authority in the ſtate to thwart C. 
SAR'S ambitious defigns, At the commence- 
ment of the civil wars, he joined POMPEY'S 
party ; but, after the battle of Pharſalia, he 
retired to Mitylene, a neutral city, where he 
vel ſeemingly without any defire, or proſpett 
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of returning to Rome. The ſenate, however, 
encouraged by many inſlances of Cxsax', 
clemency, joined their intreaties to thoſe if 
MaxcEeLLus's brother in favour of the illuf. 
trious exile, 


Cs AR, on the other hand, who perhaps 
ſecretly dreaded the abilities and invincible ſpi- 
'rit of ſo brave a patriot, ſeemed agitated by 
contending paſſions at the importunities of the 
ſenate ; and while they were on their Knees be. 
fore him, broke out into this apoſtrophe, adareſ- 
fed to the abſent object of his fears or jealou- 
ies: MarcELLus,” ſays be, you 
{till are, and always have been, my inveterate 
enemy; and even now, I hear that conſpin- 
cies are forming againſt my perſon : but as 
your pardon is ſolicited by this venerable 
body, I grant it.” 


The eyes of all were immediately directed to 
CictRo, who thus expreſſed his own and the 
whole ſenate's grateful ſenſe of Cxsa's ge- 
nerofity. 


This day, Fathers conſcript, has un- 
looſed my tongue from the filence, which 
grief and regard, uninfluenced by fear, im- 
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poſed in theſe times of danger ; and from this 
hour will I date the recovery of my old, my 
manly freedom of ſpeaking what I think, 
Ill would my filence ſuit the proofs of ſuch 
exceſſive humanity, ſuch unparalleled, ſuch 
unprecedented elemency, ſuch exerciſe of mo- 
deration in the height of power, with a wiſ⸗ 
dom ſo ſurpaſſing belief, ſo approaching to 
divinity. The recal of MarcELLus I look 
upon as à reſtoration, not only of his voice 
and authority, but of my own, to the ſervice 
of Rome and her ſenate, 


. Heavily, ſenſibly, Fathers conſcript, Was 

{ afflicted, that ſo great a man, who had been 
embarked in the ſame cauſe, ſhould not ſhare 
in the fame fortune with myſelf ; nor could I 
be perſuaded, that it was not a ſort of crime 
in me to reſume my functions in this my for- 
mer courſe of life, while ſevered from the ſo- 
cial rival of my ſtudies, and the agreeable 
partner of my toils. Therefore, Catrvus 
CESAR, you have opencd to me my old ca- 
recr, from which I have been for ſome time 
debarred 3 and you have, as it were, erected a 
flag, that promiſes protection, and inſpires 
ihcle fathers of Rome with the beſt grounded 
hopes as to the general welfare. For I was 
8 convinced 
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convinced by many proofs, but by none ſo 
ſtrong as my own caſe, though lately every 
circumſtance confirmed me in the fame opi. 
nion, that, when you gave back Maxcys 
MARCELLUS to the ſenate, to the Romans, 
and to his country, eſpecially after recounting 
all his offences, your regard for the honour of 
this ſenate and for the dignity of this govern. 
ment had cancelled all your reſentment, and 
ſtifled all your ſuſpicions. The unanimous 
interceſſion of the ſenate, with the weight 
and majeſty of your conceſſion in his favour, 
has this day amply repaid the ſervices of hi 
whole life. Important leſſon to the great 
to teach them what a merit there is in beſtoy- 
ing a favour, when there is ſo great a glory 
even in receiving it! Happy is the man, 
whoſe happineſs is felt not more by himſel 
than by all mankind ! And ſuch deſerved]y is 
the caſe of MarcELLus ; for who excels 
him in birth, in probity, in a blameleſs lite, 
in the ſtudy of the nobleſt arts, or the poſſeſ- 
ſion of every laudable accompliſhment? 
Though no man is bleſt with ſuch a flow oi 
genius: though no man's pen can diſplay 


greater energy and copiouſneſs, I will not fa, 


to embellith, but to relate your actions, Cx- 
SAR ; yet you will pardon me for affirming, 
that 
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that from no action in your whole life will 
you reap more glory than from that of the 
preſent day. 


The orator having in this beautiful exor- 
dium turned off his ſpeech with great addreſs 
from the ſenate to Cæs AR in perſon, enters 
upon his panegyric of the latter, and while 
he pays him the moſt flattering compliments, 
takes occaſion with admirable delicacy to 
ſhew the groundleſſneſs of his ſuſpicions re- 
ſpecting MARCELLUS. | 


i Often,” ſays he, have I imagined, 
and often have I ſaid it with rapture, that all 
the exploits of our generals, of thoſe of fo- 
reign nations, the moſt powerful people, and 
the moſt glorious princes, fall far ſhort of 
your's, in the importance of the ſtruggles, the 


celerity of conqueſt, and the inequality of 
torce, You have viſited, nay, you have con- 
quered the moſt diſcontiguous countries, in 
ſhorter time than the paſling traveller requires 
to hurry through them. I muſt be account- 
ed void of ſenſe, were I to deny that ſuch ex- 
ploits far ſurpaſs any man's conception and 
belief ; yet you have ſtill greater claims to 
8 2 onr 


number of battles, the variety of ſcenes, the 
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— — 
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made it poſlible to conquer ; for no ſtrength 
15 


i our admiration. Military glory is often ex. _ 
i tenuated in the relation ; and, leſt it ſhould be ſupe 
9 engroſſed by the generals, ſome part of it is ſubd 
{tripped from the commander, and commu. victe 
nicated to the private ſoldiers. In war, moſt and; 
undoubtedly, the courage of the men, the ads ens! 
vantage of place, the ſupport of auxiliaries, rank 
convoys, and communications, are of great reſen 
importance. Fortune, too, puts in her claim 

for the greateſt ſhare ; and whatever is ſuc. T 
ceſsful, that ſhe arrogates to herſelf. But, the 

| CESAR, in the glory which you have lateh natic 
1 gained, you have no partner: extenſive as it nor 
* is, (and nothing can be more ſo) it 1s wholly filen 
A your's : no captain, no colonel, no troop, no that 
b battalion, can here put in for a ſhare ; nor can ſeem 
by even fortune, that inſolent directreſs of hu- and 
man affairs, here aſſume any merit: ſhe yields wad 
it to you; ſhe owns it your's, and your's alone; ran 

for never can temerity mingle with wiſdom, ants 

nor 1s chance admitted to counſel. to c 

| that 

** You have conquered nations brutally what 

barbarous, immenſely numerous, boundleſlly ſuch 

extended, and furniſhed with every thing nay, 

that can make war ſucceſsful. Yet all thelc, een 

their own nature, and the nature of thing who! 
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is ſo great as to be abſolutely invincible, and 
no power ſo formidable as to be proof againſt 
ſuperior force and courage. But the man who 
ſubdues paſſion, ftifles reſentment, tempers 
victory, and not only rears the noble, ' wiſe, 
and virtuous foe, when proftrate, but height- 
ens his former dignity, is a man not to be 
ranked even with the greateſt mortals, but 
reſembling a God. 


5 Therefore, O Cxsar ! the pens and 
the tongues not only of Rome, but of all 
nations, ſhall celebrate your military glory, 
nor in your praiſe ſhall lateſt poſterity be 
filent. But it happens, I do not know how, 
that theſe virtues, whether read or related, 
ſeem to be drowned in the ſhouts of ſoldiers, 
and the clangor of trumpets ; yet, when we 
read or hear of a merciful, a generous, a hu- 
mane, a gentle, or a wiſe action performed, 
under the influence of reſentment, that foe 
to counſel, or when fluſhed with victory, 
that prompter to inſolence and pride; with 
what a paſſion are we fired for the authors of 
ſuch actions, when we read them in hiſtory, 
nay, even in romance? We frequently love 
even thoſe whom we never ſaw. But you, 
whoſe preſence we behold, whoſe ſoul, whoſe 

S 3 ſenſe, 
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C] 


ſenſe, whoſe look we perceive; and of of br: 

whoſe earneſt defire to ſave all that the fortune gle ar 

of war has left to your country we are eye- you 1 
| witneſſes ; with what zeal ought we to attend, phies 
4 with what tenderneſs ou ght we to love you? erecte 
'A The walls, Sir, of this court, by heavens, and 
q ſeem to wear an expreſſion of gratitude, as if once 
b | conſcious, that a. ſhort time will reſtore the fadin, 
Roman majeſty to this ſeat of our anceſtors, portic 
4 of yo 
7 * Indeed, when I juſt now beheld the tears have 
5 | drop from the eyes of Calus MARCELL0s, cy, 2 
' | a man of the moſt conſummate virtue and in thi 
1 piety, the remembrance of all the great Max- what 
4 CELT.Y ruſhed upon my breaſt : their dignity, equal 
I ; even after their death, you have reſtored, by to ſay 
q | preſerving Marcus MaARCELLUs ; and victot 
| have ſaved almoſt from utter extinction that fruits 
4 N illuſtrious race, now exiſting i in but a few, a right, 
„ very few deſcendants. mies, 
[ | cleme 
" Jo this day, therefore, you may givc vincil 
fr the preference in the long catalogue of your tory 1 


moſt applauded actions ; for what you have 

this day done, could be done by none but | 

Cs AR, and it is characteriſtically his. this 

What you did in the field was, indeed, glori- All of 

ous; but you were then at the head of a body fatalit 
of 


66 
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of brave men. In this action, you ſtand ſin⸗- 
gle and unattended ; an action ſo great, that 

you may challenge time to conſume the tro- 

phies it has reared, while every monument, 
erected by art and labour, muſt yield to age, 

and moulder into duſt. This proof of at 

once a gentle and a juſt ſoul ſhall ever be un- 
fading : time ſhall improve its glory, in pro- 
portion as it muſt conſume other monuments 

of your greatneſs. All other conquerors you 

have outdone in the virtues of equity and mer- 

cy, amidſt the horrors of civil commotion: 

in this inſtance, you have outdone yourſelf. But 
what I expreſs is, I am afraid, faint, and un- 

equal to what I feel. Give me leave, therefore, 

to ſay, that you ſeem to triumph over youg own 
victories, by thus reſigning to the conquered the. + 
fruits of your conqueſt, For, while you had a 
right, by the law of arms, to treat us as ene- 
mies, we are faved by the deciſions of your 
clemency. Deſervedly, therefore, are you in- 
vincible, ſince you have taken even from vic : 
tory its harſh conditions and its ſting. 
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Hear then, Fathers conſcript, how far 
this clemency of Caius Cxsar extends. 
All of us, we muſt own, who, by a ruinous 
fatality attending this empire, were impelled 
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to arms, are, in ſome meaſure, liable to the 
charge of human infirmity ; yet are we now 
exempted from every imputation of guilt : 
for, though he preſerved to his country Mak. 
cus MARCELLUS, at your interceſſion; yet 
did he, unaſked and unſolicited, reſtore me 
to myſelf and to the ſtate; and the reſt of 
theſe honourable men to themſelves and to 
Rome. Hence you ſee this aſſembly fo nu. 
merous and fo full of dignity. He did not 
bring within theſe walls his enemies ; but he 
Judged that his oppoſers were moſtlyhurried into 
arms ſrom ignorance, from miſtaken, ground. 
leſs fears, rather than ambition and cruelty, 


In that war, indeed, my fentiments 
were ſtill for the lenient, the healing meaſure 
of peace. Much was I grieved, that not only 
an accommodation, but the voices of thoſe 
Romans, who implored it, were lighted. 
Never was I active in theſe, or any other civil 
eommotions: my voice and thoughts were 
ever inſtant on the gentle arts of peace, and 
averſe to war and bloodſhed. I attended the 
inan in a private, not in a public capacity; 
and fo ſtrong were the ties of gratitude on my 
mind, that unexpecting and undefiring, con- 
fcious and cool, I plunged into what I thought 
unavoidable perdition. « My 
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« My advice upon this head was neither 
dark nor ſecret. While matters were yet en- 
tire, I frequently recommended peace to the 
ſenate ; and, at the peril of my life, expreſſed 
my opinion of this war. Therefore no man 
can Judge ſo partially as to doubt of C. 
sak's way of thinking in this reſpe&, ſince 
his firſt cares were employed to preſerve the 
adviſers of peace, while to others he was more 
reſentful, This, perhaps, might not be ſo 
ſurprizing, while victory was balanced, and 
events doubtful. But the man, who, when 
victorious, loves the counſellors of peace, 
gives a noble proof, that in his eyes it is more 
eligible not to fight, than to conquer. 


„And, indeed, on this head I am an evi- 
dence for MARCUS MARCELL us: our ſen- 
timente, not as to peace only, but as to war, 
were always the ſame. How often, and in 
what an agony have I ſeen him trembling at 
the inſolent behaviour of certain perſons, and 
the barbarous extremities to which victory 
might tranſport them? Hence, O Cxsar! 
we, wha had experience of all this, muſt 
needs have a more exquiſite reliſh of your ge- 
neroſity; for we are not now weighing the 

princi- 
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principles of action, but the conſequences of 
victory. 


We behold your victories terminate in 
the field where they were won; and in Rome 
we ſaw not the ſword unſheathed. The Ro. 
mans who fell, fell i in the heat of battle, and 
not by the inſolence of conqueſt ; an infalli. 
ble affurance that Czsar, did he poſſeſs the 
power, retains the inclination to recal from 
the ſhades a multitude of Romans, though 
once his foes ; for even now he faves all he 
poſſibly can. As to the other party, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that we all trembled, left vic- 
tory, had they been victors, ſhould be too de- 
ſtructive. Not only the unarmed, but the 
inactive were inſolently threatened by ſome 
among them ; and they declared, they would 
not inquire what a man thought, but where be 
was : ſo that to me it ſcems as if the immor- 
tal Gods, who plunged the Romans into the 
calamities of civil war, for the expiation of 
ſome crime, being now either appeaſed or ſu- 
tiated, had reſted all the hopes of our free- 
dom on the wiſdom and clemency of ths 
victor. 
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Therefore, Sir, be proud of this amia- 
ble quality, while you reconcile the enjoy- 
ment of power and glory to the indulgence 
of your nature and diſpoſition. The moſt 
fruitful ſource of pleaſure to the wiſe !— 

When you reflect on other circumſtances that 
raiſed you to greatnels, much ſhall you attri- 
bute to your courage, but more to fortune ; 
but never can you call to mind Us, whom 
| with yourſelf you have reſerved to ſee the ſal- 
ration of your country, without awakening 
the pleaſing ideas raiſed by reflecting on your 
extenſive beneyolence, your amazing genero- 
ſity, and unparalleled wiſdom virtues that 
form, I will not ſay the higheſt, but the only 
bleſſing of life. For ſuch is the effulgence of 
genuine glory, ſo great the dignity; that beams 
| from magnanimity and wiſdom, that theſo 
ſcem the gift of virtue, and all other circum- 
ſtances the loan of fortune. Perſevere, then, 
indefatigably in pardoning the good, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe who fell not by ambition or cor- 
ruption, but were deluded by, perhaps, a 

fooliſh, yet ſurely a well-meant notion of 
duty, and by the ſpecious pretences of public 


Your reſentment ; but it Crowns your glory 2 
that 


good. It is not owing to you, if ſome feared 
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the world in general is ſenſible how little 


foundation they had for their fears. 


*I now proceed to your heavy charge, and 
gloomy ſufpicions ; all which ought to be 
guarded againſt, not more by you, than hy 
every Roman, eſpecially by us, whom you 
have preſerved : and, though I hope they ar 


groundleſs, yet never ſhall I endeavour by my 


expreſſions to extenuate them; for your cir. 
cumſpection is our ſafety ; and were I to en 
in any extreme, it ſhould be that of too much 
caution, rather than too little prudence. Bu 
who can be ſuch a madman? Is he of your 
friends? Who can be more ſo than they, 
whom, contrary to their own expectations, 
you brought from ruin! Is he of thoſe, who 


followed you to the field? Where is the 


wretch ſo frantic as not to prefer, even to his 
his own life, the life of the man, under whoſe 
command he has riſen to all that ambition 
could with ! But, if your friends enter into 
no confpiracy, may not your foes ? Where 
are theſe to be found? All, who formerly 
were ſo, either owed their death to their ow 
ſtubbornneſs, or their life to your mercy. 
Thus no man, who ever was your foe, | 
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alive; or, if alive, is now your determined 
friend. 


« Yet, as the mind of man is ſo dark and 
ſv impenetrable, we ought to increaſe your 
diſtruſt, and, at the ſame time, your circum- 
ſpection. For, ſhew me the man, ſonew to 
the affairs of life, ſuch a novice in this ſtate, 
ſo unheeding either his own or the common 
lafety, as not to be ſenſible, that in your pre- 
ſervation his own is included, and that upon 
your life depends the life of every Roman. 
For my part, when I meditate night and day 
with due attention on the accidents of life, on 
the uncertain enjoyment of health, and the 
trailty to which nature is ſubjected, I tremble, 


| grieve, that this ſtate, which ought to be 


eternal, ſhould exiſt in the breath of one mor- 
tal, But if, with human accidents and doubt- 
tul events depending on the natural conſtitu- 
tion, treaſon, and villany ſhall co-operate, 
to me it appears that a God, were he willing, 
muſt be unable to ſave this country. 


** By you alone, O Cx5ar ! every thing, 
which you ſee overthrown and overturned by 


the unavoidable calamities of war, is to be 


replaced : public Juſtice muſt be reſtored, pub- 
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lic credit retrieved, the luſts of mankind ſup: 
preſſed, the race of mankind propagated, 
and every drooping branch of the conſtitution 
that now hangs its head, is to be reared and 
ſupported by the wholeſome ſeverity of laws, 
There is no denying, that, in ſo fierce a ciyi 
wars amidſt ſuch a combuſtion of arms and 
opinions, the ſtate muſt in every event receije 
a ſhock, by the beating down ſome of he 
moſt graceful ornaments and firmeſt þul. 
warks. For the head of each party, in the 
ſtorm of war, was forced on many meaſure, 
which he would have diſapproved of in the 
calm of peace. You alone are the phyſician 
to bind up theſe bleeding wounds of your 
country; and every application from any 


other hand mult prove ineffectual. 


„ With reluctance, therefore, did I hea 
from your mouth that ſaying, which diſco- 
vered at once the hero, and the philoſopher; 
that you had lived long enough, either for na- 
ture or for glory. — Enough, if you will for 
nature; nay, I will add, for glory too :—but 
ſurely not for the chief purpoſe of life, vous 
COUNTRY! Give, give over, therefore, | 
conjure you, that philoſophical contempt of 
death. Do not be a ſage, at the expence of 
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your country: for it has often reached my 
ears, that it is commonly in your mouth, 
that you have lived long enough for yourſelf. 
True! if I could ſuppoſe, that you lived for 
yourſelf alone. But now that your courage 
and conduct are connected with the ſafety of 
Romans, and with the conſtitution of Rome, 
ſo far are you from having completed, that 
you have not yet laid the foundation of theſe 
great deſigns you meditate. Thus you limit 
your life, not by the good of your country, 
but the calmneſs of your ſentiments : yet, 
even that is not enough for the purpoſes of 
glory, which, wiſe as you are, you muſt own 
to be the ruling paſſion of your ſoul. 


* Shall I then,” fay you, leave behind 
me but a ſcanty portion of glory? No, Sir: 
to others it would be ſufhcient ; but to Cx- 
SAR it is but ſcanty : for what, conſidered 
by itſelf, is great, may prove but little, when 
compared with the degrees to which it may 
be extended. But if you are to crown all 
your immortal actions by leaving Rome in 
her preſent ſtate, after ſubduing your ene- 
mies, beware, great Sir, leſt all the divine vir- 
tues, which you poſſeſs, excite not admira- 
tion, rather than impart glory. For glory, 


3 true 
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true glory, is the bright, the diffuſive herald 
of all the praiſe, which the lover of his coun. 
try, and the lover of mankind deſerves, 


* This ſcene remains yet to be performed 
with this cataſtrophe muit you wind up the 
action of life; that you ſettle the conſtitu- 
tion, and depart in peace, after beholding and 
enjoying the tranquillity and falvation of your 
country. Then, when you have paid all you 
owe to Rome, and when nature is fatiated 


with living, you may pronounce that you have 


lived enough. But what, after all, is this 
enough ? Is it a period that cancels all con- 
ſciouſneſs, and debars all reflection, as to eve. 
ry paſt joy of the ſoul? Yet a foul like your's, 
unbounded by the narrow limits of life which 
nature *preſcribes to us, has ever burned with 
a paſſion for immortality. 


„ But your life conſiſts not in the union 
of the ſoul and body: of your life all time 
ſhall be the grateful. recorder, poſterity the 
careful nurſe, and eternity the faithful guai- 
dian. For theſe muſt you labour, and by 
them you muſt be approved. Long have 
you performed actions that may amaze them: 


it is now expected that you ſhould do ſome: 
I What 
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what to delight them. Poſterity, no doubt, 
will be ſtruck, when it hears and reads of 
rout conqueſts, your commands, the Rhine, 
the ocean, the Nile, your countleſs fights and 
incredible victories, your trophies, your lar- 
geiles, and your triumphs: but, if the conſti- 
tution of this city is not ſtrengthened by your 
counſels, and guarded by your laws, your 
tame may traverſe, may flutter through the 
world, but never can fix itſelf to one perma- 
neat and collective point of glory. In future, 
15 well as in the preſent age, great will be the 
difference of opinions: while fome immor- 
alize your actions, others may wiſh that 
{mewhat, nay, a great deal more had been 
cone; unleſs, by eſtabliſhing the happineſs of 
our country upon the extinction of civil diſ- 
cord, you prove that the one was the work of 
ſue, the other of wiſdom. 


Submit, therefore, to the judgment of 
allant poſterity, a more impartial judge, if L 
miſtake not, than the preſent age, becauſe 
ne ſentiments of that judge muſt be uninflu- 
cnecd by love, ambition, hatred, or envy. 
But if, as ſome falſely reaſon, you 1hall then 
be nuconcerned at all this, yet ſurely now it 
mult affect you, now you mult aſpire to act 
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ſo as that your glory may never fink into oblj. 
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The affections of the citizens were dif. that 
ferent, and their ſentiments divided; for not 2 do 
only did we oppoſe one another in party and gian 
| principles, but in arms and in the field. A wats 
i certain miſtake prevailed: the heads. of both ples 
4 parties were the moſt illuſtrious men in Rome: moi 
0 many doubted, which was in the right; preſc 
5 many, what moſt expedient for themſelves, the 
: many, what moſt decent; and a few, whit that 
Ky was moſt lawful. The commonwealth, at lafet 
15 length, got over this ruinous, this deſtrudtive Im 
. war. Victory favoured the man, who did dy d 
not inflame his reſentment by conqueſt, bu luſpe 
ſoftened it by clemency ;—the man who did form 
not adjudge to exile, or to death, the cnemy dreaſ 

at whom he was exaſperated. Their arm 
were laid down by ſome: they were force Ti 
from others. That citizen is unjuſt and Work 
odious, who, when hoſtilities are laid aſide in date 
the field, retains them in his boſom : much far fl 
more juſtifiable is he, who ſacrifices his lif zeal 
in battle, and ſeals with his blood the cauſe Clos: 
he has embraced ; for what ſome will think flight 
ſtubbornneſs, others will image to be con- into 
ſtancy. _ ; '* But 
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But, becauſe all civil difcord is now ei- 
ther ſubdued by the arms, or extinguiſhed by 
the clemency of the viQor, it only remains, 
that every wiſe man, every man who is not 
z downright idiot, ſhould own the ſame alle- 
giance. It is, O Cs AR! only by your re- 
maining ſafe, and fixed in the ſame princi- 
ples, which you have heretofore, but this day 
mote particularly expreſſed, that we can be 
preſerved. All of us, therefore, who wiſh 
the proſperity of our country, beg and intreat 
that you would provide for your life and 
lafety ; and all of us (I ſpeak for others what 
| myſelf feel) promiſe not only to guard you 
by day, and to watch you by night, as you 
ſuſpect ſome reaſon to be cautious, but to 
form with our own bodies, and our own 
breaſts, the wall of your defence.“ 


The cloſe of this complimentary addreſs is 
worked up with great art and delicacy. The 
orator, as if he felt himſelf hurried away too 
far from the main object of his ſpesch by his 
zeal for the glory and perſonal ſtcurity of 
Cæs AR, ſuddenly reſtrains his excurſive 
fight, and changes the language of praiſe 
into the renewed aſſurances of gratitude. 
1 opal ſays he, that I may end 3 as I be- 
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gan, the thanks we now return you, Cxsax, 
Are ontht.; - and. thoſe we have in reſerve are 
greater ſtill: our prayers and tears are convin. 
cing proofs, that we are all of the fame mind: 

but, as there is no neceſſity that we ſhould all 
deliver ourſelves, formally, they leave that part 
to me, who am under a kind. of neceſſity to 
expreſs whateyer is becoming og ſuch an oc- 
caſion as that of reſtoring. MARC ELLus to 
this ſenate, to the people of Rome, and to the 
boſom of his, country ; for I. pexceive that 
this univerſal joy ſprings not from à ſenſe oi 
the preſervation of one man only, but from 


the good of the whole. 


My regard and friendſhip for him was 
ſincere and diſintereſted ;—a_ friendſhip 1» 
plain to all the world, that it ſcarcely yield- 
ed to that of his excellent, his affectionate 
brother, Caius MaRCELLUS; and, if to 
him, to nobody elſe ; ſince no pains, no anx- 
iety,. and no toil were wanting in me, while 
his preſervation was doubtful. And this ſure 
is a duty, uchich. I ought to- perform in an 
hour that has fgelyered me from ſuch anguiſh, 
ſuch vexatign,, ſuch anxiety. Therefore, 0 
REAR here return you thanks, inaſmuch 

by this Angle ack, you, have crow ned all 


your 
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„ by 


pour former favours of preſerving my life 
and adding to my dignity. Yet this is an ac- 
ceflion, which 1 thought the innumerable 


obligations I already owed you could not have 
admitted of.“ 


The reader will now probably anticipate 


my intention to take notice of PIN 's pa- 


negyric on TRAA N. He certainly had a 
better ſubject to work upon than Cicero in 


the former inſtance; but he had not CIE 


ko's talents to do it equal juſtice, His per- 
formance, - however, abounds with beauties, 
and certainly deſerves a place in compoſitions 
of this kind. The following extracts are 
taken, with ſome - ſmall corrections, from 
Mr. rho 8 tranſlation of it. 
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The occaſion, on which this ſpeech was fr} 
delivered, and the orator's motives for after. 
wards making confiderable additions to it, ore 
thus conciſely exflained by Puinv himſelf in 
a .etter to his friend SEVERUS. 


« 37 was obliged,” ſays he. by my con. 
ſular office to compliment the emperor in the 
name of the republic; but after I had perform. 
ed that ceremony in the ſenate m the uſual man- 


ner, and as fully as the time and place would, 


allow, I thought it agreeable to the affection if 
a good ſubjett, to enlarge theſe general heads, 
and extend them into a complete diſcourſe. My 
principal view in doing ſo, was, to confirm tht 
emperor in his virtues, by paying that tribute 
of applauſe to them which they ſo juſtly deſerve ; 
and at the ſame time to direct future princes, 
not in the formal way of lecture. but by his 
more engaging example, to thoſe paths they muſt 


purſue, if they would attain the ſame heights . 


of glory. To inſtruct princes how to form 
their conduct, is a noble, but difficult taſk, and 
may, perhaps, be efteemed a preſumption : but 
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% applaud the character of an accompliſbed 


emperor, and to hold him out to poſterity, as 4 


light to guide ſucceeding monarchs, is a method 
eually uſef ul, and much more modeſt,” * 


« Well and wiſely, conſcript Fathers, was 
it ordained by our anceſtors, that, as our ac- 
tons, ſo likewiſe our ſpeeches, ſhould be 
uſhered in by prayer, ſince frail men cannot 
undertake any thing with the leaſt proſpect of 
ſucceſs, but through the favour and counte- 
nance of the immortal Gods. Now, in whom 
can the obſervance of this cuſtom be more 
proper than in a conſul? or can it at any 
time be more ſeaſonable and becoming, than 
when, by the command of the ſenate ; and 
the authority of the commonwealth, we are 
encouraged to return our thanks to the beſt of 
princes ? What bleſſing more gracious or more 
valuable could the Gods beſtow on us, than a 
chaſte and pious prince, exactly formed to 
their own image and likeneſs ! Were it ſtill a 
matter of debate, whether kings owed their 
origin to chance, or to the appointment of 
heaven, yet that our prince at leaſt may claim 
i divine right, is beyond all poſſibility of 


* Pook iii, Letter 18, Melmoth's tranſlation. 
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diſpute. His acceſſion to the imperial throng 
was not the random work of hood-winked 
fortune: it was the plain and viſible effect of 
Providence; he was the elect of Joys hin. 
ſelf, before whoſe holy altar he was choſen, 
in that very place, where the divine Majeſty i, 
as eſſentially preſent as above the ſtars and in 
the hexvens.* Thus both duty and devotion 
prompt me to addreſs myſelf to thee, O ju. 
PITER! thou beſt and greateſt of deities, 

hexetofore the founder, ai ſtill the preferver 
of\ our empire | and to beſeech thee ſo to d. 
rect my heart and tongue, that J may ſpeck 
bings worthy of a conſul, of the ſenate, and 
the prince. Grant that freedom, integrity, 
and truth may ſhine forth in every word | u- 
ter; and that this act of thankſgiving maj 
appear to be as far from flattery, as it really 
is from reluctance or conſtraint. 


do fincerely think it ought to be tne 
peculiar care not only of a public magiſtrate, 
but of every private citizen, not to {peak any 
one thing of our prince, which might in tix 


The orator here alludes to the local circumſtances of T* 
JAN 's adoption, which was ſolemnly announced to the schale 
and people of Rome by the emperor N ERVA, in the capitol, of 
grand tewple of JUPITER. 


leaſt 
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leaſt meaſure be applied to any other; "Away 
then with all thoſe phraſes and complimen- 
-rary expreſſions, -which fear uſed to extort 
from us : no more of our former ſpeeches, 
ſince our former grievances are no more. Let 
us not in public proclaim the uſual harangues, 
fince we have not the uſual oppreſſions to mur- 
mur at in private. Let the happy change of 
the times appear by the different form of ous 
addreſſes; and let that form be ſuch as will 
evidently demonſtrate, that we dare now ſpeak 
of our prince as of no more than a man, 
tough hjs predeceſſors have hitherto been 
flattered as divinities. We ſpeak not now of 
2 tyrant, but of a patriot ; not of an imperi- 
ous lord, but an indulgent father of his peo- 
ple. . He would appear as one of us and no 
more,—juſt an equal, and no greater ; and 


that is the very thing which makes him appear 


ſo much the greater, —ſo much more conſpi- 
cuouſly our ſuperior. May we therefore en- 
ter into a true ſenſe of our happineſs : may we 
ſhew ourſelves worthy to enjoy him, ſtill ma- 
king this the ſubject of our thoughts, whether 
we ought to pay the moſt cheerful obedience to 
tnoſe governors who delight in attempting the 
Hlavery, or to thoſe who exult in aſſerting the 


hberties of their people. Rome, indeed, has 


had 
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had her choice of princes to boaſt of ; but if 
ſhe has been known with ſingular rapture 
to commend one for his beauty; with no leſs 
rapture ſhe admires her preſent ſovereign for 
his valour: if ſhe has been wont with accla. 
mations to praiſe the voice of one, and the 
geſture of another ; not leſs warm, nor le, 
loud are her tranſports in extolling the picty, 
temperance, and clemency of the prince the 
is now bleſſed with. How difficult a taſk is 
it, to behave as we ſhould on this occaſion 
Needs muſt we waver in ſuſpenſe, whether 
amidit ſuch univerſal teſtimonies of Joy, we 
thould rather inſiſt on the grandeur and god- 


like majeſty, or on the obliging ſweetneſs, 


the affable deportment, and the moſt endear- 
ing courteſy of this our prince. But after 
all, what can be more juſt, what more becom- 
ing, than that ſurname of BEST, which our 
ſenate has unanimouſly conferred upon him ? 


—a title, which the arrogance of former 


princes had made peculiar and proper to him 
alone. But how juſt, how reaſonable. is it, 
that we ſhould all conſpire to make him hap- 


Py, who hath already made us ſo ?—that we 


ſhould redouble our prayers to him, firſt to 


do ſuch things, and then to hear our recital 
of them, ſo as plainly to ſhew that our praiſes 
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are no more than the bare conſequences of his 
merit? Vet, at this artleſs mention of his de- 
ſerts, his tenderneſs melts him into tears; his 
modeſty covers him with bluſhes; he is ſen- 
ſible that the commendation is directed to the 
man, not to the prince. 


Let the ſame temper, therefore, which 
all obſerved in the firſt unpremeditated ſhouts 
of joy, be the honeſt rule we go by in this 
more ſtudied delivery of our thanks; and let 
us be aſſured, that no expreſſions of gratitude 
can be more ſincere and acceptable than ſuch 
25 bear the neareſt reſemblance to thoſe accla- bo 
mations, which burſt from us too ſuddenly to 43 
be otherwiſe than natural and unfeigned. For # DV 
my own part, I ſhall endeavour to ſuit my "Ml 
diſcourſe to the modeſty and moderation of 
the prince; nor ſhall I conſider leſs how to 
avoid offering violence to his ear, than how 
to pay a juſt tribute to his virtues, An ex. 
cellent and rare accompliſhment this in a 1 
prince, who, when I am going to offer him i 
up my thanks, leaves me nothing elſe to ap- 
prehend, but that he may rather think me 
too laviſh, than too ſparing in his commen- ; 
dation! This muſt be my greateſt care, this 7 
my only caution; for it is otherwiſe an eaſy 

matter Ty 
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matter to give proper thanks to a perſon truly 


meritorious, there being no danger that, when 
J mentioned his liberal condeſcenſion, he 
ſhould ſuſpect I meant to caſt an artful re. 
proach upon his pride ; when his frugality, 
that I pointed a ſatire at his luxury; when 
his clemency, that [ lily upbraided his cru. 
elty; when” his generoſity, that I reflected 
on his avarice ; when his temperance, that | 
laſhed his excefles ; or laſtly, when I extdl. 
led his- valeur, tliat I did it only to give a 
keener Ring to my infinuations of his cowar— 
dice, Neither am I under any apprehenſion 
of being deemed to ſay too much, or too lit. 
tle on this ſubject; for I have conſtantly ob- 
ſerved that the gods themſelves do not ſo 
much delight in the exquiſite nicety and cle- 
gance of our petitions, as in the innocence and 


_ ſanctity of the petitioners ; and that thoſe ar: 


always more acceptable, who approach the 
holy altars with a pure and chaſte heart, than 
thoſe who go thither with ſtudied hymns and 
02, 40 addreſſes. 


But I muſt now pay obcdience to an or- 
der of the ſenate, in which it is decreed, for 
the public good, that, under the name of a 
thankſgiving, good princes ſhould be remind- 
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Jof what they have done, and bad ones of 
what they ought to do, from the mouth of 
the conſul. Such a ceremony is, at the pre- 
{ent juncture, more important and neceſſary, 
as this our common father has abſolutely diſ- 
countenanced our private, and would have 
leclined our public thanks, if he could have 
prevailed upon himſelf to forbid any thing 
which the ſenate had reſolved. In both caſes, 
moſt ſacred Sir, your moderation appears, as 
well becauſe you will not bear our thanks in 
any other place, as that you vouchſafe to ſuf- 
fee them in this. The honour is not of your 
lecking: it is the voluntary act of thoſe who 
confer it.  ,Y our part herein is no more than 
compliance with our importunate requeſts ; 
and the compulſion is on your fide to hearken 
to your deſerts, and on. ours to proclaim 
them. 


Otten, conſcript Fathers, have I filent- 
ly conſidered what numerous, what vaſt ta- 
lents ought to meet together in the man, who 
might be entruſted with, the government of 
land and ſea, with the. management of peace 
and war; and, yet, after. figuring to myſelf, 
in 1dea, a prince. WW orthy of a dominton and 
power almoſt ag unlimited as that of the im- 
mortal 
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mortal gods, I could never, by the boldeſt 
ſtreteh of thought, conceive a perſon like 
him, whom we have now before. our eyes. 
One has made a brilliant figure in war, by 
has grown ruſty in peace : another has gained 
honour in the gown, but loſt it in his armour: 
one has awed his ſubjects into reſpect ; ang. 
ther has won their affections by his concilia. 
ting addreſs : a public miſcarriage has robbed 
one of the credit of his happy management in 
private ; another, by a misfortune at home, 
has ſullied that glory, which he bravely pain. 
ed abroad : in a word, there never yet exiſted 
the man, whoſe virtues were not eclipſed by 
the dark interpoſition of ſome neighbouring 
vice. But, in our prince, what unclouded 
rays of glory meet! What an unallayed mix- 
ture of all that is commendable ! His cheer- 
fulneſs is not incompatible with the ſtricteſt 
preſervation of character: his candour and 
obliging freedom do not take away in the 
leaſt from his gravity ; nor does his conde- 
ſcenſion diminiſh the reſpect due to his ma- 
jeſty. Add to this his princely ſtature and 
| Proportioned ſtrength of body, the dignity of 
his countenance, the perfect maturity of his 
age; and, as an expreſs favour of heaven, 
his hair adorned and rendered venerable by 
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few indications of carly wiſdom.* In how 


ample, how diffuſive a light do all theſe con- 


curring advantages ſhew forth and manifeſt 
our 11 * 


- 


15 "ry indeed, cut he to Ab who was 


raiſed to the government of the world, not by 
civil wars, by maſſacres, or by rapine, but by 


the calm mercy appeaſed of heaven, and the 


innocent methods of adoption and univerſal 
conſent. Is there no diſtinction to be allow- 
ed between princes choſen by men, and one 
appointed by the gods? Theſe gave unuſual 
teſtimonies of their deciſion in your favour, 
when you ſet out to join the army. The blood 
of victims, or the flight of birds afforded the 
only happy omens to other princes ; but when 
you went up to the capitol, to pay your de- 


votions according to cuſtom, the thouts of 


the people proclaimed you their emperor, even 
without their own knowledge, while they 
did it: all the multitude were crowded about 
the porch, when, for greater privacy, you 
had ſhut yourſelf up within the temple ; and, 
as it was then ſuppoſed, they hailed the god, 
but, as the event proved afterwards to us all, 


* TR8AJAN was then in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
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it was you, their future-prince, whom they 
faluted. The preſage was thus underſtood by 
every body but yourſelf: you alone deſired, 
that it might bear no ſuch interpretation, 
You declined a dominion over us ; and well 
is it indeed declined ' by one, by whom we 
would not, nay we could not be tefuſed, 
Other means of forcing you to accept tt 
crown, would, however, have failed, had not 
the ſalvation of the ſtate depended on your 
acceptance of it. I am therefore fully per- 
ſuaded, that the late mutiny in the camp was 
permitted by Divine Providence, that we 
might be enabled to overcome your modeſty, 
by laying before your eyes the alarming con- 
ſequences of your refuſal ;* and as ftorms and 
tempeſts heighten the pleaſure we afterwards 
feel on a calm fea, and under a ſerene {ky, 
Juſt ſo it appears to me, that the diſturbances 
were excited by the foldiery, to give us 2 


* Soon after NervAa's acceſſion, the prætorian guards, 
headed by their commander, occaſioned diſturbances in the 
city, under colour of revenging the death of DowiT 14% 
The emperor, at firſt, oppoſed them with great firmneis, but 
was in the end obliged to abandon ſome of his friends to their 
fury. The adopting of TJ AN as his ſon and ſucceffor, 
which was received with great joy bath by the ſenate, and the 
people, ſupprefled the diſorders committed by the ſoldiery, 
who immediately returned to their duty, * 
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more exquiſite reliſh for the peace ad tran- 
quillity we enjoy under your auſpicious 
reign.” „ ONT HEE © 


The pupil will here ſee how an eloquent 
panegyriſt may turn the moſt trifling incidents 
to advantage. PLINY enlarges on this circum- 
ſtance of the mutiny, which preceded 'T'ra- 
jax's adoption, to ſhew that he was the only 
perſon, at ſuch a criſis, who could reſtore mili- 
tary diſcipline, eſtabliſh peace and good order, 
aſſert the rights of the crown, and give ſtabi- 
lity to the tottering empire. What a new,” 
he exclaims, what an unheard-of way to 
ſovereignty was this! It was not TRaJan's 
ambition, but another's intereſt, another's 
fears that made him a prince,” , , c . The 
orator afterwards obſerves, that NERVA's 
choice of TRAJAN for his adopted ſon, for 
his partner and ſucceſſor in the empire, was 
not the mere dictate of his own judgment, 
but an act of obedience to the Divine Will, 
anda glorious teſtimony of his ready concur- 
rence with the wiſhes of the ſenate and the 
people. But, good heavens!” cries he, 
addreſſing himſelf to TRA JAN, What 
temper and moderation did you ſhew in the 


U peror 


midſt of all this power and fortune? An em- 
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peror in ſtyle, and with all the inſignia of ſo- 
vereignty ; but in modeſty, vigilance, and in. 
duſtry, an officer, a ſubaltern, a ſoldier] 
For even then, when you marched at the head 
of your troops, and led on the Roman eagles, 
what more did you aſſume to yourſelf from 
your adoption, than doing the duty of a fon, 
Ha title, which you wiſhed to enjoy through 
the whole courſe of your life ;—a title, which 
you deſired to carry on to a long extent of 
glory. Providence had raiſed you to the firſ 
place, yet it was your wiſh to grow grey in 
the ſecond ; and you looked upon yourſelf as 
a private individual, while another lived in 
the exerciſe of imperial power. Theſe wer 
your ſentiments : for this you earneſtly pray- 
ed, and heaven heard your prayer; but heard 
it only ſo far as was conſiſtent with the wel- 
fare and happineſs of the good old king, 
whom the gods graciouſly called from the 
ſtage of this world to themſelves, leſt, when 
he had made himſelf immortal by that one 
great deed, he ſhould happen to do any thing 
afterwards that looked like mortal. Where 


an action is mimitably glorious, it is a Kind 


of honour due to it, that as it is the greateſt, 
it ſhould be the laſt. Thus ha- 
ving grown to his full maturity in glory, and 
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having lived juſt Jong enough to find by ſure 
experience how well you ſuſtained the weight 
of empire, he left the world to you, and you 
to the world ; and rendered his memory more 
dear to us, by his care to provide ſuch a ſuc- 
ceſſor as might alleviate our affliction for his 
own lols. . » » > 


The orator next compliments TRA AN on 
the purity and difintereſtedneſs of his motives 
in decreeing immortal honours to the deceaſed 
emperor, He deſcribes the terror felt by all 
the enemies of Rome upon his acceſſion : 
they were before elated with preſumptuous 
hopes ; they now trembled and obeyed, nay, 
took a pride in performing what TRA JAN 
vouchſafed to command, This leads to the 
detail of the emperor's military virtues and 
exploits. At a time of univerſal degeneracy, 
when martial exerciſe had dwindled to an 
empty ſhew, he alone, without having any 
nval to excite his emulation, ſtepped forth 
to revive the dying cuſtoms of his country, 
and rouſe the ſleeping virtues of his anceſtors, 
In every duty of war he was indefatigable: 
the troops under his command felt no hun- 
ha- ger, no thirſt, no fatigue, in which he did 
not bear a part: he always marched on foot 
U 3 at 
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at the head: be mingled with them equally 
in the ſweat and duſty labours of the day: in 
a word, he was not diſtinguithed from them 
in any thing, but in the excellence of a greater 
fpirit, and the diſplay of ſuperior {kill, intre. 
pidity, and ftrength. The progreſs of his 
conqueſts is then traced from his early youth; 
he had commenced a hero almoſt in the cn. 
dle: he had been nurſed and trained up to his 
preſent height of glory from his infancy : the 
Parthian expedition was one of his Juvenik 
amuſements: neither the rigour of ſeaſons, 
nor the oppoſition of mountains, before 
deemed impaſſable, could obſtruct the rapi- 
dity of his career: the enemy fled every where 
with terror and diſmay ; and though fame went 
far before him, he was always found greateſt 
where he laſt appeared. 


TRAIJAN's aſtoniſhing moderation, hi 
clemency, and his conciliating demeanour and 
addreſs are made the next ſubjects of enco- 
mium. His return alſo from his foreign 
victories is deſcribed and contraſted with the 
march of DomiTian, coming back from 
Germany, which rather deſerved the name ol 
an hoſtile incurſion, when he pillaged houſes, 
and burned all before him, as if ſome enem} 
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had made an inxoad for ſpoil and plunder, az 
as if thoſe very barbarians, from whom he 
fed, had prefled forward in purſuit of yig+ 
tor. | | | | 


The orator then takes notice of the diffi- 
culty with which TRAJ AN was forced to ac- 
cept of the titles dictated by the moſt grateful 
ſenſe of his deſerts. He was truly the father 
of his country, before he was nominally made 
ſo; and continued with the utmoſt benignity 
and indulgence to keep up the dignity of that 
endearing name. But the manner of his pub- 
lic entry into the city was the ſtrongeſt proof 
of his modeſty : he was not conducted, like 
former princes, in a magnificent chariot drawn 
dy white ſweds, or carried with {till greater 
arrogance on the ſhqulders of men: be walk- 
ed familiarly through the ſtreets, with no 
other adyantage of height to make him eon- 
ſpicuous, but his qwn majeſtic ſtature ; and 
thus went in triumph, not over the patience 
of his ſubjects, but over the pride of former 
emperor s. Therefore, ſays PLINV, 
neither age, infirmity, nor ſex reſtrained 
the people from coming to feaſt their eyes on 
ſo unuſual a ſight: little children were eager 
ſpectators: the young men gloried in you; 

933 the 
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the old men admired you: even the ſick, je. 
gardleſs of the phyſician's order, Crept into 
your preſence, as if there, and there alone 
they were to find their health, and to from 
their recovery. Some ſaid, they had now 
lived long enough, ſince they had lived to ſee 
you, and to ſee you ſo received: others ſaid, 
that now was the time to begin to live, and to 
with for the prolongation of their days. 
The women took new delight in being mo. 
thers, when they beheld for what a prince 
they had borne freſh ſubjects, — for what 2 
. they had brought forth ſol. 


—_—_ =; , 


The particulars of the proceſſion are here 
deſcribed in all the pomp of- eloquence : we 
are almoſt tranſported into the very ſcene: 
we ſee the ſtreets ſo thronged on either ſide 
as- barely to afford a narrow lane for the em- 
peror's paſſage: the houſes are crowded, and 
the very roofs appear ſinking under the weight 
of the ſpectators: loud peals of joy are heard 
from every quarter, and the thunders of ap- 
plauſe redouble, as the emperor moves {lowly 
along to gratify the deſiring eyes of his peo- 
ple, and is not ſurrounded with guards to pre- 
vent their approach, bit, in the full glory of 

majeſty, 
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majeſty, behaves with the utmoſt condeſcen- 
Gon to the loweſt and meaneſt of his ſubjects. 
Hlis going up to the capitol reminds the mul- 
titude of the time and place of his adoption: 
the breaſts of thoſe in particular, who had 
betore, though unknowingly, ſaluted him em- 
peror in the porch of that temple, now throb 
with exquiſite rapture : the God, to whom 
the capitol is ſacred, looks down from hea» 
ven with delight: the altars are loaded with 
victims; and the people vie with one ano- 
ther in acts of praiſe and thankſgiving for 
the acceſſion of ſo good a prince, and in the 
moſt fervent prayers for his preſervation. 
Their petitions for his ſafety are, in effect, ſo 
many addreſſes to heaven for a bleſſing on 
themſelves and their poſterity. After theſe 
ſolemn teſtimonies of the fincereſt devotion, 
he retires to his palace, with as humble a 
look, and as meek a carriage, as if he had 
been returning to a private houſe ; while the 
elt of the people go to their reſpective homes, 
and renewing their tranſports within their 
own walls, ſhew that they needed not any 
witneſſes of their joy, like perſons who put 
on a diſſembled air of ſatisfaction. 
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An entry like this,“ fays the panegyriſt, 

* would have been the utter undoing of 
another prince : he could not have borne ſuch 
a load of honours with any equality of tem. 
| per. You become every day more and "lk 
the object of our admiration and our love: 
you are, in fact, that very perſon, whoſe pan 
other princes only promiſe to perform. You 
are the only one, whom length of time recom: 
mends more ſtrongly to our eſteem ; for you 
blend and unite qualifications which have hi. 
therto been thought incompatible, the conf. 
dence and aſſurance of an emperor, who had, 
as it were, long reigned over us, and the mo- 
deſty of a prince, who was juſt beginning to 
govern. Fortune has changed all 
about you; but you yourlelf it has not 
changed : you remain unalterable. . . . We 
are governed by you, and ſubject to you; but 
then it is juſt as we are ſubject to the laws; 
for they regulate our wills and jnordinate al. 
fections; yet we are converſant with them 
every day. You are eminent and ſupreme, 


like power and authority, which are above 
men, but are lodged in the hands of one for 
Before your reign, 
princes, either out of an affected ſingularity, 
difdaining to do any thing like the reſt of 


the benefit of many. 
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mankind, or from a vain fear of being thought 
upon a level with their ſubjects, had loſt the 


aſe of their feet: they were therefore carried 


in ſtate, high above our heads, on the necks 
and ſhoulders of their flaves : but you are far 
exalted above thoſe princes by your own 
fame, by the glory of your deſerts, and by 
the affectionate duty of your ſubjects. You 
are juſtly commended to the ſkies, while you 
thus ſubmit to tread the earth ; and may yery 
properly be ſaid to go the farther beyond us, 
becauſe you vouchſafe to walk among us.. 


The orator here, addreſſing himſelf to the 
{cnate, juſtifies the propriety of his enlarging 
on the before-mentioned particulars ; and aſ- 
ſerts that it would be a greater mark of reve- 
' rence and eſteem to paſs them by wholly un- 
noticed, and to leave them entirely to the pri- 
vate thoughts of his hearers, than to be too 
ſhort and abrupt in the expoſition of them. 
But he begs leave to be more conciſe in his 
remarks on the emperor's generoſity, which 
prompted him to enrich whole families and 
tribes at once, and to beſtow an univerſal lar- 
gets on all his people. His bounty was ſo 
diffuſive as to reach the moſt diſtant coun- 
tries, and not to let even the wideſt ſpace ſet 

* 
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any bounds to his munificence. ** It wax 
formerly uſual,” continues PLIN , again 
turning the diſcourſe to the emperor, to 
bring ſwarms of young children into the 
ſtreets, there to wait the coming of the prince, 
on the day appointed for diſtributing ſuch lar- 
geſſes. The parents took great pains to ſhew 
him their little ones, and to teach them to 
addreſs him in ſoothing words, and to liſp out 
a fyw phraſes of artful flattery. But their en- 
dearing prattle was generally diſregarded; and 
the prince turned a deaf ear to their prayers, 
happy only in not being conſcious what they 
aſked, or what they miſſed of obtaining, till 
they grew old enough to be ſenſible of their 


wants. But you could not endure the forma- 


lity of being intreated ; and though nothing 


could be more delightful to your eyes than to 
have them filled with ſo large a proſpect of 
the Roman progeny, you paid for the pleaſure 
of the fight before you enjoyed 1t : you met 
them in your bounty before they could ap- 
proach you in perſon : you commanded all 
the infants to be enrolled as the objects of 
your royal care, and thus to find, by the bene- 
tits of their education, that you were thc 
common father of them all. You would 


have them bred at your own expence, fince 
they 
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they were bred for your ſervice; and ſupported 
by your penſions, till they could deſerve your 
pay: ſo that all of them in general are as 
much indebted to you alone, as each of them 
is in particular to his natural parents. Vou 
do wiſely, Cææs AR, to be yourſelf at the 
whole charge of bringing up theſe growing, 
hopes of Rome; for there is no kind of ex- 
| pence whatſoever, that is more becoming a 
great prince, or more likely to procure him 
immortal fame, than that which he bounti- 
fully ſets apart for the benefit of poſterity. 
The rich have ſufficient incitements to marry, 
and to educate their offspring : the poor have 
only one rational motive, the happineſs of 
breeding up ſubjects to a good prince. But 
if he is backward in his munificence to theſe 
children, who ſeem born for no other end than 
his ſole uſe and ſervice, —if he does not plen- 
titully feed, maintain, and cheriſh them, he 
haſtens the ruin of the commonwealth, he 
hurries on the ſun of imperial glory to ſet in 
endleſs night. In vain does ſuch a prince, 
relying on his nobles, and regardleſs of the 
common people, hope to guard the head with- 
out a body, and without limbs to ſupport it: 
chat head ſhall ſurely totter, and be cruthed by 
Its own unbalanced and unwieldy weight. 

Among 
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Among all the bleſſings of your reign, 
this is the moſt valuable, that your 
godlike way of acting makes every ſubject, 
throughout the empire, think it both a plea- 
ſure and advantage to be the father of 1 
numerous offspring. No parent needs be 
under any extraordinary concern about the 
welfare of his child: he has nothing to ap- 
prehend but the common caſualties of life; 
tor the diſpleaſure and anger of the prince 
ſtand no longer upon the liſt of ills that ar 
incurable, The hope of proper ſuſtenance 
and bounty-money from the public is a great 
encouragement to every man in the rearing of 
his children; but the encouragement riſes ſtil 
higher, when he knows that he is bringing 
them up to be the ſons of freedom and pro- 


DEI. - - +» + 


To this diſplay of the emperor's liberal 
attention to the children of the poor, the on- 
tor adds two circumſtances which conſtitute 
its chief praiſe : ſuch bounty was not at thc 
expence of any other claſs of 'FRAJaN's fub- 
jects ; nor was it deſigned as a bribe to filence 
the clamours of the people againſt an opprel- 
ive government. Whatever,” ſays PLINY 
to him, © you beſtow upon your people, 
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gows entirely from your own revenue: you 
do not, like former princes, plunder ſome fa- 
milies, to give to others ; nor are the ſons of 
our fellow-citizens, like the lion's whelps, 
fattened with bloodſhed and rapine. They 
live, therefore, on your favours with the 
ſweeteſt ſatisfaction, as they know that what 
they receive was never wreſted from another, 
and that nobody living is the poorer for the 
wealth which ſo many enjoy, except the royal 
donor alone; and he too can never be juſtly 
faid to be the poorer, for it : he is rich in the 
property of all his ſubjects, and has inexhauf- 
tible treaſures in their affection and grati- 
tude. . . . . It was not the conſciouſneſs 
of any crime, which was the motive of your 
generoſity ; nor did you compound for an act 
of cruelty by an act of bounty. Your bene- 
ficence flowed from a much nobler principle, 
than the policy of cruel tyrants to ſilence the 
murmurs of the people, and to divert them 
trom the melancholy diſcuſſion of public grie- 
vances, by affording a more agreeable ſubject 
of diſcourſe. It was never a motive with you 


to do good actions, that your evil ones might 
be paſſed over unheeded and uncenſured. 
Your largeſſes are not defigned to purchaſe the 
forgiveneſs, but to confirm the love and at- 
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tachment of your ſubjects, The people of 
Rome, in retiring from before your tribunal, 
ſhew by their countenances, how ſincerely 
they feel themſelves obliged by your goodneſs, 
not merely ſatisfied by artful inſinuations and 
intreaties. . . . Former emperors, when 
they had incurred a general odium, endeavour. 
ed by ſome forced act of liberality to allay 
the popular ferment : you diſtributed your 
bounty among the people with as much ſim. 
plicity and innocence of heart as they received 
it: a prince, reigning in full ſecurity, was 
the benefactor to his ſubjects, who knew they 
lived in ſecurity beneath his government.“ . 


The orator then informs the ſenate, that al- 
moſt five thouſand of the Roman youth had 
been ſought out, and were enrolled as the 
objects of their prince's extenſive and unwea- 
ried liberality. He points out the happy con- 
ſequences of thus educating at the public 
charge ſo large a part of the riſing generation, 
who would thence learn to love their country, 
not merely as the place of their birth, but as 
a nurſing and indulgent mother. From them 
the armies would be recruited, and the tribes 
replenithed : they would one day become the 
ſinews of war, and the ornaments of peace; 
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and in the courſe of time, from their loins 
would ſpring a mighty progeny, no longer 
durthenſome, but ſerviceable to the ſtate. 
« But,” ſays he, there is one inſtance of 
our prince's paternal regard for his people, 
which, I think, I may call a perpetual largeſs ; 


and that is, his having contrived to ſecure for 


this city the moſt abundant ſupplies of corn. 
.. . . By his power, his counſels, and his 
integrity, he has encouraged and facilitated wg 
intercourſe between nations both by ſea and 
land: the roads are ſecure : the ports are free 
and open: the ocean and its coaſts are na 
longer infeſted by rapacious plunderers : and 
the interchange of commodities is become ſo 
caſy and general, between the different parts 
of the earth, that what is in reality but the 
yrowth of one country appears to be the pro- 
duce of all, Is it not our peculiar happineſs 
to ſee one plentiful year ſtill ſucceeded by ano- 
tier, and affording us every deſirable ſupply, 
without the leaſt injury to any other people ? 
We do not plunder our allies, nor afford them 
any ground of complaint, by cheating their 


promiſed harveſt, They, of their own accord, 


bring us the produce of their foil, of their 
climate, of their ſeaſon ; and unharaſſed by 
the preſſure of any new taxes, they cheer- 


fully 
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fully contribute their former quotas. The 
public treaſury really pays for what it ſeems 
to purchaſe : it honeſtly buys in ſtores of pre. 
viſions, and ſells them as honeſtly as it buys 
them. Hence it 1s that we have plenty at 


home, and yet occaſion no dearth or ſcarcity 


—. 


Priny enlarges on this head; but in his 
account of the effects of a late drought in 


Egypt, and of the emperor's attention to the 
_ diſtreſs of the inhabitants, he diſcovers too 
great a fondneſs for thoſe tinſel ornaments, 
thoſe vain flouriſhes of artificial rhetoric, 
which were ſo much admired in his time. 1 
ſhall therefore paſs over ſuch proofs of the 
corruption, or degeneracy of Roman elo- 
quence, and come to the compliment which 
the panegyriſt pays TRaJuan for having ſent 
the Egyptians ſo unexpected a ſupply. 
Thus,“ ſays he, did your bounty correct 
the malignity of their ſoil; and the Nile, 
though it had ſeldom been ſo low, or ſo ſpa- 
ring of its prolific waters to Egypt, never 
flowed higher for our glory. How happy 
muſt all ſtates and provinces now be in having 
come under our ſubjection, and in paying al- 
legiance to a prince, who, juſt as time and 
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neceſſity may require, can command plenty 
to travel from one place to another, and to 
ſcatter its bleſſings over every land a prince, 
who can nouriſh and protect the moſt diſtant 
nations, juſt as if they were a part of the Ro- 
man people !. the heavens themſelves do not 
pour down their bleſſings every where alike, 
nor do they fructify all parts of this habita- 
ble world at once : but he, equally beneficent 
to all, if he does not prevent the dearth itſelf, 
redrefſes all the miſchiefs ariſing from it: if 
he does not make the barren earth grow fruit- 
ful, he conveys to every land the bleſſings of 
fertility. He connects the eaſtern and weſ- 
tern worlds-by the eternal bonds of commerce, 
ſo that all nations now ſhare with one another 
their reſpective produce and commodities, and 
lar by experience, how much happier it is 
to live united under the government of one 
lupreme head, rather than in a wild ſtate of 
jarring independency.” . . . . 


After ſome farther obſervations on the bleſ- 
ings of univerſal trade, which the orator 
acribes to TRA] AN's wiſdom and goodneſs, 
he takes notice of the public ſhews, exhibited 
a the emperor's expence . ſhews,” ſays 
he, “ that had no tendency to weaken, or 

X * debauch 
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debauch the ſoul ; but ſuch. as muſt excite the 
courage of the ſpectators ; make them rather 
proud than afraid of honourable ſcars; and 
fill them with a noble contempt of death, 
while they behold even flaves and criminal; 
thirſting after praiſe, and inflamed with the 
love of victory.”—'Fhe panegyriſt does not 
forget ſome other honourable circumſtances 
in TRaJax's conduct during thoſe repreſen. 


tations ; 


his liberality and juſtice; his ap- 


pearing far above the reach of prejudice or 
partiality ; his readineſs to grant whatever 
was requeſted of him; and even to offer what 
none preſumed to aſk; his encouraging the 
people to expreſs their approbation or diſihe 
with freedom, and no longer to tremble, 2: 
under former tyrants, left it ſhould be thougit 
capital and unpardonable crime to find tat 


with any of the emperor's fencers. Tix 
ſcene was now changed; ſecurity and plet- 
ture were united in the public diverſions ; and 
no man was afraid of paying the price of his 


liſe for the dear- bought and wretched entei- 


tainment. 


But this was not the only comfortable 
change which the people experienced from 
their ſtate of Perpetum alarm under forme! 

| Princes 
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Princes to the mildneſs and ſecurity of the 
preſent reign. The whole tribe of informers 


; and falſe witneſſes were not only diſcounte- 
5 nanced, but puniſhed with the ſeverity due to 
I; their miſdeeds. Formerly,” ſays PII Nx, 
. « no rank or condition of life was ſecure : 
0 every man's perſon and eſtate lay at the mercy 
. of thoſe baſe traffickers in perjury. The 
1 avarice of princes increaſed the fatal miſchief. 
D. But it did not long eſcape our preſent ſove- 
0 reign's notice; and as he had before reformed 
Wh the camp, ſo he now regulated our courts. 
Ly He lopped away this gangrene of the ſtate, 
the and by ſeaſonable rigour took care to ſave a 
4 city, that was founded by good laws, from 
1 being ruined by the perverſion of them.” . . . 
yl This wholeſome ſeverity towards informers 


was followed by the moſt impartial adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice : the meaneſt ſubject was 
put upon the {ame footing with his prince in 
the eye of the law, and was at full liberty, 
even in any ſuit with the crown, to challenge 
and reject ſuch of the judges as might be ſup- 
poſed to be under undue influence. PLIN x, 
then remarking what wonderful improve- 
ments theſe were on the well-meant, but 
lowly progreſſive plans of Tir us and NRR- 
VA, pays this very high compliment to TRA“ 
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JAN: © Though,” ſays he, your illuſtri. 
ous predeceſſor had raiſed ſuch a ſuperſtruc. 
ture on the foundation of TITus's edict a8 
ſeemed to leave nothing for you to do; yet 
you have ſo far enlarged it, that it looks now 
as if nothing had been done before. There is 
not one of theſe ſalutary meaſures, but what 
muſt, even ſingly conſidered, have endeared 
you to your ſubjects: but you poured forth 
theſe numerous bleſſings upon us all at once, 
juſt like the ſun and day-ſpring from on high, 
that does not ſhew itſelf to us by halves, but 
with the fulleſt diſplay of its glory ;—that 
does not confine the effulgence of its beams to 
this or to that particular object, but irradi. 
ates the whole face of the creation.” . . .. 


The next topic of praiſe is the emperor's 
conſtant endeavour to lighten the burthens ot 
his people. He aboliſhed ſome partial and 
oppreſſive taxes, and mitigated others, not 
from motives of vain glory, or with a view 
of making himſelf popular, but from the no- 
bleſt conſiderations of reaſon, humanity, and 
juſtice. Yet, while he thus remitted ſo great 
a part of the uſual revenues of the crown, he 
found in the reſources of private ceconomy 
ample ſupplies for continual acts of munifi- 

cence. 
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ence. The boundleſs prodigality of other 
princes, and their wanton waſte of the public 
money on the baſe tools and ſervile flatterers 
of their paſſions, kept them in perpetual 
want. Ingenuity was tortured to deviſe new 


modes of exaction and rapine. The dying 
were not at liberty to bequeath their wealth, 


nor were the living ſecure in the enjoyment of 
their lawful poſſeſſions. Fraud and forgery 
procured the imperial ſanction to their coun- 
rerfeit titles; and the exchequer was fre- 
quently repleniſhed by the ſpoils of invaded 
inheritances, and by the confiſcation of eſtates 
for mock-conſpiracies, or pretended acts of 
treaſon, Some of thoſe rapacious tyrants even 
ſooped ſo low as to bribe ſervants to bear 
falſe teſtimony againſt their maſters, to point 
out to them the crimes they were to ſwear to, 
and to teach them the leſſon of perjury, as it 
were, by rote. Thus every man lay open to 
inevitable ruin, if he had the misfortune to 
have among all his domeſtics a ſingle vaſſal, 
that would barter away his veracity, and ſell 
his conſcience to the princely ſuborner. But 
under TRA AN's adminiſtration all theſe grie- 
vances diſappeared. His delight and ſtudy 
were to enrich, not to impoveriſh his ſub- 
jects. He was deaf to all inſinuations of an 
| X 3 oppreſ- 
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oppreſſive tendency. The voice of merce. 
nary flattery, and the tongue of wheedling 
avarice, could never find Pb to his ear. 
The baſe informer, inſtead of rewards, met 
with exile, or with death. The fear and 
danger of family-accuſers no longer exiſted; 
the maſters were made ſecure and eaſy; and 
the ſlaves became juſt and honeſt. The hf 
wills and teſtaments of the dead were as ſacred 
as their property, when living, was invioh. 
ble. There was no occaſion to bribe the em. 
peror's favour or forbearance by an artful le. 
gacy : he ſcorned to accept of riches that 
flowed through ſo unworthy a channel. 


As the orator proceeds in the enumeration 
of this prince's virtues, he ſeems to find high- 
er, and ſtill higher ſubjects of juſt panegyric. 
Life,“ fays he, and the dignity of life, 
are now ſecure from violation ; nor are wil- 
dom and merit forced to ſeek an aſylum in 
obſcurity. The teſtimony of a good conſci- 
ence is no longer the only reward of real de- 
ſert : virtue finds the ſame encouragement in 
this happy reign as in the moſt flouriſhing 
periods of the republic. You, O CAA 
glory in the conſtancy and reſolution of you! 
ſubjects, and are fo far from depreſſing the 
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callant and enterpriſing ſpirits of the age, as 
other princes have done before you, that you 
cheriſh and inſpire them with greater life and 
vigour. Theſe are the men whom 
you promote to honours, to employments in 
the prieſthood and in the adminiſtration. 
Theſe are the men, who are admitted into 
your friendſhip, who enjoy, your confidence, 
a who are animated to - perſevere in thei 
laudable purſuits by the aſſured recompence 
of their integrity and exertion. This has the 
happieſt effect on perſons of the moſt oppo- 
ſte diſpoſitions ; all are allured to the practice 
of virtue ; for the characters and conduct of 
men in ſociety almoſt wholly depend on the 
proper diſtribution of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, Very few individuals are bleſſed with 
ſuch greatneſs of ſoul as not to embrace alike 
either virtue or vice, juſt as either of them 
may happen to be the faſhionable, or woſt 
ſucceſsful quality of the age. When the ge- 
nerality of mankind ſee the rewards due to 
labour, vigilance, and frugality, conferred 


upon inactivity, ſloth, and luxury, they cul- 


tivate thoſe arts by which they ſee others 
riſe : they deſire to be like them, and this 
deſire ſoon brings them to an exact reſeme- 
blance. 
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„Former princes, I except your father 


 Nerva, but am not ſure that I could make 


one or two exceptions more, took greater de. 
light in the vices than in the - virtues of their 


| ſubject. Every one 1s pleaſed to fee his own 
' likeneſs and natural diſpoſition in others: he. 


ſides, thoſe tyrants knew very well, that men, 
who had made themſelves unworthy of an 
higher rank than that of ſlaves, would be mor 
paſhve in a ſtate of ſervitude. On ſuch vik 
creatures they heaped all their favours ; whil 
good men were excluded from employments, 


were buried in retirement and obſcurity, and 


never made their appearance, but when dray- 


ged forth to be the victims of perſecution and 


impeachment. You chuſe your friends from 
among the beſt characters ; ; and, indeed, it is 
highly juſt and reaſonable, that thoſe ſhould 
enjoy the ſmiles of a good prince, who ſul. 
fered under the frowns of a bad one. You 


know, that as there i is a wide difference be- 


tween arbitrary power, and the exerciſe of 
lawful authority, ſo no man loves the prince 
better than he who moſt abhors the tyrant. 
Sach are the men whom you advance to the 


higheſt poſts, whom you hold out as the ſhi- 


ning models of approved excellence, that the 
whole world may ſee and learn what kind of 


a 
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perſons you delight in, and what manners you 


ke moſt approve. On this account, you have not 
de- yet appointed a cenſor to inſpect, or regulate 
ir our morals, becauſe you would rather win us 
un by kindneſs, than work upon our diſpoſitions 
be- by correction. It is not, indeed, eaſy to ſay 
en, whether the great end of reform is moſt pro- 
ny moted by a prince's indulgence, or his rigour, 
ore —by his inviting, or his forcing men to be 
nk good. We are naturally a pliant and ductile 
ul: people, eaſily bent or led, according ta our 
its, prince's pleaſure : our only wiſh is to gain 
ind his love and approbation, which, we know. 
af cannot be acquired but by reſembling his 
nd manners ; and this ſpirit of conformity has 
om acquired ſuch influence by habit, that we 
tis may be all ſaid to live after one man's exam- 
uld ple. It is pleaſing alſo to reflect, that the 
ut. world has not yet fallen into ſuch an incura- 
Lou ble ſtate of corruption, that, becauſe we have 
be- followed ill princes, we cannot imitate a good 
of one. Go on, then, Cæs AR, and your own 
ince actions will produce the effect of a cenſor- 
ant. !hip : this office is, in reality, kept up, and 
the its duties beſt enforced by the exemplary life 
ſhi- WH of the prince: to him we conſtantly turn our 
the eyes, and model our behaviour accordingly : 


we do not want precepts or commands, but a 
ſons \ virtuous 
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virtuous precedent : fear is a wretched and 
uncertain guide to virtue; example 1s a much 
ſurer and more agreeable conductor, and brings 
this farther convenience with it, that it alway: 
demonſtrates to us the poſſibility of practiſing 
whatever it recommends to our practice.“ , 
Of this, the orator gives ſome inſtances in the 
different conduct of the people under NBR 
and TRA] AN; and then returns to his former 
aſſertion, that the manners of a prince extend 
their influence to the great body of the peo. 
ple; and that if he be ſerious and wiſe, all hi 
tubjects will ſoon lay aſide their levity and 
folly, 


„How refined,” he exclaims, ** are the 
manners of our youth, ſince they have been 
regulated by your happy conduct! What r. 
ſpect is paid to the maſters of eloquence 
What favours, what honours are conferred on 
the profeſſors of philoſophy ! It may be truly 
faid, that the ſciences and their teachers, 
whom the barbarity of former times had 
driven into exile, are now reſtored to their 
country, and have received new life from 
your patronage, They were baniſhed by 


wicked princes, not merely as objects of he- 


tred, but in order to avoid the ſeverity of 
then 
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their reproofs: to you they are welcome 
gueſts, whom you embrace, and encourage 
by the fondeſt marks of attention. The rules 
they lay down are illuſtrated in your conduct, 
and your affectionate regard for them is as 
ſincere, as their juſt admiration of you.” . . . 


TRA JAN 's affability, and great eaſineſs of 
acceſs, have the next place in this eloquent 
catalogue of his endearing qualifications. 
Nerva had placed over the palace-gates this 
inſcription—THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS ; but 
it would have ſtood there like a mere cypher 
without the leaſt fignificance, had he not 
adopted a ſucceſſor, who was reſolved to live 
in public. TRA AN's conduct made it look 
like a motto of his own chuſing. The en- 
trance into the palace was as free and open to 
erery body, as the courts of juſtice, or the 
public temples, The people had not the in- 
ſolence of porters to encounter, nor doors and 
bolts to force their way through. The great- 
eſt order and ſtillneſs reigned all around, but 
chiefly near the emperor's perſon, ſo that eve- 
ry private family might take a pattern of mo- 
deſty and decorum from the example which 
the court ſet before them. TRA IAN received 
all thoſe who went to pay their reſpects in 
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molt gracious manner. The viſits at court 
were no longer the viſits of ceremony, or of 
fear, but of cordial affection. No excuſe waz 
neceſſary for thoſe who were abſent ; and ſuch 
as attended were at liberty to retire when they 
pleaſed, or to ſtay as long as was agrees. 
ble to them in that very palace which had ſo 
lately been the abade of terror that palace 
which the monſter DoMITIAN had converteq 
into a den, where he ſometimes would ſhut 
himſelf up to ſuck the blood of his own rel. 
tions, and whence, at other times, he would 
make dreadful ſallies to glut himſelf with the 
carnage of the moſt illuſtrious citizens. The 
glooms of horrox and menaces hung over his 
gates; nor had thoſe leſs cauſe to tremble, 
who were admitted, than thoſe who were ex- 
cluded. His own aſpect was dreadful to be. 
hold: arrogance fat perching on his brow: 
his eyes ſparkled with fury: a deadly pale- 
neſs overſpread his whole frame, except when 
the bluſhes of guilt involuntarily fluſhed in 
his face, as if to confound his impudence. 
None dared to approach, much leſs to addre!s 
him: he hid himſelf in darkneſs, and never 
left his ſolitude, but when he came abroad to 
ſpread deſolation, and to make a more dreac- 
ful folitude in Rome. Yet within thoſe very 
walls, where he promiſed himſelf ſecurity, he 
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harboured plots and conſpiracies againſt his 
life: he could not ſhut out the Deity, the 
enger of his crimes. The puniſhment due 
to ſuch enormities found its way through his 
guards, and ſurmounted every obſtacle that 
barred its paſſage, with as much eaſe as if all 
the doors and avenues had been open to invite 
deſtruction. In that dread moment, the 
boaſted godſhip of the monſter diſappeared : 
he no longer found ſecurity in. thoſe ſecret 
chambers, and impious receſſes, where his 
fears, his arrogance, and his deteſtation of 
mankind, obliged him to fly for ſhelter. How 
much ſafer is that palace now, when defended 
by loyalty and love, not by terror, ſolitude, 
barriers, and fortifications ! Can there be a 
clearer proof, that a prince's moſt truſty and 
faithful life? guard is his own innocence ? The 
citade] never to be forced, the truly inpregna- 
ble intrenchment is virtue, which wants no 
rampart. In vain does the tyrant, who has 
forfeited the affections of his people, gird 
himſelf with terror : the very arms, with 
which he threatens, ſerve only to irritate and 
provoke an armed reſiſtance.” . . . 


The contraſt between DomiTian and 
TxAJ ax is traced in a variety of other par- 
3 ticulars. 
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ticulars. The ſullenneſs of the former is op. 
poſed to the candour, familiarity, and ſweet. 
neſs of the latter's converſation. 'The one 
plundered without mercy for the gratification 
of his ſelfiſh and brutiſh appetites : the other 


was extremely ſparing in his private expences, 


in order to be more liberal in his public bene. 
factions. In DomiTiaN's reign, it was 4 
capital crime to be poſſeſſed of a commodi. 
ous houſe, or an agreeable ſpot of ground: the 
nobility were driven from their ſeats, that the 
emperor's demeſnes might be cnlarged : even 
rivers and ſpacious foreſts were encloſed with. 
in the walls of his gardens. TRAJIAN k. 
ſtored all theſe lands to the proper owners: 
he employed a great part, not only of che im- 
perial revenues, but of his private fortune, in 
repairing many of the public buildings which 
had been ſuffered to fall into decay, and in 
erecting others not leſs uſeful than magniti 
cent: the true taſte for elegant architecture 
was revived ; and Rome ſuddenly roſe from 


her late ruins with increaſed beauty and mp 


tre. A deſcription of the Circus, one of ti: 


grandeſt of Trajax's edifices, where the 


public ſhews were exhibited, gives PLINY 
an opportunity of paying a delicate compli” 
ment to the emperor's modeſty, ** The 
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createſt beauty, ſays he, in this extraordi- 
nary ſtructure is the uniformity of the ſeats: 
there is no diſtinct ion between that of the 
prince, and thoſe of the populace: the 
moſt exact equality reigns throughout; nor 
can Cæs AR 's ſeat be ſaid to be more particu- 
larly deſigned for his uſe, than the ſhews 
themſelves, of which he is, in common with 
others, a ſpectator. The Romans may now 
therefore ſee him as freely as he can ſee them: 
they may behold, not the prince's private 
box, but the prince himſelf ſeated in the 
midſt of his people, —a people for whom he 
has cauſed five thouſand more places to be 
built than were ever known before!“ 


— 


« Had even one of theſe favours, conti- 
nues PLINY, been conferred upon us by any 
other emperor, a golden or ivory ſtatue of his 
perſon, with a diadem of glory round its head, 
would long fince have been placed among thoſe 
of the Gods upon the moſt hallowed altars, 
and no victims would have been thought too 
noble, or too auguſt : but you,” ſays he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to T'RAJaN, never enter a 
temple to receive worſhip, but to pay your 
adoration : you deem it honour enough that 
your ſtatues, as if they were left to watch 

I and 
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and ſtand upon the guard, ſhould remain at 
the portals of thoſe holy places: Thus the 
gods preſerve all their due pre-eminence 
among men, fince you abſtain from uſurping 
any of their divine honours. In the porch 
belonging to the temple of JuUP1TER, we ſec 
one or two of your ſtatues, and even thoſe 
are made of braſs. But, not long ſince, all 
the avenues, all the ſteps, and the whole are 
glittered, or were rather profaned with golden 
and ſilver images, the images of an inceſtuous 
prince irreverently blended with thoſe of the 
immortal Gods. But your ſtatues, though 
calt in a leſs valuable metal, and few in num. 
ber, continue ſtill, and will remain as long as 
the temple itſelf ſhall ſtand : while thoſe of 
a tyrant, though innumerable, and made of 
gold, have already fallen a facrifice to the 
public joy. It was a pleaſure to daſh his in- 
ſulting likeneſs againſt the pavement : to al- 
fault the proud images with ſteel; and to ex- 
ert upon them the fury of the vengeful axe, 
as if blood and a ſenſe of pain were to follow 


every ſtroke. Nobody was ſo indifferent, 


though he came too late to aſſiſt in the glo- 
rious havoc, as not to imagine, with ſenti- 
ments of juſt revenge, that he had in view 
mangled limbs, and hideous, mutilated figures, 
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flung into the flames, and converted by fite 
from their former terrific greatneſs to the uſe 
and pion of mankind: MIS: 


After dwelling a little longer on this head; 
the orator directs his diſcourſes to the ſenate; 
and explains his reaſons for having made ſo 
much mention of the vices of other princes; 
when his more immediate and profeſſed obs 


- jet was to celebrate the virtues of the pre- 
” ſent emperor: ** Such a contraſt,” ſays he, 
he « tends to ſhew how the common father of 
ok our country has reformed and corrected the 
m- manners of the whole nation, that were de- 


praved by long cuſtom. Beſides, no praiſe is 
beſtowed with a proper grace, unleſs it be ſet 
off by a compariſon: nay, it is the firſt duty 
of affect ionate ſubjects to the beſt of ſove- 
reigns, to inveigh againſt thoſe of an oppoſite 
character; for no man can have a thorough 
and fincere attachment to a good prince, who 
does not perfectly abhor the bad. Add to 
this, that our empetor has no brighter merit 
ent, (chan the ſafety we enjoy in expreſſing our de- 
glo- teſtation of wicked monarchs . . The 
nti- {MW greateſt favour he can confer upon us is lea- 
icw ing us at full liberty to avenge ourſelves on 
res, II Pole cruel oppreſſors of mankind for the paſt, 
ung Y and, 
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and, by their example, to warn others in fu. 
ture, that no place, no time, ſhall ſkreen the 
memory of tyrants from the curſes of poſte. 
rity. . . . Let this then employ our private 
and 8 converſation ; let it be the ſubje& 
of our thankful addreſſes ; let us never forget, 
that the living prince is praiſed in the fulleſt 
manner, when his ill-deſerving predeceſſors 
are marked with diſgrace ; for when the times 
are ſilent upon former wicked governors, it i; 
a proof that the ſame iniquities are repeate 
by thoſe in being.” . . . + 


In delineating other traits of Trajax' 
amiable character, his contempt of abject 
flattery, his ſatisfaction in the expreſſive 
ſilence of a happy pcople, his diſregard of pe- 
riſhable honours, and his juſt ſenſe of true and 
untading glory, the orator ſays, ** that hc 
had not ſelected particular topics, as it was 
his purpole to commend the prince, not 
his actions; for that many laudable things 
were done even by bad men, but that the actor 
Aimtelf could not properly be the ſubject ol 
praiſc, if he were not excellent. It was 
TRAIAN's peculiar glory, that, in an addrels 
of thanks to him, the ſpeaker had nothing 
to conceal, or to omit ; there was no flaw q 
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his government to be artfully paſſed over ; 
there was: not a ſingle moment, or point of 
time, in the courſe of his reign, that was bar- 
ren of public advantage, or undeſerving of ge- 
neral applauſe: every part of his adminiſtra- 
tion was ſuch, that whoever could give the 
moſt faithful narrative of it, would certainly 
be looked upon as its beſt panegyriſt.“ 


The laſt ſentence deſerves particular notice. 

It was impoſſible to pay a higher compliment 
o TRA AN, nor could PLINV have deviſed 
1 more ingenious apology for the immenſe 
length of the former part of his ſpeech, and 
for the neceſſity he was under of entering into 
ſtill minuter and more circumſtantial details. 
Theſe details, however, are not ſuited to our 
preſent purpoſe: they would rather tire, than 
improve the young pupil: they are very pro- 
per in the panegyric itſelf, as they give it a 
greater air of truth; but the former extracts 
ar ſufficient ſpecimens of the orator's art and 
abilities. With regard therefore to the re- 
mining touches of this beautiful portrait, it 
vill be enough to ſay, that the artiſt paints in 
the moſt lively colours the emperor's modeſt 
deportment when a candidate for the conſular 
oftice, and his greater modeſty, at other times 
2 in 
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in declining that office; his voluntary oath to of a. 
obſerve the laws, and his performance of that of hi 
folemn promiſe ; his ſincere encouragement of all 
of the ſenate to reſume their liberty, and to he cond 
_ vigilant for the public weal ; his ſuffering no him 
prayers to be offered up for him, at the he. [the 1 
ginning of every new year, but with a reftric. or b 
tive clauſe, in caſe he governed well ; his car princ 
to cheriſh the ſurviving branches of every i]. a bad 
luſtrious family, and to excite general emula. 
tion by conferring upon all men the dignitie; Te 
and rewards due to their ſervices ; his afto- hic 
niſhing diſpatch of buſineſs, and his indefat. tio 
gable attention to the various concerns of thc colles 
empire, ſo that he might be well compared to the p 
the ſwift luminary of heaven, looking on all lo go 
things, hearing all things, and wherever in- time, 
voked, being inſtantly preſent and aſſiſting charg 
like a God; the manlineſs of his exerciſes, corel 
even when deſigned for relaxation; his wot- aw 
derful ſtrength of body, directed by a {oil abou 
ſtill more vigorous, which could not be lot- to ou 
tened by the indulgences of fortune, nor warp- conc] 
ed to ſupineneſs and luxury by the pleaſurs 

of the court; the influence of his domeltic . 
yirtues, and the concurring amiableneſs of his me, a 
wife and ſiſter; the purity and diſintereſtnels 3 im 
ants 


of his friendſhips, and the endearing interchange 
ot 


of affection between him and the Juſt objectʒ 


by of his eſteem ; and finally, that combination 
_ of all kinds of excellence in his character ahd | 
he conduct, which had ſo deſervedly procured 
15 him the diſtinguiſhing title of OpriMus, 
uy the BEST]—a title, which could not deſcend, 
10 or be transferred to another, as in a good 
a prince it would appear borrowed, and falſe in 
i a bad one. 

lh. ' | | 
tie To this tribute of gratitude and applauſe, 
a. which PLIN pays in the name of the whole 


nation, he begs leave to join his own and his 
colleague*'s reſpectful acknowledgements of 
the particular obligations they were under to 
ſo good a prince. He expreſſes, at the ſame 
time, a modeſt hope, that their faithful diſ- 
charge of the duties of the conſulſhip would 
correſpand with ſuch honourable proofs of the 
emperor's confidence in them. ** Let our 
labour and care, ſays he, be proportioned 
to our rank of dignity and 8 * 
concludes thus: 


att- 
the 
d to 
all 
in 
ting 
les, 
von- 
foul 
lol. 
arp- 
ſures 


eſtic At the cloſe of my ſpeech, it becomes 


f his me, as conſul for the empire in human affairs, 
tels bo implore the gods, who are the ſuperinten- 
lange dants and guardians of the Roman ſtate, and 


ol | E 7 thee 
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thee more eſpecially, O CariToLing Jv. 
PITER! to confirm thy own bleſſings, and 
add perpetuity to ſuch important favours, 
Thou haſt heard our imprecations on an evi] 
prince : hearken to our prayers for one the 
very reverſe. We do not tire thee with 4 
multiplicity of petitions : we do not pray for 
peace, and concord, and ſecurity, and wealth, 
and honour: the fimple deſire of all, and 
what comprehends every other wiſh, is the 
PRESERVATION OF OUR SOVEREIGN. Nor 
is this a new favour which we aſk of thee; 
for thou tookeſt him under thy protection, 
when thou didſt reſcue him from the jaws of 
that devouring monſter, DomtT1iaN. It wa 
not without thy aid, that, when the higheſt 
fortunes were blaſted, he, who was the 
head of them, ſtood unſhaken. He eſcaped 
the notice of the worſt, who could not 
have eſcaped the notice of the beſt of 
princes. Bright marks of thy. approba- 
tion ſhone forth, when thou gaveſt him a title 
to thy own name and honour,* on his ſetting 
out to join the army. Thy ſentiments were 


made known to us by the mouth of NERVA, 


* JurirTER was called Duperator. 


when 


en 
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when he declared his choice of a ſon for him- 
ſelf, of a father for the empire, and of a high 
prieſt for thee. I therefore implore thee, with 
the greater confidence, in that form of prayer 
which our prince himſelf preſcribes in his 


own behalf; IF HE GOVERNS WELL, IF. 


To THE ADVANTAGE OF ALL, firſt, to 
preſerve him to our children's children; then 
to give him a ſucceſſor of his own iſſue, train- 
ed up by his precepts, and formed by his ex- 
ample to reſemble the adoptive ſon of NER- 
va; or if this be denied by fate, do thou 
inſpire his choice, and point out to him ſome 
perſon, who may deſerve, like himſelf, to be 
adopted in thy temple. 


+ My obligations to you, confcript Fa- 
thers, are expreſſed in the public monuments. 
You gave me a molt ſolemn teſtimonial of my 
peaceable and moderate conduct, when tri- 
bune and prætor, and of my conſtancy in thoſe 
affairs, which you enjoined me, purſuant to 
my known ſtudies, in relation to the defence of 
our allies, You approved of my deſignation 
to the conſulſhip with ſuch expreſſions of 
joy, as have made me ſenſible, how much it 
1s my duty to embrace, to preſerve, and daily 
to improve the honour, which your conſent 
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has derived upon me. For I cannot help re. 
flecting that the trueſt judgment of a man'; 
merit is to be formed after his attainment of 
an eminent ſtation. Do you countenance my 
deſigns, and be aſſured, that, if haſtily pro- 
moted by a former inſidious tyrant, before he 
betrayed his abhorrence of good men, I de. 
clined his ſervice, after he expreſſed that ab. 

horrence; if, when I ſaw before me the ſhort- 

eſt roads to preferment, J choſe the longer; 

if Jam reckoned in evil times among the ſor- 
rowful and deſponding, and in better days 
among the ſafe and joyful; if, in ſhort, my 
affection to the beſt of princes is equal to tha 
hatred which the worſt bore to me; I fhal 
ever be ſubſervient to this honourable houſe, 
not regarding myſelf as one that fills, or will 
ſoon have paſſed the office of conſul, but as a 
candidate for that dignity.“ 


The Engliſh ſtudent will ſuſtain a great 
loſs in our not having a good tranſlation of 
the funeral orations of BossuET, and of 
FLECHIER. 'They are the moſt finiſhed 
models of this ſpecies of eloquence, in which 
the French are univerſally acknowledged to 
to have borne away the palm. In Boss ur, 
we admire the * of his genius, the grau- 
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deur of his conceptions, the correſponding 
ſublimity of his ſtyle, the boldneſs of his 
figures, and the vivid glow of his imagery: 
FLECHIER Preſents to our view the lovelieſt 
pictures of perfection ; he charms the ear 
by the muſic of his language, and melts the 
heart by the moſt affecting ſtrokes of ſenti- 
ment. But perhaps a {till clearer idea of their 
charaQeriſtical excellencies may be given, by 
applying to them ſome of the beautiful lines 
of Mr. dE La MoTTE, in his parallel of 
CoRNEILLE and RACINE, which have becn 
mus tranſlated by Mr. MILTAR; 


One with more purity delights ; 
The other with more lofty flights; 
Thus each alternately controuls | 
The different paſſions of our ſopls. 
This with his ſoftneſs wakens beſt 
Each tender feeling in the breaſt : 
While that bids nobler thoughts ariſe, 
And wafts us with him to the ſkies, * 


But though we have not a good tranſlatien 
of BossVET or of FLECHIER, and though 


* Lun plus pur, l'autre plus ſublime, 
Tous deux partagent notre eſtime 
Par un merite different : 
Tour a tour ils nous font entendre 
Ce que le cœur a de plus tendre, 
Ce que Veſprit a de plus grand. 
our 
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our beſt pieces of funeral oratory fall ſhort of 
theirs, yet we can boaſt of ſome fine exam. 
ples of panegyric in the portraits given of great 
and good men by a few of our modern hiſtori. 
ans, particularly by Hume and RoBtxTso0x, 
1 ſhall ſelect from various inſtances of the 
kind, in the former of theſe writers, his 
admirable character of ALFRED, in which 
the pomp of praiſe is tempered by the model. 
ty of hiſtorical truth. 


A a_ MC 
* 5 9 


HUME'S CHARACTER OF ALFRED 
THE GREAT. 


*© THE merit of this prince, both in pri- 
vate and public life, may with advantage be 
ſet in oppoſition to that of any monarch or 
citizen, which the annals of any age or any 
nation can preſent to us. He ſeems, indecd, 
to be the model of that perfect character, 
which, under the denomination of a ſage or 
wife man, philoſophers have been fond of 


delineating, rather as a fiction of their imagi- deli 
nation, than in hopes of ever ſeeing it really mos 
exiſting. So happily were all his virtues WW <1v 


tempered together; ſo juſtly were they blend- fror 
| | | ed: de 


m- 
eat 
rl. 
NN, 
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ues 
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ed; and ſo powerfully did each prevent the 


other from exceeding its proper boundaries! 
He knew how to reconcile the moſt enter. 
prizing ſpirit with the cooleſt moderation ; 
the moſt obſtinate perſeverance with the 


eaſieſt flexibility; the moſt ſerene juſtice with 


the gentleſt lenity; the greateſt vigour in 
commanding with the moſt perfect affability 
of deportment; the higheſt capacity and in- 
clination for ſcience, with the maſt ſhining 
talents for action. His civil and his military 
virtues are almoſt equally the objects of our 
idmiration; excepting only, that the former 
being more rare among princes, as well as 
more uſeful, ſeem chiefly to challenge our ap- 
plauſe. Nature alſo, as if deſirous that ſo 


bright a production of her ſkill ſhould be ſet 


in the faireſt light, had beſtowed on him every 
bodily accompliſhment, vigour of limbs, dig- 
nity of ſhape and air, with a pleaſing, enga- 
ging, and open countenance. Fortune alone, 
by throwing him into that barbarous age, de- 
prived him of hiſtorians worthy to tranſmit 
his fame to poſterity ; and we with to ſee him 
delineated in more lively colours, and with 
more particular ſtrokes, that we may atleaſt per- 


ceive ſome of thoſe ſmall ſpecks and blemiſhes, 


from which, as a man, it is impoſſible he could 
de entirely exempted. But 
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But we ſhould give but an imperſeq 
idea of ALFRED's merit, were we to confine 
our narration to his military exploits,“ and 
were we not more particular in our account of 
his inſtitutions for the execution of juſtice, 
and of his zeal for the encouragement of art; 
and ſciences. 


After ALFRED had ſubdued, and had ſet. 
tled or expelled the Danes, he found the king- 
dom in the moſt wretched condition, deſolated 
by the ravages of thoſe barbarians, and thrown 
into diſorders which were calculated to per- 
Though the great armies 
of the Danes were broken, the country was 

full of ſtraggling troops of that nation, who, 
being accuſtomed to live by plunder, were be- 
come incapable of induſtry ; and who, from 
the natural ferocity of their manners, indulged 
themſelves in committing violence, even be- 
yond what was requiſite to ſupply their neceſ- 
ſities. The Engliſh themſelves, reduced to 
extreme indigence by theſe continued depreda- 
tions, had ſhaken off all bands of govern- 
ment ; arid thoſe who had been plundered to- 


FTheſe, the hiſtorian had already diſplayed i in their fullei 
luſtre. 
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day, betook themſelves next day to a like 
diſorderly life, and, from deſpair, joined the 
robbers in pillaging and ruining their fellow- 
citizens. Theſe were the evils, for which it 
was neceſſary that the vigilance and activity 
of ALFRED ſhould provide a remedy. 


„That he might render the execution of 
juſtice ſtrict and regular, he divided all Eng- 
land into counties: theſe counties he ſubdi- 
vided into hundreds; and the hundreds into 
tithings. Every houſeholder was anſwer- 
able for the behaviour of his family and ſlaves, 
and even of his gueſts, if they lived above 
three days in his houſe. Ten neighbouring 
houſholders were formed into one corporation, 
who, under the name of a tithing, decennary, 
or fribourg, were anſwerable for each other's 
conduct ; and over whom one perſon, called 
a tithingman, headbourgh, or borſholder, 
was appointed to preſide. Every man was 
puniſhed as an outlaw, who did not regiſter 
himſelf in ſome tithing ; and no man could 
change his habitation, without a warrant or 
certificate from the borſholder of the tithing 
to which he belonged. 


1 


„ When | 
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When any perſon in any tithing or de. 
cennary was guilty of a crime, the borſholder 
was ſummoned to anſwer for him; and if he 
were not willing to be ſurety for his appear. 
ance and his clearing himſelf, the criminal 
was committed to priſon, and there detained 
till his trial. If he fled, either before or af. 
ter finding ſureties, the borſholder and decen. 
nary became liable to inquiry, and were expoſ- 
ed to the penalties of law; Thirty-one days 
were allowed them for producing the crimi- 
nal; and if that time elapſed without their 
being able to find him, the borſholder, with 
two other members of the decennary, was 
obliged to appear, and, together with three 
chief members of the three neighbouring de- 
cennaries, (making twelve in all) to ſwear 
that his decennary was free from all privity, 
both of the crime committed, and of the 
eſcape of the criminal. If the borſholder 
could not find ſuch a number to anſwer for 
their innocence, the decennary was compelled 
by fine to make ſatisfaction to the king, ac- 
cording to the degree of the offence. By this 
inſtitution every man was obliged, from his 
oven intereit, to keep a watchful eye over the 
conduct of his neighbours ; and was in a man- 
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wor ſurety for the behaviour of thoſe, who 
were placed under the diviſion to which he 
belonged : whence theſe decennaries received 
the name of frank-pledges. 


« Such a regular diſtribution of the people, 
with ſuch a ſtrict confinement in their habi- 
tation, may not be neceſſary in times when 
men are more inured to obedience and juſtice; 
and it might perhaps be regarded as deſtruc- 
tive of liberty and commerce in a poliſhed 
ſtate: but it was well calculated to reduce that 
fierce and licentious people under the ſalutary 
reſtraint of law and government. But Ar.- 
RED took care to temper theſe rigours by 
other inſtitutions favorable to the freedom of 
the citizens; and nothing could be more po- 
pular and liberal than his plan for the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. The borſholder ſum- 
moned together his whole decennary to aſſiſt 
him in deciding any little difference which 
occured among the members of this ſmall 
community. In affairs of greater moment, 
in appeals from the decennary, or in contro- 
verſies ariſing between numbers, of different 
decennaries, the cauſe was brought before the 
hundred, which conſiſted of ten decennaries, 
or a hundred families of freemen, and which 

was 


L 
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was regularly afſembled once in four weeks, 
for the deciding of cauſes. Their method of 
deciſion deſerves to be noted, as being the 
origin of juries : an inſtitution, admirable in 
itſelf, and the beſt calculated for the prefer. 
vation of liberty and the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, that ever was deviſed by the wit of 
man. Twelve free-holders were choſen: 
who, having ſworn, together with the hun. 
dreder, or preſiding magiſtrate of that diviſion, 
to adminiſter impartial juſtice, proceeded to 
the examination of that cauſe which was ſub. 
mitted to their juriſdiction. And befide 
theſe monthly meetings of the hundred, 
there was an annual meeting, appointed for 
a more general inſpection of the police of the 
diſtrict; for the inquiry into crimes, the 
correction of abufes in magiſtrates, and the 
obliging of every perſon to ſhew the decen- 
nary in which he regiſtered. The people, in 
imitation of their anceſtors, the ancient Ger- 
mans, aſſembled there in arms; whence 1 
hundred was ſometimes called a wapentale, 
and its court ſerved both for the ſupport of 
military diſcipline, and for the adminiſtration 
of civil juſtice. 
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« The next ſuperior court to that of the 
hundred was the county-court, which met 
twice a year, after Michaelmas and Eaſter, 
and conſiſted of the freeholders of the county, 
who poſſeſſed an equal vote in the deciſion of 
cauſes. The biſhop preſided in this court, 
together with the alderman ; and the proper 
object of the court was the receiving of ap- 
peals from the hundred and decennaries, and 
the deciding of ſuch controverſies as aroſe be- 
tween men of different hundreds. Formerly, 
the alderman poſſeſſed both the civil and mili- 
tary authority; but ALFRED, ſenſible that 
this conjunction of powers rendered the nobi- 
lity dangerous and independent, appointed 
allo a ſheriff in each county, who enjoyed a 
co-ordinate authority with the former in the 

judicial function. His office alſo impowered 

him to guard the rights of the crown in the 

county, and to levy the fines impoſed, which, 


the public revenue. 


There lay an appeal, in default of juſ- 
ice, from all theſe courts to the king himſelf in 
council; and as the people, ſenſible of the 
equity and great talents of ALFRED, placed 
their chief confidence in him, he was ſoon 
2 over 


in that age, formed no contemptible part of 
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_ overwhelmed with appeals from all parts of 
England. He was indefatigable in the diſ. 
patch of theſe cauſes ; but finding that hi 
time was entirely engroſſed by this branch of 
duty, he reſolved to obviate the inconvenience, 
by correcting the ignorance or corruption of 
the inferior magiſtrates, from which it aroſe, 
He took care to have his nobility inſtructed 
in letters and the laws: he choſe the eat; 
and ſheriffs from among the men moſt cele- 
brated for probity and knowledge: he puniſh. 
ed ſeverely all malverſation in office; and 
he removed all the earls whom he found un- 
equal to the truſt, allowing only ſome of tle 
more elderly to ſerve by a deputy, till thei 


death ſhould make room for more wortyM 


ſucceſſors. 


„The better to guide the magiſtrates 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, ALFRED fom 


ed a body of laws, which, though now lol 


ſerved long as the baſis of Englith uriſpru 
dence, and is generally deemed the origin 0! 
what is denominated the coMNMON LAN 
He appointed regular meetings of the ſtates* 
England twice a year in London, a ci 


Which he himſelf had repaired and beautifiedl 


and which he thus rendered the capital of th 
* Se kingdom 
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kingdom. The ſimilarity of theſe inſtitu- 


tions to the cuſtoms of the ancient Germans, 
to the practice of the other northern conque- 
rors, and to the Saxon laws during the Hep- 
tarchy, prevents us from regarding ALFRED 
as the ſole author of this plan of government; 
and leads us rather to think, that, like a wiſe 
man, he contented himſelf with reforming, 
extending, and executing the inſtitutions, 


which he found previouſly eſtabliſhed. But, 


on the whole, ſuch ſucceſs attended his legiſ- 


lation, that every thing bore ſuddenly a new 
face in England: robberies and iniquities of all 
kinds were repreſſed by the puniſhment or re- 
formation of the criminals : and ſo exact was 
the general police, that ALFRED, it is ſaid, 
hung up, by way of bravado, golden brace- 
lets near the highways ; and no man dared to 
touch them. Yet amidit theſe rigours of 
juſtice, this great prince preſerved the moſt 
lacred regard to the liberty of his people ; and 
it is a remarkable ſentiment preſerved in his 
will, THAT IT WAS JUST THE ENGLISH 
SHOULD FOR EVER REMAIN AS FREE AS 
THEIR OWN THOUGHTS. 


As good morals and knowledge.are al- 


, moſt inſeparable, in every age, though not 
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in every individual, the care of AL RED for 
the encouragement of learning among his ſub. 
jects was another uſeful branch of his legiſla. 
tion, and tended to reclaim the Engliſh from 
their former diſſolute and ferocious manner. 
But the king was guided in this purſuit, le 
by political views, than by his natural bent 
and propenſity towards letters. When be 
came to the throne, he found the nation ſunk 
into the groſſeſt ignorance and barbariſm, pro. 
ceeding from the continued diſorders in the 
government, and from the ravages of the 
Janes. The monaſteries were deſtroyed, the 
monks butchered, or diſperſed, their libraries 
burnt ; and thus the only ſeats of erudition 
in thoſe ages were totally ſubverted. Al- 
FRED himſelf complains, that, on his accel. 
tion, he knew not one perſon, ſouth of the 
Thames, who could ſo much as interpret tht 
Latin ſervice; and very few in the northen 
parts, who had even reached that pitch of em- 
dition. But this prince invited over the moſt c 


lebrated icholars from all parts of Europe: I 


eſtabliſhed ſchools every where for the inſtruc 
tion of his pcople : he founded, at leaſt repalt- 
ed the univerſity of Oxford; and endowed i 
with many privileges, revenues, and immunl- 
tiles: he enjoined by law all freeholders pol- 
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ſeſſed of two hydes of land, or more, to ſend 
their children to ſchool for their inſtruction : 
he gave preferment both in church and ſtate 
to ſuch only as had made ſome proficiency in 


knowledge: and by all theſe expedients he had 


the ſatis faction, before his death, to ſee a great 
change in the face of affairs; and in a work 
of his, which 1s {till extant, he congratulates 
himſelf on the progreſs, which learning, un- 
der his patronage, had already made in Eng- 
and. 

« But the moſt effectual expedient, em- 
ployed by ALFRED, for the encouragement 
of learning, was his own example, and the 
conſtant aſſiduity with which, notwithſtand- 
ng the multiplicity and urgency of his affairs, 
he employed himſelf in the purſuits of know- 
ge.“ He uſually divided his time into 

three 


The neglect of Al TRE D's early education, and the man- 


der in which he repaired that diſadvantage, are thus deſcribed 


by the hiſtorian in a former part of his narrative. This prince, 
ys he, “ having been indulged in all youthful pleaſures, was 


nuch neglected in his education, and had reached his twelfth 


hear, when he was yet totally ignorant of the loweſt elements 


of literature. His genius was firſt rouſed by the recital of 
ron poems, in which the queen took delight; and this ſpe- 


des of erudition, which is ſometimes able to make a conſide- 
2 3 rable 
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three equal portions : one was employed in 
ſleep, and the refection of his body by diet and 
exerciſe ; another in the diſpatch of buſineſs, 

and the third in ſtudy and devotion : and that 
he might more exactly meaſure the hours, he 
made uſe of burning tapers of equal length, 

which he fixed in lanthorns ; an expedient 
ſuited to that rude age, when the geometry of 
dialling, and the mechaniſm of clocks and 
watches were totally unknown. By ſuch 2 
regular diſtribution of his time, though le 
often laboured under great bodily infirmities, 
this martial hero, who fought in perſon fifty- 

{1x battles by ſea and land, was able, during 
a life of no extraordinary length, to acquire 
more knowledge, and even to compoſe more 
books, than moſt ſtudious men though bl:l 
with the greateſt leiſure and application, have, 
in more fortunate ages, made the ovject of 
their uninterrupted induſtry. 


table progreſs even d among barbarians, expanded thoſe nob!: 
and elevated ſentiments which he had received from nature. 
Encouraged by the queen, and ſtimulated by his own ardent 
inclination, he ſoon leaaned to read thoſe compoſitions, and 
proceeded thence to. acquire the know ledge of the Latin 
tongue, in which he met with authors that better prompted bi 
heroic ſpirit, and directed his generous views. 
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« Senſible that the people, at all times, 


f in eſpecially when, their underſtandings. are ob 
bag tructed by ignorance and bad education, are 
eſs dot much ſuſceptible of ſpeculative inſtrue- 
that tion, ALFRED endeavoured to convey his mo- 
) x nlity by apologues, parables, ſtories, apoph- 
a thegms, couched in poetry; and beſides 
ient his ſubjects, ff 
* propagating, among his iubjects, ormer 
yo compoſitions of that kind, which he found 
and 
1 in the Saxon tongue, he exerciſed his genius 
: ö in inventing works of a like nature, as well 
0 s in tranſlating from the Greek the elegant 
85 


fables of ESO. He alſo gave Saxon tranſ- 
ations of ORos1us's and BED E's hiſtories, 
and of BoETH1vus concerning the conſolation 
of philoſophy : and he deemed it no wiſe de- 
rogatory from his other great characters of 
ſovereign, legiſlator, warrior, and politician, 
thus to lead the way to his people in the pur- 
ſuits of literature. 


i« Meanwhile, this prince was not negli« 
ave, gent in encouraging the vulgar and mechani- 
ardent cal arts, which have a more ſenſible, though 
Ian not a cloſer connection with the intereſts of 
ed bis {WY ſociety. He invited, from all quarters, in- 
duſtrious foreigners to re-people his country, 
which had been deſolated by the ravages of 

Sen- | 5 
| 4 4 the 
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the Danes: he introduced and encouraged 
manufactures of all kinds; and no inventor 
or improver of any ingenious art did he ſuffer 
to go unrewarded: he prompted men of acti. 
vity to betake themſelves to navigation ; to 
puſh commerce into the moſt remote coun. 
tries; and to acquire riches by propagating 
induſtry among their fellow-citizens : he ſet 
apart a ſeventh portion of his own revenue 
for maintaining a number of workmen, whom 
he conſtantly employed in rebuilding the ruin- 
ed cities, caſtles, palaces, - and monaſteries: 
even the elegancics of life were brought to 
him from the Mediterranean and the Indies; 
and his ſubjects, by ſeeing thoſe productions 
of the peaceful arts, were taught to reſpec 
the virtues of juſtice and induſtry, from 
which alone they could ariſe. 


„ Both living and dead, ALFRED was re- 
garded by foreigners no leſs than his own 
ſubjects, as the greateſt prince, after CAI. 
LEMAGNE, that had appeared in Europe du- 
ring ſeveral ages, and as the wiſeſt and beſt 
that had ever adorned the annals of any na- 
tion.“ = | 


1 have 


not 
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I have enlarged on this part of demonſtra- 
ive eloquence, Which has for its objects the 
praiſe of virtue and of virtuous men, becauſe - 
it affords the fulleſt ſcope for the exerciſe of 
youthful talents, and lays the beſt foundation 
for all the other kinds of oratory, CicEtro 
calls it the nurſe, or tutoreſs of the accom- 
pliſhed ſpeaker. It certainly cheriſhes and 
promotes a fluency and copiouſneſs of lan- 
guage: it enforces attention to the rules of 
harmony, and to all the graces of a ſmooth, 
eaſy, and perſpicuous ſtyle : it aſſiſts the un- 
derſtanding by a ſupply of perſuaſive argu- 
ments on the uſual topics of diſcourſe : it 
ſtores up in the memory a multitude of hiſto- 
ical examples; and enriches the fancy with a 
great variety of the moſt beautiful images. 
But what is of ſtill greater importance than all 
the reſt, it elevates the minds of youth above 
every ſordid or vicious purſuit ; and makes 
them enamoured with thoſe charms of vir- 
tue and of true greatneſs, which they have been 
accuſtomed to contemplate and to deſcribe, 


The other branch of the demonſtrative kind 
need not be cultivated with the ſame aſſidui- 
ty. Invectives, or defamatory memorials are 
not ſo favourable to the expanſion of youth 
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ful genius as panegyrics. The former, how. 
ever, muſt not be wholly neglected. The 
dread of contempt and diſgrace often operates 
as a ſtrong check upon thoſe whoſe hearts ne. 
ver palpitated with the love of well-deſerved 
praiſe. The orator muſt know how to ex. 
hibit vice in all her naked deformity, as well 
as to adorn virtue with a dreſs ſuitable to hep 
majeſtic charms : he muſt know how to hunt 
the traitor and the villain to their dark retreats, 
as well as to follow the patriot or the hero in 
the brilliant career of glory: in a word, he 
muſt be able to fill the double trumpets of 
fame and of infamy, and alternately to direct 
the applauſe or the indignation of the public 
to their proper objects: 


Crctro's firſt oration againſt Cara- 
LINE, and his ſecond P/{zpptc, as it is called, 
againſt ANTHONY, are two of the ſevereſt in- 
vectives that ever were penned, or uttered. 
L ſhall make a few extracts from GuTuRit's 
tranſlation of them both. The firſt was de- 


livered on the following occaſion : 


CicERo having received information of tht 
particulars of CATALINE'S conſpiracy, ſum- 
1 the ſenate to attend him at the temple of 
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JoeiTER STATOR, in order to lay before 


them the whole of that alarming plot. They 


aſſembled accorditigly: the orator was going 
in addreſs them in a ſet ſpeech; when, 
om a ſudden, CATALINE appears. The ſe- 
nators are ſeized with panic fear. Even Ci- 
Ro, the conſul, was no leſs alarmed than 
the reſt, But indignation ſoon got the upper 
hand of his other paſſions ; he riſes with pre- 
cipitancy, and darts at CATALINE like an ca- 
gle pouncing on his prey. 


« How far, CATALINE ! wilt thou abuſe 
our patience ? How long ſhall thy frantic 
rage baffle the efforts of our juſtice ? To what 
extremities art thou reſolved to carry thy da- 


ring inſolence? Canſt thou, undaunted and 


unabaſhed, behold the nocturnal arms Mat 
watch the Palatium, the guards of the city, 
the conſternation of the citizens; all the wiſe 
and worthy crowded together in debate, this 
impregnable ſituation of the ſeat of the ſenate, 
and the reproachful looks of the Fathers of 
Rome? Art thou inſenſible that thy mea- 
ſures are detected, and that the ſenate, now 
thoroughly informed, comprehend the full ex- 
tent of thy guilt? Point me out the ſenator 
ignorant of thy practices, during the laſt of 
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the preceding night; of the place where thy 
aſſociates attended at thy call; and of the 
crimes there concerted, The ſenate is con. 
ſcious; the conſul is witneſs to this; yet, 
mean and degenerate! the traitor lives 
Lives ! did I ſay? He mixes with the ſenate: 
he ſhares in our counſels: he ſurveys us with 
a ſteady eye: he anticipates his guilt: he en- 
joys the murderous thought; and coolly marks 
us out to bleed. Yet we, boldly paſſive in 
our country's cauſe, think we act like Ro- 
mans, if we can eſcape his daggers and his fury. 


Long ſince, CATALINEI ought the 
conſul to have doomed thy life a forfeit to thy 
country; and to have directed upon thy own 
head the plagues and pains thou haſt been 
meditating for ours. Could the noble Sc1- 
PIO, when fovereign pontiff, and inveſted with 
no civil authority, kill 'T1BERIUS GRAC- 
chus for a flight encroachment upon the 
rights of his country; and ſhall we, her con- 
ſuls, with perſevering patience bear with Ca- 
TALINE, Whoſe ambition is to deſolate 2 
devoted world with fire and ſword?” . . . 


The orator here enumerates other inſtances, 
where immediate death was inflicted on the 


| diſturbers of the public peace. „There 


numbers of the enemy daily increaſe ; but 
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„There was a time,” ſays he, there 
was a time, when ſuch was the ſpirit of 


Rome, that the reſentment of her gallant ſons 


more ſeverely cruſhed the domeſtic traitor, 
than the moſt inveterate enemy. Strong and 
weighty, O CATALINE ! is the decree of the 
ſenate we can now produce againſt thee : nei- 
ther wiſdom is wanting in this ſtate, nor au- 
thority in this aſſembly but we, let me here 
take ſhame to myſelf, we, the conſuls, are 
wanting in our duty. . . . . For theſe 
twenty days have we ſuffered the edge of this 
aſſembly's deciſion to remain unexerted in our 
hands. . . . . The decree reſts upon our 
records, like a ſword in its ſcabbard. Yet 
this, CATALINE ! isa decree, which ought 
to have given thee up to immediate death. 
Still, however, thou liveſt, and liveſt not to 
lay aſide but to ſwell thy audacious guilt ! 


Mercy, conſcript Fathers, is my delight; 
but never, in the hour of danger to my coun- 
try, may that mercy degenerate into weak- 
neſs. Yet even now my conſcience tells me, 
that I have been remiſs and negligent. With- 
in Italy, upon the very borders of Tuſcany, 
à camp is pitched againſt the republic. The 
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-the captain of that camp, the leader of thoſe 
-enemies, we behold within our walls, nay, 
amidſt this aſſembly, daily working up ſome 
internal calamity for Rome. Should I x 
this inſtant, CATALINE, command thee tg 
be ſeized, to be dragged to death, the cenſure, 
which J am afraid I have to dread from every 
good man, would be, not that I acted with 
too much ſeverity, but with too much ſlow. 
neſs, Yet this neceſſary piece of juſtice, 
though long required, a certain reaſon prevail 
upon me ſtill to delay. Thou ſhalt ſuffer 
death; truſt me, thou ſhalt ; but at a time 
when there cannot be found a man on carth 
fo much a traitor, ſo much a villain, ſo much 
a CATALINE, as not to applaud the juſtic: 
of the ſtroke. Thou ſhalt live while there 
. breathes a man who dares to defend thee; 
but thou ſhalt live, as thou liveſt now, bei! 
by my numerous, by my truſty guards to 
cruſh all thy efforts: though unperceived b) 
. thee, every ear is liſtening and every eye upon 
the watch to diſcover thy nefarious projects. 


«* But, CATALINE, what haſt thou nov 
to truſt to, if neither the gloom of night can 
conccal thy lawleſs aſſemblies, nor the walls 
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' of a private dwelling prevent thy treaſon from 
lifting up its voice; if every word is heard, 


if every circumſtance burſts into diſcovery ? 
Put off, put off that hardened ſenſe: for 
once wipe from thy mind the thoughts of fire 
and murder. You are on all hands beſet : 
your practices are clear as the ſun at noon, as 
you ſhall own from the detail I am now to 


make 33 


CicERo here enters into the detail of what 
he calls the enormous, the deteſtable, the un- 
paralleled enterprizes of CATALINE ; his 
intended maſſacre of the nobility ; the daring 
appearance of MANL Ius, one of the confe- 
derates and creatures of his guilt in arms ; 
and his attempt to ſeize Præneſte; all which 
were defeated by the conſul's vigilance. 


© Recollet now,” ſays he, the tranſ- 


actions of Jaſt night, while I recount them, 


and force thee to acknowledge that I am more 
watchful in my cares to preſerve, than thou 
art in thy plots to deſtroy this republic,” 


He then deſcribes the place where CaTa- 
LINE and his aſſociates in madneſs and in 
guilt had afſembled. 

<<. You 
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„ You dare not,” he adds, deny this ! 
You own it by your ſilence. Did you not, 
I could prove it; for I have now in my eye, 
ſome in this very aſſembly, who were preſent 
at your conſultation. 
© Immortal gods,” exclaims he; Fl 
what air do we breathe ! in what city do we 
live! Here, here, conſcript Fathers, within 
theſe walls, and in this afſembly, an aſſembly 
the moſt awful, the moſt venerable the ſun 
beholds, are men who meditate my death and 
your deſtruction ;—who meditate the ruin of 
this city, and conſequently of this world! 
Their perſons I can now point out: their 
opinions I am now to aſk, and inſtead of 
. ſhedding their blood, I ſpare their reputation, 
That night, therefore, you met at the houſe 
of Lucca: you cantoned all Italy out: 
you appointed the ſtation to which every one 
was to repair: you ſingled out thoſe whom 
you were to head in perſon, and thoſe who 


ere to ſtay in Rome: you pointed out the 


parts of the city which the flames were firſt 
to catch; and declared that you yourſelf 
would go forth, and that you tarried a little 
only becauſe I was ſtill alive, Two Roman 
knights, then, to eaſe you of this diſquiet, 
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undertook with their own hands, before they 
ſlept, and ere the day ſhould dawn, to diſ- 
patch me upon m humble couch. 


i Scarce was your aſſembly diſſolved be- 
fore I learned all this. The guards of my 


houſe I doubled : the retinue of my perſon I 


increaſed : to thoſe, whom you ſent to com- 
liment me in the morning, I refuſed admit- 
ance; having beforehand declared to many 
great, and to many worthy men, at what hour 
nd by whom theſe compliments were to be 
paid, 


Since ſuch, O CATALINE, is the ſitua- 
tion of your affairs, finiſh what you have 
panned : for once march out of the city: her 
gates are open; they invite you to be gone: 
too long has the camp of MAx L Ius mourn- 
ed the abſence of their leader. Carry along 
with you all your accomplices ; at leaſt as 
many as poſſible. Let Rome diſgorge her 


wourities,”” .'. . . 


The orator here addreſſes his thanks to the 
utclar deity, in whoſe temple the ſenate were 
net, for having enabled them ** ſo often to 
elcape this dreadful, this dangerous, this de- 
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teſtable ſcourge of his country.“ He recount 
particular inſtances, and turning round to CA. 
TALINE, 


40 


city, 
the e. 
there 


of fe 


dome 


*« When,” ſays he, ** you endeavoured 
to murder me and your opponents at the la 
election of conſuls, I baffled your attempts, 
ſupported as I was by the affections and hy 
the ſwords of my friends, without ſpreading 
any public alarm. . . . Rut on the preſent 
occaſion you avowedly attempt to deſtroy the 
very exiſtence of the ſtate: you doom ty 
havoc and deſolation the temples of the in. 
mortal Gods, the manſions of, Rome, the 
lives of her citizens, and the inhabitants of 
all Italy. Therefore, as I dare not now pu- 
ſue the maxims which diſtinguiſhed our geo- 
vernment and characterized our fathers, 
will purſue a meaſure, in its execution leſs { 
were to the criminal, but in its conſequence 
more uſeful to the public. Should I pro 
nounce;your death, the dregs of your conſp 
racy would {till remain; but ſhould you, as 
have often adviſed you, leave the city, 
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ountz . What is there, CaTALIiNE, within this 
Ca. Ml city, that can give you pleaſure? If I except 
the execrable cabal of your own rufhans, is 
there a man, to whom you are not the object 
of fear, the object of deteſtation? Is there a 
domeſtic diſgrace with which your character 
has not been branded ? Is there an infamy 


oured 


e laſt 


mpts, 

ah In private life unattached to your perſon ? 
-ading i Where is the luſt that has not allured your 
reſent cre; the guilt that has not ſtained your hands; 
oy te or the pollution that has not defiled your 
»m to body ? Among all the heedleſs youths in- 


reigled by your allurements, is there one 
whoſe infolence has been unſupported by your 
lord, or whole luſts have been unſupplied 


by your incentives ? 


e im- 
e, the 
nts of 
pus 
ur £0- 
ers, 
leſs ſe 
juencey 


| pro 


% But what do I talk? Even lately, after 
your former wife died, when by taking ano- 
ther, you diſpatched out of your houſe all 
at you thought might check your enormi- 


conſpi tes, did you not heighten even the crime 
u, aich a new and unparalleled meaſure of guilt? 
ty, e -But over this I will draw a veil :—for me 


ul, th 
ction. 


t ſhall reſt in ſilence: — never through me 
hall it be known, that there lived in Rome a 
man ſo exquiſitely, ſo monſtrouſly wicked, 
jt lived with an impunity of guilt. I ſhall 

| Aa 2 not 


« Wh: 
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not mention that impending ruin of all your 
fortunes, that by the next Ides you are ſenſi. 
ble muſt cruſh you. Let me proceed to 
what has no relation to your perſonal infamy 
in vice, to your domeſtic ſhame, or your te. 
duced circumſtances ; but to what immediately 
concerns the moſt important Intereſt of our 


country, to all that is dear to us, and to every 
true Roman. | 


6« Can you, O CATALINE ! enjoy the 
light of life? Can you with pleaſure breathe 
this vital air, when you are conſcious there is 
not a man preſent who is ignorant, that, on 
the laſt day of December, under the conſiu- 
late of LEPIDpus and TuLLUs, you went 
armed to the aſſembly of the people, that you 
got together a ruffian band, which was to 
aſfaſſinate the conſuls and the greateſt men oi 
this city; that this execrable, this frantic at 
tempt was diſappointed, not by any reverence, 
not by any remorſe that ſtruck you, but by 
the guardian genius of Rome? Theſe fads | 
othit : they are already but too well known: 
others are of a later date. How often di 
you attempt to murder me when I was eled 


ed? How often, when I was raiſed to the 


Tonlulate f How often, how artfully, ho 
| narrowly 
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narrowly, if I may fay it, did, I parry the 
thruſts, which you knew ſo well to throw in, 
that each appeared mortal? There is nothing 
you do, there is nothing you deſign, there is 
nothing you contrive, that I am not informed 
of before it is too late. Still, however, you 
are reſtleſs; ſtill enterprizing. How often 
las that poniard been wreſted out of your 
hands ! How often by ſome accident has it 
dropt ineffectual to the ground! Yet never 
will you lay it aſide for a moment | By what 
unhallowed, what infernal rites has it been 
devoted and deſtined, that you are thus xeli- 
riouſly reſolved to lodge it in the boſom of a 
conſul ? 


In what a ſituation muſt you now be 
| ſpeak to you now, not in the ſpirit of de- 
ſerred deteſtation, but of unmerited compaſ- 
hon, Some time ago you came into the ſe- 
nate; but of all this full, this crowded afſeme 
bly, of all your numerous friends and rela- 
tions, ſhew me the individual who ſaluted 
you. If this is a caſe unprecedented in the 
memory of man, need I ſharpen with the 
keenneſs of reproach this dreadtul doom of 
ilent deſolation? What! when, at your ap 
proach, theſe benches were left empty: - 

Aa 3 when, 
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miſſive 
power 


when, as ſoon as you took your place, every 
man of conſular dignity, whom you ſo often 
marked out to bleed, left the quarter, where 


you fat, bare and ſolitary: — will not all this 75 
drive you to deſpair ! By heavens, -if my which 
flaves held me in ſuch abhorrence, and for of thi: 
the ſame reaſons as affect all your country. may fi 
men towards you, I ſhould think it highly 
proper to abandon my houfe. Can you, then, 25 
preſume to remain in this city? Were my offence 
perſon equally obnoxious, equally odious to a being 
my countrymen, I would rather fly from their murder 
looks, than ſtand the reproachful glances of and by 
every man ] meet. Can you, then, whoſe dered 
conſciouſneſs of guilt convicts you of the Thou | 
Juſtice of univerſal and long-merited deteſta- the neg 
tion, heſitate for a moment to avoid the look: law a 
and the company of a people, to whoſe fouls (hey or 
and whoſe ſenſes your perſon is execrablc dure a. 
Should your natural parents dread and hat: conduE 
you: ſhould you find that dread, that hattet that, 1; 
invincible ; I ſuppoſe you would retire from ALI. 
their preſence. But now your country, the thy gu 
common parent of us all, hates and dreads Wy rut 
you; and long has ſhe been ſenſible, that all WM le. 
your thoughts have been employed on the “ ehen, 
means of deſtroying her. Shall you, then, I n; 
neither be abaſhed by her authority, ſub- fear U 


miſſive 
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miſhve to her will, nor daunted by her 


7 2 

J OWer 

N 5 g | 

re | 2885 
1 Hear, O CATALINE |! the manner in 
* which we may interpret the expreſſive ſilence 


of this parent: hear the words in Which we 
may ſuppoſe her to accoſt you- 
From thee, for theſe many years, have all 
offences ſprung : without thee has no crime had 
a being. Through thee, and thee alone, the 
murder of many Romans has been unavenged; 
and by thee has the oppreſſive hand, that plun- 
tered my allies, been free and unpuniſhed. 
Thou haſt found means to bring about not only 
the neglect, but the abuſe and abolition of both 
law and juftice. All theſe grievances, though 
they ought not to have been borne, yet did I en- 
dure as well as I could. But now, that thy 
cnduft alone ftrikes terrors through my foul ; 
bat, in every alarm, the dreaded name of C a- 
TALINE firſt riſes to my thoughts ; now, that 
thy guilt is concerned in every ſcheme laid for 
4; y ruin; now, indeed, art thou become intole- 
all WY able. Therefore, be gone: rid me of my ap- 
he eben ions : If they are juſt, I may then avoid 
n, in; , groundleſs, at length ſhall I ceaſe to 
b- Fear. 


we A a4 *« Should, 
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„ Should, as I have ſuppoſed, your coun. 
try thus accoſt you, ought the not to prevail, 
even though ſhe could not apply force?” 
CicERo then takes notice of CaTarLixe' 
offer to put himſelf under arreſt in the houſe 
of any of the civil magiſtrates. How could 
they enjoy ſecurity in the ſame houſe with 
man, with whom they could not, without the 


greateſt danger, live in the ſame city? He neu | 


ſuppoſes that Cx TALINE challenges him 0 
move for the queſtion, as if dy to obey 
the deciſion of the ſenate, in caſe they ſhoul 
vote for his baniſhment. Cickko, ſays he, 
will not make a motion ſo repugnant to th 
natural mildneſs of his temper ; but he adopt 
another method to convince CATALINE af 
the ſentiments of the houſe ; he defires the 
conſpirator to rid his country of her fears, 

10 go, if he only waited for the word, 121 
exile ; and he aſſerts, that the filence of th 
ſenate, while he ſpoke theſe words, which 
could not have been addreſſed to an unſul- 
pected character without incurring their r- 
ſentment, was the cleareſt indication of thei 
approving the ſentence. Nor,” adds be, 
% are theſe ſentiments of the ſenate alone, 
but of the brave and reſpectable Roman 
knights, and of all the gallant citizens, who 
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now ſurround our aſſembly ; whoſe numbers 
you might have ſeen; whoſe inclination you 
might have learned ; whoſe voices a little 


while ago you might have heard ; and whoſe 


ſwords and hands I have long with difficulty 
reſtrained from your perſon. Yet will I ea- 
ily prevail upon them, ſhould you leave 
theſe walls which you have long devoted to 
ruin, to attend you even to their gates. 


But why do talk, as if your purpoſe 
were to be ſhaken, or your wicked propenſi- 
ties reformed ! That you ſhould meditate any 
fight, that yo ſhould think of any exile | 


| with the immortal Gods were to inſpire you 


with ſuch a reſolution. Yet if, daunted by 
my words, you ſhould reſolve to go into ba- 
nihment, I foreſee what a ſtorm of unpopus 
arity muſt hang over my reputation, not ſo 
much in theſe times, while your guilt is fla- 
grant, as at ſome future period. But with 
me ſhall this conſideration have no weight, 
provided the calamity is confined to myſelf, 
and extends not to my country. In vain, 
however, do I ſuppoſe, that you can be ſtar- 
tled at the greatneſs of your guilt, be daunted 
by the ſeverity of our laws, or moved by the 


dangers of your country. No, CATALINE | 


« —You 
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— You are none of thoſe, whom the ſenſe of that y 
ſhame reclaims from diſhonour ; whom fear of reb 
keeps back from danger ; or whom reafon had cc 
can check in the career of frantic violence, ind w 
Therefore, as I have often ſaid, be gone; and you al 
if you want to {well the meaſure of my un. for an 
popularity, for being, as you expreſs it, your your v 
enemy, depart directly into baniſhment. Do 25 you 
this and I ſhall with difficulty bear up againſt to it; 
the reflections of mankind: ſcarce ſhould! turns t 
be equal to that weight of public odium, maſſac. 
were you, at my command as conſul, to retire ¶ ment c 
into exile. But if you conſult the glory of WW you wi 
my name, march off with your outrageous Wi dlcd ar 
band of ruffians : be gone to Maxuivs: hurryir 
gfve the rallying ſignal to every deſperate Ro- from a 
man: avow your enmity to the virtuous: rates y 
make war on your country : exult in every pitch © 
act of unnatural hoſtility and depredation: Wi trjned 
thus will you ſeem, not as driven by me into You ne 
baniſhment among ſtrangers, but as invited BF lighted 
out by the voice of your own friends. MM flows ! 
ruffians 


But why do I urge you, when I know anly of 
that you have already detached a body ol ports v 
armed men to wait for you on the road 10 Wl will yo 
MaxLius's camp; that you have concerted I when, 


with him, and fixed upon the particular day; I cars ſh; 
| that | 


ted 


that 
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that you have ſent off your favorite ſtandard 
of rebellion, that ſilver eagle, to which you 
had conſecrated a ſhrine of domeſtic impiety, 
and which, I truſt, will bring calamity on 
you and your adherents ! How could you, 
for any time, be deprived of that object of 
your worſhip ? It was your cuſtom, as often 
25 you went out. to murder, to pay your vows 
to it; and your polluted hands were reared by 
turns to the altars of your idol, and to the 
maſſacre of your countrymen. But the mo- 
ment cannot certainly be very diſtant, when 
you will retire to the ſpot where your unbri- 
ded and furious ambition has been ſo long 
hurrying you. This circumſtance is ſo far 
from affecting you with concern, that it ele- 
rates you into incredible ecſtacy. To ſuch a 
pitch of frenzy are you formed by nature, 
tained by appetite, and reſerved by fate! 
You never delighted in repoſe : you never de- 
lighted even in any war, except it was flagi- 
tous ! You have levied a confederate band of 
ruftans, from among wretches, deſtitute not 
only of property, but of hope. What tranſ- 
ports will you indulge! With what rapture 
will you exult! In what riot will you revel, 
when, of all your numerous gang, your 
cars ſhall not be ſhocked with the voice, nor 

your 
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To the enjoyment of ſuch a life are all theſe 
toils, particularly called CATALINE's, di- 
rected ; your lying out on the ground, not 
only to compaſs a rape, but to commit a vil. 
lany ; your treacherous vigilance to improve 
to your own purpoles, not only the ſlumber of 
the married man, but the property of the un- 
guarded and unſuſpecting citizen ! Now you 
have a ſcene to diſplay your boaſted patience 
under hunger, cold, and the want of every 
neceſſary of life; with all which you muſt 
ſoon be pinched, So much did I gain, when 
I diſappointed you of the conſulate, that your 
country ſhould feel your attempts as an exile, 
not your tyranny as a conſul ; and that every 
ſtep of your execrable treaſon might be term. 
ed the effort, not of an enemy, but of a rob- 


ber »> 


Here CiIicERO turns off his diſcourſe from 
CATALINE to the ſenate, in order to remove 
and deprecate what he admits to be almoſt a 
juſt reproach for his acting with too much 
lenity. He had before introduced his coun- 
wy addreſſing CATALINE : he now, in a 0 
leſs beautiful proſopopœia, ſuppoſes her thus 
to accoſt himſelf: 


40 Mas- 
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« Marcus TuLLivs, what are you 
about? Will you ſuffer my notorious enemy, the 
rufian, who, you are ſenfible, is to be put at 
the head of this impending war, whoſe pre- 
ſence is expected in the rebel camp, the ring- 
leader of guilt and treaſon, the enliſter of ſlaves 
and profligate citizens, will you ſuffer him, I 
ſay, to eſcape, that he may ſeem, not as driven 
from, but into this city? Mill you not order 
him to be confined in fetters, to be dragged to 
exccution, and to atone for his guilt by his 
blod? What reftrains you from doing ſo? 
The practice of our anceſtors ! But it is well 
tnown, that, in this ſlate, even perſons unin- 
veſled with public authority have often put 10 


death their pernicious countrymen. Are you 


bound up by the flatutes relating to the puniſh- 
ment of Romans? Never can the man, who 
withdraws his allegiance from his country, 
plead in this city the privileges of a Roman. 
Do you dread the reproaches of poſterity * What 
a glorious proof of your gratitude to the Roman 
people, who, attending only to your perſonal 
character, without the merit of anceſtors to 
recommend you to their favour, raiſed you fo 
early, through every gradation of ſubordinate 
iruft, to the ſupreme ſeat of power ! Ought any 
reproach, however keen, or any danger, how- 

ever 
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ever alarming, to be ſufficient 10 relax your vi. 


gour, when the ſalvation of your fellows-ciji. 


ens is at flake ? But if you are fo much afraid 


of incurring reproach, is it more reproachful 


10 behave with energy and courage, than witk 


floth and pufillamimity ? When Italy fhall be db. 
folated with war, her towns expoſed to pil. 


lage, and her houſes wrapped in flames, 


you imagine you can eſcape the more dread. 
ful blaze of public indignation ?” 


To this ſuppoſed expoſtulation of his 
country, or rather to ſuch men as might en- 


tertain the ſame ſentiments, Cicero makes | 


the following reply : 


Had I, conſcript Fathers, judged it moſt 
expedicnt that CATALINE ſhould die, | 
would not have indulged this trader in murder 
with the reſpite of a ſingle hour. For if the 
greateſt of men, and nobleſt of Romans ap- 
peared not only unpolluted, but even looked 
lovely in the blood of SaTuRNINuUs, the 
GRraccui, FLAccus, and many other tral- 
tors of antiquity ; ſurely I could have had no 
reaſon to dread the indignation of poſterity at 
my deſtroying this parricide of his country- 
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ſuch a future ſtorm, burſting over my head, 
it would not ſhake my ſettled purpoſe, or the 
firm conviction of my mind, that reproach, 
incurred by a man's virtue and public ſpirit, 


is not a ſtigma but his higheſt glory. 


« Yet ſome there are in this aſſembly, who 
either do not perceive, or are unwilling to 
own, their ſenſe of our approaching ruin ; 
whoſe lenient meaſures cheriſhed the hopes of 
CATALINE ; and whole incredulity nurſed 
the infancy of his treaſon. Many deſtitute 
either of wiſdom or virtue, availing them- 
ſelves of the precedent and authority of the 
former, would have ſaid, that, in putting 
him to death, I had acted in a cruel and 
kingy manner. Now do [I perceive that, 
ſhould he retire to where he intends, Ma N- 
Lius's camp, there is not a Roman ſo ſtupid 
as not to ſee, nor ſo wicked as not to own, 
that a conſpiracy is formed. It is equally 
clear to me, that his ſingle death might for 
a while abate, but could never extinguiſh 
this peſtilence of my country. But were he 
to go upon the forlorn hope, and to carry his 
accomplices along with him : were he to 
make that camp the common center of his 
deſperate faction ; not only the preſent peſti- 

| lence 
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lence of the ſtate, now ripened as it is to ma. concl 
turity, but the very roots and ſeeds of future after; 

treaſon muſt be utterly cut up and deſtroyed. 
We have, indeed, been long expoſed to dan- 15 
gers, and conſpiracies: the tumour of guilt, thers, 
of rage, and of inſolence, has been long ga. wem 
thering: but by what means it has happened togeth 
that its burſting ſhould be reſerved for my often 
conſulſhip, I cannot tell. This, however, longer 
I know, that if only one ringleader of the the tr. 
confederacy be put out of the way, we may court; 
F indulge, perhaps, a ſhort relaxation from of cor 
of fear and concern ; but the danger will ſtill re- the ſen 
4 main lurking in the vitals of our country, his fo 
L As patients, in the anguiſh of a diſeaſe. now pi 
q and parched with feveriſh heat, are at fir of you 
ſeemingly relieved by a draught of cold water, body, 1 
but ſoon the diſeaſe returns with redoubled and ſuc 
force and pain; ſo our country, gaining 2 Wi upon C 
ſhort interval of eaſe by the puniſhment of nud all 
this traitor, will, from en confede-¶ foundec 

rates, languiſh with more mortal ſymptoms.“ 
«Be 
Cicero having thus endeavoured, with vith on 
wonderful art, to blunt the ſeverity of all Hund exc 
future reproaches on his conduct, returns t0 {Wliatior 
* main object of his ſpeech in the following I ton, an 


conclu- 
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concluſive addreſs, firſt to the ſenate, and 
afterwards. to CATALINE. 


« Wherefore,” ſays he, conſcript Fa- 
ters, let the wicked retire : let them ſever 
themſelves from the virtuous : let them herd 
together in one place. In ſhort, as I have 
often ſaid, let a wall divide us: let them no 
longer beſet the conſul in his houſe, ſurround 
the tribunal of the city prætor, beſiege the 


y court with their ſwords, or lay up magazines 
m of combuſtibles for firing the city: and let 
. the ſentiments of every man be inſcribed on 
7 his forehead. This, conſcript Fathers, I 
e, WH wow promiſe, that ſuch ſhall be the diligence 
> of your conſuls, ſuch the weight of your 
er, body, ſuch the courage of the Roman knights, 
led and ſuch the unanimity of all good men, that, 
- 2 Wh pon CaTALINE's retreat, you ſhall ſee him 


and all his plots diſcovered, expoſed, con- 
founded, and puniſhed. 


„Be gone, O CATALINEI be gone, 
with omens ſuch as theſe, into an impious, 
nd execrable war; and may its iſſue prove 
alvation to this country; deſolation, deſtruc- 
ving ton, and death to thee, and to all the aſſoci- 
iclu- RR | gates 
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ates in thy boundleſs guilt and treaſon. Then 


tor's 
thou, O JueiTER, whoſe name Romurys city. 
conſecrated by the ſame rites with which he ſpec] 
founded this temple ; thou, whom we rightly whicl 
call the Stay of this city and empire; thou precet 
{halt repel him and his accomplices from thy ther t 
altars, from the temples of the other Gods, CAT. 
from the roofs and the walls of Rome, from 
the lives and properties of our citizens: then 66 
ſhall thy eternal vengeance, in life as in death, one 
overtake all the foes of the virtuous, all the have 1 
enemies of their country, all the robbers of 3 
Italy, and all who are linked in the bands of Paw; 
this criminal and deteſtable conſpiracy.” breath 
_ {tru 
CATALINE, ſtung by the truth and poig- WW Jou ar 
nancy of this invective, roſe in his place; WW ind ſu 
and after a plauſible and ſubmiſſive apology, WW has eſ. 
began to rail at CICERO. But the ſenate ow f 
calling him to order, and expreſſing the ut- Wi edneſs 
moſt ciereftation of his guilt, he ruſhed out of WW | ver 
the temple, and immediately quitting Rome ve ha 
with three hundred of his aſſociates, flew to not no 
MaNLIus's camp. Next day, CIc Exo aſſem-· ¶ ay lo. 
bled the people, and addreſſed them in an elo- the Fo 
quent harangue, the great purport of which wa er wit! 
to vindicate his own conduct in having forced When 
x: ATALINE from Rome, and to put them donned 
upon their guard againſt many of that tra- we | 


tor 
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tor's accomplices, who ſtill remained in the 
city. From the introductory part of this 
ſpeech I ſhall ſelect one or two paſſages, 
which have a very cloſe connexion with the 
preceding invective, as they exhibit ſome far- 
ther traits of the wic kedneſs and profligacy of 
CarALINE and his gang. 


„At length,” exclaims the orator with a 


en 
h, tone of triumph, 6 aft length, O Romans | 
the 


have we driven, or diſpatched, or urged on 
to a voluntary retreat from this city, Lucius 
CATALINE, intoxicated with inſolence, 
breathing out guilt, impiouſly meditating the 
leſtruction of his country, and threatening 
you and Rome with all the calamities of fire 
and ſword. He is gone; he is vaniſhed ; he 
has eſcaped ; he has fallied out. No longer 
now ſhall that monſter, that prodigy of wick- 
tdneſs, ſcheme the ruin of this city, within 
ts very walls. This ringleader of rebellion 
we have doubtleſs quelled. His dagger is 
not now pointed to our breaſts ; nor ſhall we 
ay longer tremble in the field of election, in 


or within the walls of domeſtic retirement. 
When he was driven from the City, he abang 
donned his poſt ; and now without reſerve, 
% we have no obſtacle, we may treat him as 


tor 5 2 an · 


e Forum, in the public courts of juſtice, 


- 
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an open enemy. Great ſurely muſt be his 
perdition, and glorious our conqueſt, ſince 
we have forced him out of the character of x 


boſom traitor into that of an avowed rebel. 


« How mortifying, how ſenſibly afflicting 
may you imagine it to be to CaTALIxz, 
that he carried away the point of his dagger 
unbathed in the blood he deſigned to ſpill; 
that we lived to ſee him retreat ; that we 
wreſted the ſword from his hands ; that he left 
our citizens undeſtroyed, and our city undemo- 
liſhed | Now, O Romans! he lies in the duſt: 
now he perceives himſelf buffeted and ſpurn- 

ed: with eyes aſkaunce he often ſurveys out 
city, and mourns her deliverance from his de. 
ſtructive jaws ; while, to me ſhe ſeems to al- 
ſume a gayer air, for having diſgorged, tor 
having flung out that peſtilence. . . 0 
with he had carried off with him all his pro- 
fligate companions. . . . Happy cout- 
try, could it be drained of the impurities 
of this city! To me the abſence of Ca- 
TALINE alone ſeems to have given it 
freſh bloom and beauty. Where is the vil- 


lany, where 1s the guilt that can enter into 
the heart and thoughts of man, which did 


not enter into his? In all Italy what priſon- 
| cr, 


er, v 
throa 
rutha 
what 
corru; 
that d 
CAT. 
has be 
been a 
he no 
ſuch t: 
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throat, what parricide, what forger, what 
rufian, what debauchee, what adulterer, 
what proſtitute is there found among the 
corrupted, Or the corruptors of our youth, 
that did not own an intimate familiarity with 
Car aLINE? For theſe many years, where 
has been the murder, to which he has not 
been acceſſary; where an infamous rape, and 
he not an accomplice? Had ever any man 
ſuch talents for debauching youth as he poſ- 
ſeſſes, who indulged himſelf in a criminal 
fame for others, and others in an infamous 
paſhon for himſelf. To ſome he promiſed 
the objeCt of their luſt, to ſome the death of 
thcir parents; and not only prompted deſire, 
but forwarded enjoyment. At this inſtant what 
a prodigious number of abandoned wretches 
has he got together, not only from the city, 
but the country! There is not a \bankrupt, 
| will not ſay in Rome, but in the remoteſt 
corner of Italy, who is not an aſſociate in this 
lteſtable combination of guilt. And that 
ſou may be ſenſible how he unites in himſelf 
e moſt oppoſite qualifications, the greateſt 
keming contrariety of character, there is not, 
n any tencing-ſchool, a bully more than com- 
nonly ventureſome, who does not confeſs an 
cs B b 3 intimacy 


er, what gladiator, what robber, what cut- 
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intimacy with CATALINE : the ſtrumpet and the b 
the ſtager, ingenious and induſtrious in every deed 
art of infamy, dwell on the remembrance of but v 
the jovial hours they have paſſed together, plots 
Yet this hero, practiſed in robberies and in ardly, 
rapes, while he was diſſipating in lawleſs luſts the fo 
the ſupplies of induſtry, and the means of knt! 
virtue, was celebrated by his aſſociates for his ndign 
fortitude, for his patience under cold, hun- riot, a. 
ger, thirſt, and watchings. ed wit 
and e 
Would his companions but follow him; drunk 
would his deſperate, his profligate band de. the cit 
part from Rome, well might I pronounce But I | 
ourſelves happy, our country fortunate, ani g ov 
my conſulſhip glorious ! For mankind have HNent! 
now attained to an extravagance of guilt: Nd 1uf 


their crimes no longer appear to be the crimes 
of men: as they are inhuman, fo are they in- The 


tolerable. Murders, burnings, and all forts WW Jence, 
of rapine engroſs their thoughts: their patri- Wi Pl is 1 
monies they have ſquandered : their fortunes ANTHC 
they have diſſipated in gluttony and riot: long Philippi 
have they been without money, and now they vked b 


begin to be without credit; but they ſtill re- 
tain the rage of deſire, without the means o. 


ratification. Did they, in their revels and 
5 1 1 Thoſe 


their gaming, aim only at the enjoymeat a ccea0 hi 
5 th 
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the bowl and the harlot, their caſe were in- 
deed deſperate, yet might it be borne with; 
but who can ſuffer that the brave ſhould have 
plots formed for their deſtruction by the cow- 
ardly, the wiſe by the witleſs, the ſober by 
the ſottiſh, and the induſtrious by the indo- 
lent! Can we think of ſuch wretches without 
indignation, who, lolling on the couches of 
riot, and in the embraces of lewdneſs, crown- 
ed with garlands, beſmeared with ointments, 
and enervated by debauchery, converſe in 
drunken rapture on their intended burning of 
the city, and the maſſacre of all good men? 
But I truſt that ſome fatality is now hang- 
ng over their heads; and that the puniſh- 
ment long due to their villany, wickedneſs, 
nd luſt, is at hand, or faſt approaching. 


The next ſpecimen of this kind of elo- 
quence, which I propoſe to lay before the pu- 
pl, is the ſame orator's ſecond ſpeech againſt 
ANTHONY, called by JuvENAL the divine 
Philppic of conſpicuous fame.* It was pro- 
vked by the following circumſtances : 
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* Thoſe famous ſpeeches againſt ANTuoxy were called by 
Cicezo himſelf Philippics, from his haying cloſely imitated in 
Bb 4 them 
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CicERro, ſoon after CxsAR's death, ha. 
ving penetrated into ANTHONY'S defigns 10 
eomplete what the former ſubverter of hi; 
country's liberty had begun, reſolved 10 90 11 
Athens, and to flay there during the remainder 
of AnxnTroxy's conſulſhip, chuſing, as le 
himſelf tells us, rather to be the receiver of 
painful intelligence, than an eye-witneſs if 
meaſures which he could not oppoſe with effect, 
But while he was on his journey 10 Greece, he 
heard, that Piso had in a full houſe made a 
very noble and ſpirited, but unſeconded moi 
for the reſtoration and maintenance of a fre 


them the vehemence of DEMosTrHENESs in his invectives againſt 
Pn1Lte of Macedon. But while we admire the reſemblance 
of ſtyle in theſe favorite compoſitions of the two orators, 3 
eannot but lament the ſimilarity of their fate: 


Both thoſe Orators ſo much renown'd, 

In their own depths of Eloquence were drowu'd: 
The hand and head were never loſt, of thoſe 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who punn'd in proſe. 
Fortune foretun'd the dying notes of Rome, 

TilI I, thy Conſul ſole, conſol d thy doom. 

His fate had crept below the lifted ſwords, 

Had all his malice been to murder words. 

I rather would be Mzvius, threſh for rhymes 
Like his, the ſcorn and ſcandal of the times, 
Than that Phi/ippic fatally divine, 

Which is inſcribed the Second, ſhould be mine. 
DxrpEx's JUYENAL, Sal. > 
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government. This determined CIcERO to re- 


turn with the utmoſ} diſpatch, in order to fol- 
low ſo bright an example, not from any vain 
confidence in his own efforts, but from a wiſh, 
however untimely his end might be, to bequeath 
to his country his ſpeech on that occaſion, as 
an eternal evidence of the aſection he bore 
her, 


The very day after CicERo's return, Ax- 
THONY Convened the ſenate, to get a decree 
paſſed for honouring C&S AR with the rites of 
public ſupplication as a God. CicEtRo did 
ut obey the conſul's ſummons, but ſent an ex- 
cuſe, on the ground of his being very much fa- 
tieued by his journey. ANTHONY Was ſo 
eraged at this as to threaten to ſend men to 
demoliſh CIC ERO's houſe, though it had been 
rected at the public expence by a decree of 
the ſenate, Next day CictRo made his ap- 
fearance; and, after explaining the motrves of 
i departure and return, and ſtating, though 
i delicate terms, the unwarrantable indecency 


f AnTHony's menaces, he declared his ſen- 


iments very fully on the ſubject of the prece- 
ing day's debate. But in ſhewing the abſur- 
tity of decreemg ſuch honours to CESAR'S 
memory, he took occaſion to point out thoſe parts 


3 * 
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of ANTHONY'S late proceedings, which could this ft 
not fail of exciting the juſteſt alarm in the clared 
breaft of every ſincere Ach | tion | 
ſelves 

ANTHONY, who was not prefent at the was IT 
delivery of this firſt ſpeech, on being mformed am ſu 
of its * and tendency, retired to the coun- afraid 
try in order to prepare an anſwer. After ſe- ample 


venteen days ſtudy, he came back to Rome, and les ſu 
aſſembling the ſenate in the temple of Concord, my en 
all the avenues to which were lined with hi on ace 
armed ruſſiaus, he declaimed in the moft viru- the pre 
tent manner againſt the abſent orator. Tye you m 
fpeech, from which I am now going to nat Cara 
fome extracts, was written by way of reply have c 
to that invective. In the firſt part of it gun t. 
CickRo vindicates his own charafter from thinki 
AxnTHONY's foul afperfions ; and then lays would 
open all the unparalleled flagitiouſneſs of v1 Wl proflig 
adverſary's public and private condutt. 


66 V 

object 

CICERO's SECOND PHILIPPIC. 1 Th 
ugh t 

| | ; y from it 

* To what fatality attending me, conſcript I contain 
Fathers, ſhall I aſcribe it, that, for theſe Way: 
Rt Which i. 

twenty years, no man has been the enemy of = 


this 
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this ſtate, who has not at the ſame time de- 
clared war againſt me alſo ? I need not men- 
tion particular inſtances, which you your- 
ſelves well remember. Their puniſhment 
was more ſevere than I could have wiſhed. I 
am ſurpriſed, ANTHONY,* that you are not 
afraid of their fate, when you follow their ex- 
ample. Vet the conduct of others gave me 
leſs ſurprize; for none of them choſe to be 
my enemy: all of them were attacked by me 
on account of the ſtate. But you, without 
the provocation of even a ſingle word, that 
you might ſhew yourſelf more audacious than 
CaTALINE, more furious than CLop1vs, 
have choſen to be the aggreſſor : you have be- 
gun the attack upon me with calumnies, 
thinking, no doubt, that your enmity to me 
would be your ſtrongeſt recommendation to 
profligate citizens. 


„What can I ſuppoſe ? — that I am an 
object of contempt! I ſee nothing in my 


* Though AnTHoxy is here addreſſed as if preſent, and 
tough the ſpeech derives ſo much of its animation and beau- 
'v rom its being ſeemingly adapted to the moment, and from 
5 containing or ſuppoling a great variety of local and perſonal 
ucidents, yet it never was uttered, It was the publication of 
t hich inflamed ANTHONY'S ee and N ſo fatal 
v its Nluſtrious author, 

lite, 
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life, in my character, in my actions, or in 


my capacity, ſlender as it is, which Ax. moſt 
THONY can deſpiſe. Did he imagine thay The 
his attempt to detract from me wauld be moſt confe 


ſucceſsful, becauſe made in the ſenate, an 
aſſembly, which, though it has beitowed on 
many eminent citizens the praile of ſucceſs. 


fully ſerving their country, yet has diſtin. 


the la 
duſiui 
merit 
miſſio 


guiſhed me alone with the honourable teſti. mittin 
mony of having ſaved it ? Did he intend to life is 
diſpute with me the prize of eloquenee? robber 
This, indeed, 1s doing me a favour ; for can gnatef| 
I have a fairer, a fuller advantage, than both ing m 
to plead for myſelf, and againſt AxTroxy? But ir 
But I now ſee what his motive was: he throw 
thought he could never bring full evidence to [ utter 
his confederates, men like himſelf, that he Mi fiendl 
was the enemy of his country, unleſy he In refr; 
lived at variance with me.” plainin 
Aly as 

After this exordium, which, like that of the p 
the firſt ſpeech againſt CA TALINE, is abrupt, bouſe, 
and glowing with indignation and ſcom, ntamo 
CriceRo enters upon the refutation of Ax. at lay 
THONY's flanderous reproaches. The fit lad be 
are thoſe of ingratitude and of violated paſſed 1 
friendſhip, both which he expreſsly diſavows, the auſ 
and aſſerts them to have been dictated by the the inte 


moſt lad bee 
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moſt aſtoniſhing impudence and falſehood. 
t The only obligation, which he, ironically, 
} confeſſes himſelf under to ANTHONY, was 
the latter's not having murdered him at Brun- 
duſium. But,” ſays he, what is the 
merit of refraining your hand from the com- 
miſſion of deteſtable guilt? . . . . Vet, ad- 
mitting it to be a favour, ſince to eſcape with 
life is the only boon we can expect from a 
robber, in what point can you term me un- 
gateful? Ought I not for fear of your think- 
ing me ſo, to bewail my expiring country ? 


v4 But in thoſe complaints. . did I 
he throw out any thing that was abuſive ? Did 
. - WT | utter an expreſſion but what was cool and 
de friendly ? Yet how much ſelf-denial was there 
ke in refraining from abuſe, when I was com- 


paining againſt MARK ANTHONY, eſpeci- 
Aly as you had diſſipated the laſt remains of 


+ of Je public money !—when, within your 
upt, touſe, every thing had been proſtituted to an 
om, Infamous venality !—when you had confeſſed, 
Ax. Whit laws relating to you, and which never 


fri lad been promulged, were by your means 
lated walled hen, as augur, you had aboliſhed 
ows, Ile auſpices ; and, as conſul, had excluded 
y the the interpoſition of the tribunes !—when you 
moſt dad been ſcandalouſly attended with guards 

--- When, 
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—when; immerſed in drunkenneſs and de- 


bauchery, you perpetrated the moſt ſhameful | 


pollutions in the houſe of your forefathers, 
remarkable for their chaſtity ! but I, as if! 
had been contending with a Marcus Cras- 
sus. . . and not with an infamous bully, 
while I bitterly lamented the ruin of my 
country, ſpared the perſon of the man, 


To- day, therefore, I will take care that 
he ſhall underſtand what favour I then ſhey- 
ed him. But this wretch, void of all polite. 
neſs, and ignorant even of common decency, 
read over the letters which he pretended [ 
wrote to him. Was there ever a man lo re- 
gardleſs of what is held moſt ſacred by al 
perſons of character, as, upon the leaſt quar- 
rel, publicly to expoſe and read over the let. 
ters ſent by his friend? To take away the in- 
tercourſe of abſent friends is robbing life of 
its focial enjoyment. How many jokes are 
very often in letters, which, if made public, 
would ſeem very filly! How many ſerious 
things by no means fit to be expoſed ! 


5 Having ſaid thus much of thy brutality, 
let me now proceed to thy amazing ſtupidity. 


What have you to object to me, great para- 
gon 
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can | 
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gon of eloquence ! for you are looked upon 
as ſuch by your deſpicable paraſites, Mus- 
71LLA and TIRO, whoare this inſtant ſtand- 
ing with their {words drawn, in the fight of 
the ſenate! I too ſhall think you eloquent, 
if you ſhew me how you can prove them to 
be other than aſſaſſins. But, what could you 
object, were I to deny that I ever ſent you 
thoſe Ietters which you had the indecency to 
read ? Upon what evidence could you convict 
me? that of my own hand-writing! In this 
you have a profitable dexterity, But how 
can you do it ; for they are written by my 
ſecretary 2 What a fine tutor you muſt have 
had, who, notwithſtanding all his great wa- 
ges, which I ſhall ſoon make appear, could 
not infuſe into you a grain of knowledge! 
For what can ſhew leſs, I will not ſay of an 
orator, bur of a rational being, than to throw 
out a charge againſt an antagoniſt, which it 
the latter ſhould deny upon his bare word, 
the other would be ſo puzzled as to be unable 
to proceed? But I do not deny it. Vet by 


hat very fact I convict you not only of being 


rod of good breeding, but of common ſenſe. 
For is there a word in all theſe letters, that is 
not full of kindneſs, good manners and friend- 
ip ? But all your pique is, that, in theſe 

letters, 
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Aft 


letters, I did not ſhew how much I diflike 
you; that I addreſſed you as my fellow-citj. of his 
zen and a man of worth, not as a ruffian and tacks, 
a robber. Vet with all the provocation I hae ern 
met with from you, which 1 might juſth conſul 
reſent, never did I expole your letters, by abſurd 
which you beg that I would give you lee charge 
to recal a certain perſon from baniſhment relpect 
and which you ſwear you never will do with. and hi 
out my conſent. My conſent you obtained; and hi 
for why ſhould I oppoſe your audacity, os 
Which neither the authority of this houſe, nor $ 
your reputation with the Roman people, nor a late e 
any laws, could reſtrain?” ...... nally c 
was Kl 
„But, conſcript Fathers, I have a grat drehen! 
ulpici 


deal to ſay, both for myſelf, and again 
ANTHONY. While I plead for myſelf, | ox to 
beg you to hear me with indulgence ; and mpeac 
when I plead againſt him, I will take car ud to 
that you ſhall hear me with attention. At wut tho 
the ſame time I intreat, that, if you have had 7 at 
proofs of my moderation and decency in 8 
every ſtep of my life, as well as in my plead- ps an) 
ings, you will not now think I forget whit ale, 
is due to my own character, ſhould I, in my a pi 
anſwer, uſe him according to the provocation lurge 
ee received.” , . ...-, were ir 


After 
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After this apology for the intended ſeverity 
of his reply to AN THON V' s defamatory at- 
tacks, he draws a very ſtriking contraſt be- 
teen the meaſures they both purſued in the 
conſular office. He then points out the groſs 
abſurdity and palpable contradiction of many 
charges brought againſt him by ANTrony, 
reſpecting his conduct towards Ca TALINE 
and his accomplices ; his defence of MILO; 
and his behaviour before and after the com- 
mencement of the civil war. But,” adds 
he, J muſt take more particular notice of 
1 late event, in which he ſays I was crimi- 
nally concerned: CxsaR, according to him, 
was killed by my advice. I am really ap- 
prehenſive that I ſhall incur a moſt ſcandalous 
luſpicion of having ſecretly bribed this fel- 
low. to bring againſt me in the form of an 
mpeachment, the higheſt ſubjects of praiſe, 
ad to load me not only with my own merits, 
but thoſe of others. For who ever heard of 
my name among the perſons who acted in 
oncert upon that glorious occaſton ? Yet, 
Was any one of their names concealed ? Con- 
ccaled, did I ſay ? Were they not all immedi- 
ly publiſhed ? I ſhould be more ready to 
harge ſome with talſly boaſting that they 
were in the ſecret, than with concealing it if 

Cc they 
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they were.” . . . . . Here the orator en. 
larges on the great improbability, firſt, tha 
his name ſhould have been kept a ſecret in 
that buſineſs ; and ſecondly, that the illufji. 
ous patriots, who had rid the earth of a 
uſurper, ſhould have been prompted to the 
deed, rather by his perſuaſion, than by thei 


joice 
betwee 
action 
ed to 
then a 
exulte 
being 


done? 
for all 
W accc{!a 
the re 
others 
none t 


love for their country. He then proceeds 
thus to ridicule ANTHONY?s manner of eſta. 


bliſhing the charge : 


«© Mark,” ſays he, how this penetnt. 
ing perſon has convicted me. He tells us 
that, when CxSAR was Killed, Marcus 


BrxuTvus, holding aloft his bloody dagger, cal- — 1 
ed out upon CICERO by name, and congrati ther le 
lated him on the recovery of liberty. But exact 
why did he ſingle me out? Was it on e #: 
count of my being privy to the whole? Tiki 23527 
care that the reaſon of his calling upon “ 7 
was not, that as he had performed an aQtio Thus) 
which might match what J had done, he call pee 
ed me, above all men, to witneſs that h an, 
there appeared as the rival of my glory. But named 
you conſummate blockhead, are you incapæ kt the 
ble of underſtanding, that, if what you chargt much | 
me with, a deſire to have Cæs AR killed, b tions 
Merits 


a crime, it muſt be equally criminal to r 
. Joi 
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joice at his death? Is there any difference 
between the adviſer, and the approver of an 
action? Or what matters it whether I wiſh- 
ed to ſee, or was glad to find it done? Is there 


exulted in his uſurpation, that was againſt his 
being diſpatched, or condemned the act when 
done? The crime, therefore, was univerſal; 
for all good men were, as far as they could, 
acceſſary to the death of CæS AR. In ſome 
the reſolution, in others the ſpirit, and to 
others the opportunity was wanting; but in 
none the will. 


But mark the ſtupidity of the man, ra- 
ther let me ſay of the brute : theſe were his 
exact words; Marcus BruTus, whom [ 
name to do him honour, holding up the bloody 
dagzer, called aloud upon C1CcERO : therefore 


lulpet that I ſuſpected ſomewhat ; and the 
man, who held up the reeking dagger, is 
named by you Zo do him honour ! Be it ſo: 
kt the ſtupidity be in your words. How 
much greater is that of your ſentiments and 
actions! Decide, my worthy conſul, the 
Merits of the cauſe of the BxuT1, of Cas- 

| Cc 2 slus. 


then a man, except yourſelf, and thoſe who 


we may conclude, that he was an acceſſary. 
Thus you call me an aſſaſſin, becauſe you 
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stus, DomrTrius, TREBONIUS, and the 


reſt : but let me firſt adviſe you to diſpel by beten 
ſuch ez 
ſleep the fumes of your wine. Muſt torches 1 
be brought to rouſe wu while you are ſlum. hs 
bering over ſo weighty a cauſe? Can yo q | 5 
never be made ſenſible, that you muſt deter. os 
mine, whether they who committed that ac. ns 
queſto 


tion, were murderers, or the aſſertors of 


liberty? Yet attend but ever ſo little: ſnatch + 
one lucid interval to think as a ſober man, MF Fo 
For I, who confeſs myſelf to be their friend, Mp 
and am charged by you as being their accom. ; ; 
plice, I poſitively deny that there is any me. 2 4 
dium: I am even ready to admit, that if they * 
were not the deliverers of the Roman peopl, 4 U 
and the preſervers of this conſtitution, thej Lo f 
were worſe than aſſaſſins, nay, worſe tha * i 
parricides; in as much as a man's killing hit ll I ha 
natural father is not a crime of ſo deep a dye tte 
-as that of killing the father of his country bony 
Now, let us know your opinion upon thi Wii 
matter, wiſe and conſiderate fir! If they art Iwill 
parricides, why were they conſtantly mad ke if 
honourable mention of by you, both in thi ould ; 
afſembly, and before the people of Rome Hy be 
| | 5 
Why had Bzxurvus a legal diſpenſation fe 
-veing above ten days abſent from the cih bau- 
5 1 grantet EF 


granted him, at your motion?“ Why were 
ich extraordinary marks of honour ſhewn to 


Cas51Us appointed to the government of 


queſtors allowed to attend them? Why was 


ol the number of their lieutenants augmented? 
* Theſe were your own acts and deeds: you 
nan, 


could not do ſuch things in favour of mur- 


ment, they are ſaviours of the ſtate, ſince no 
niddle denomination can be found, 


„% What is the matter? Do I diſconcert 
jou? Perhaps you do not perfectly underſtand 
what is ſo clearly laid down. The reſult of 
ll have been ſaying is this: ſince you ac- 
quitted them of guilt, you alſo deemed them 
worthy of the higheſt rewards. - I will now, 
therefore, change the ſtrain of my diſcourſe: 
[will write to them, that in caſe they are 
ed if what you object to me be true, they 
ſhould not diſown it; for I am afraid that it 
my be thought diſhonourable in them to 


* BauTvus was then Prætor, and could not be abſent for 
nore than ten days from Rome, without ſuch a diſpenſation 
wm the ſenate as ANTHONY is here ſaid to have procured him. 


93 =. 
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BV Tus during the performance of the Ap- 
pollinarian games? Why were, BxuTus and 


certain provinces as proconſuls? Why were 


lerers: it follows then, that, in your judg- 
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have concealed the plot from me, or ſcandz. MI Can 
lous in me to have declined taking a ſhare in rollin 

it, when invited, I may confidently appel 
to heaven, whether there ever was a greater ff 
action performed, not only in this City, but of, n. 
in mn orld !--whether any thing was ever tion. 
done more glorious, or that could more en- have 
dear the actors to all the ages of poſterity! only, 
Are you willing to make me an accomplic iſ thor 
in this great deſign ?—to ſhut me up as ite 
were, with the choſen band of heroes in the ſinglc 

Trojan horſe ? I confider it as the highel 
| honour : I ſincerely thank you, whatever Ke 
G your motives may be: the deed is ſo trul = 
} | great, that I ſlight the malice which you en- deed, | 
fl deavour to raiſe againſt me, when ] reflect on wages 
4 the applauſe that muſt attend it. For an * 
; there be a more glorious fate, than that of L 
q | the men whom you boaſt of having expellail 0 
0 and baniſhed ? Is there any place ſo deſen, « A 
ö ſo barbarous, as, when they ſhall approac EM 
1t, not to court and entertain them ? Are there ; L 
men in the world ſo ſavage, as not to thin « , 
the very fight of them the greateſt bleſſing ol «A 
their lives? What poſterity will be ſo ſenſe Ky 
leſs, what records ſo ungrateful, as not i « A 
Pay eternal reverence to their memoric: ol 
Ca "A 
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Can you flatter my pride more, than by en- 
rolling me in the number of ſuch worthies ?* 
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« But there is one thing which I am afraid 
of, namely, that you cannot prove your aſſer- 
tion. For had I been of the party, 1 ſhould 
have aboliſhed out of the ſtate, not the tyrant 
only, but tyranny itſelf : had I been the au- 
thor of the tragedy, as is given out, believe 
me I ſhould not have confined myſelf to a 
fingle act; I ſhould have made it a complete 


ity 
lice 
18 It 
\ the 
rhelt 


tere * The circumſtance of BRurus's holding up the bloody 


dagger, his calling aloud on Cicero, and the ſplendors of 
eloquent panegyrie, which the latter ſpreads round the glorious 
deed, ſuggeſted to AkENSIDE ſome of the moſt beautiful 
images in his compariſon between the grandeur of natural ob- 
jets, and the much greater ſublimity of moral actions: 


truly 
en- 
Ct on 
Cal 
1t of % Look then abroad through nature, to the range 

\elled Of planets, ſuns, and adamantine ſpheres, 

% Wheeling, unſhaken, through the void immenſe ; 

eſen, « And ſpeak, O man ! does this capacious ſcene 

roac « With half that kindling majeſty dilate 

Thy ſtrong conception, as when Bx Ur us roſe - 
« Refulgent from the ſtroke of Cd s fate, 

Amid the crowd of patriots; ; and his arm 

« Aloft extending, lixe eternal Jovx, 

When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 

* On TvuLLyY's name, and ſhook his crimſon ſteel, 

And bade the father of his country hail !. 


there 
think 
ing ol 
ſenſe 
10t il 


or les « For lo! the tyrant proſtrate in the duſt ; 
Ca And Rome again is free. LOR 
Cc 4 piece. 
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piece. But if it be a crime to have wiſhed 
for the death of Casar, how can you, Ax. 
THONY, anſwer for it, when it is notorious, 
that at Narbonne you entered into that plot 
with Caius TREBONIUs; and becauſe You 
had been once in that deſign, we ſaw you 
called aſide by the ſame TrxEBONIUs, while 
Cs AR was put to death? Now, ſee hoy 
unlike a foe I deal with you, in commending 
you for having once entertained a good de. 
fign ; in thanking you for not having betry. 
ed it, and in pardoning you for having hal 
no ſhare in its execution. This required a 


Man. 


But ſhould any one bring you to a trial, 
and apply to you that ſaying of Cassius, 
What purpoſe could it ſerve ? Take care, I beg 
of you, not to be puzzled ; though, indeed, 
as you yourſelf owned, it ſerved the purpoſe: 
of every man who was reſolved not to be: 
ſlave; but your's above all, who are ſo far 
from being a ſlave, that you are a king. 
That event was peculiarly beneficial to you, 


who were thereby enabled at the temple of 
Ors to pay off all your immenſe debts ; to 
you, who thus could ſquander away prodigl- 


ous ſums ;—you, to whom ſuch a treaſure 
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e (Las carried from Cxsar's houſe; and who 
„have converted your own houſe into a lucra- 
us, WM tive ſhop for counterfeit notes and fictitious 
lo: WM vritings,---ar infamous market-place for 
on nds, towns, privileges, and revenues! 
ou 
le « What then but the death of CESAR 
ow Wl could have relieved your neceſſities, and paid 
ing our debts? You ſeem diſconcerted about 
de. lomething. Are you apprehenſive leſt the 
- charge of having been concerned in that fact 
hal may be thought to extend itſelf to you ? I 
d a will rid you of your apprehenſions. N obody 
will believe any ſuch thing: it is not for you 
to do a ſervice to your country. The heroes 
rial, n that gallant act ion were the moſt illuſtrious 
1s, ten in this republic. I ſay only, that you 
beg vere well pleaſed with it: I do not charge you 
leed, ich committing it. Thus have I anſwered 
zoſes WWW the moſt heinous article you accuſe me of: let 
be 2 ne now expoſe the falſehood of your other ca- 
> far WW lumnies. . . . . Here CIcERo retorts upon 
eing. Ax rnoxw a variety of reproaches, which are 
you, Pointed with the keeneſt ſtings of ſarcaſtic hu- 


le of WI mour ; and then addreſſes him thus: 


digi- Was it to pick up ſuch ſtories, you ſil- 
-afure ¶ leſt of madmen, that you held forth for fo 
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many days at another perſon's country ſeat? 


e 
Though, indeed, your intimates give out, — 
that you hold forth, not to improve your un- ſcoun 
derſtanding, but to evaporate your wine; and enoug 
to complete the farce, you appointed a maſter, give 1 
one who, in your and your companion's eyes, chara 
is a rhetorician, with liberty to ſpeak again indy 
you as much as he pleaſed. A very pleaſnt I once 
fellow, indeed! But it is a very eaſy matter WW 9... 
to find ſubject enough againſt you and you Wl duft 
friends. Obſerve, however, the difference wap 
betwixt you and your grandfather. He ſpoke obligr 
gradually, coolly, and to the purpoſe : yu v 
ſpeak raſhly, intemperately, and what is fo- 
reign to the purpoſe. But what wages have Th 
you paid to your maſter in rhetoric ? Her, chief 
hear, conſcript Fathers, and be informed of Bi ef uh 
the wounds inflicted on your country! LA ves 
me tell this houſe, that you allotted o be, 
thouſand acres of the Leontine's lands,“ tu. Chen 
free to SEXTUs CLoD1vs, profeſſor of rheto- let us 
ric : you gave him thoſe extravagant wages Wl 1... 
that you might remain a dunce. Front c... y 
fellow ! did you do this by virtue of Cx- you, 
SAR's journals? But I ſhall have occaſn i 14 
elſewhere to take farther notice of thoſe and your 
* Thoſe lands were in the northern parts of Sicily, and me 20 1 
markably fertile. Gaia 


ſome 
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at? Wl (me other lands, of which he has robbed the 
ut, public, that he might pollute them with his 
un- ©oundrel tenants : for now, as I have faid 
aud WW enough in anſwer to his charges againſt me, 
ter, give me leave to make a few remarks on the 
yes, character and conduct of this my corrector 
int and reformer. I do not mean to aſſail him at 
fant once with every means of attack, that, if we 
ter mould happen oftener to mount the ſtage, as 
YOU muſt be the caſe, I may ſtill fight with new 


cnce N veapons; an advantage, for which I am 
poke obliged to his inexhauſtible fund of vice and 
YOu wickedneſs.“ 

5 fo⸗ 

have 


The orator now enters on the ſecond and 


feu, chief part of his ſevere invective, the materials 
ed oi cf which are furniſhed by a review of ANTHO- 
La vv's whole life. Have you a mind,” ſays 

10 BY he, that I ſhould examine your conduct, 
t- when you were but a lad? With all my heart: 
hct0- et us begin at your firſt ſetting out. Do you 
Ages remember your having been a bankrupt, be- 
nll WY (ore your put on the manly gown ? That, ſay 
Cx- you, ic not my fault, but my father's. I grant 
* it; for the excuſe is full of filial duty. But 
e an 


your impudence appeared in your fitting in 
one of the fourteen rows in the theatre, when, 
by the Roſcian law, there was a particular 
place 
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place ſet apart for bankrupts, even though 
they had become ſuch, not through their mi. 
management but their ill luck. You appar. 
ed in the gown of a man; which you ſoon 
made the garb of unnatural proſtitution, ., , 
But I ſhall paſs over your infamous intrigues, 
there being ſome circumſtances, which I can- 
not with decency mention: yet to ſuch dil. 
graceful propenſities you gave the greater 
ſcope, as you knew they could not be men- 
_ tioned, or urged againſt you by any man of 
the leaſt modeſty. But obſerve the remaining 
courſe of his private life, which I ſhall ver 
quickly run over; for my mind hurries me 
to ſpeak of his actions during the civil wars, 
and amidſt the moſt afflicting calamities of 
his country, and of what he is now daily per- 
petrating. To the relation of theſe, though 
you are much better acquainted with them 

than I am, yet I beg of you to continue your 
attention. In ſuch actions, the padſlions 
ought to be fired not only by knowing, but 
by recollecting them. I ſhall therefore enter 
upon the middle ſtage of his life, leſt it maj 
be too late before I reach the laſt, 
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++ During his tribuneſhip, this man, who 
obaſts of his kindneſs to me, was intimate 
2 with 
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with CLoDIUs : he was the firebrand of all 
his incendiary proceedings. As to what he 
then contrived at his houſe, I ſhall ſav no- 
thing : he himſelf beſt underſtands my mean- 
ing. From thence he went to Alexandria, in 
defiance of the authority of the ſenate, of the 
government, and of religious rites. But he 
had GaBINIUS for his leader, with whom 
he could not but do every thing in the beſt 
manner. 
thence ? He went from Egypt to the farther 
Gaul, before he went to his own houſe. But 
what houfe ? Every body, at that time, had 
2 houſe of his own ; but you had none. A 
houſe did I fay } Was there a place on earth, 
where you could ſet your foot, except at Mi- 
cenus alone, the infamous and ſkulking retreat 
of yourſelf and your aſſociates? You left 
Caul to ſtand for the quæſtorſhip. Dare you 
lay, that you viſited your own mother before 
you came to me? CzxsAR had then written 
tome, that I would permit you to make ſatiſ- 
fiction for your former miſbehaviour: but I 
would not ſuffer you ſo much as to mention 
any apology. I was afterwards your patron; 
3 I countenanced you, when you ſtood for 


the queſtorſhip ; at which time, indeed, you 


tempted, with the approbation of all Rome, 
* 


When, or how did he return 
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to kill PuBLius Cropius in the forum. ” 
Though this attempt was the effect of what Wl vou, 
you yourſelf had reſolved, and not of what! tempt 


ſuggeſted, yet you declared that you thought Wl his in 
you never could ſatisfy me for the injuries and 0 
you had done me, unleſs you killed Co. again 
pius. I am therefore ſurprized at your fa. fend, 
ing that MIL O diſpatched him through my WM tics h 
inſtigation, when I never gave you the leaſt conſul 
encouragement, though you voluntarily made Max 
the very ſame offer. Had you perſevered in WW the fir 
that reſolution, I ſhould have been better almoſ] 
pleaſed to find the action aſcribed to your own WM (a1u 
honour, than to any wiſh of gratifying me. WW brug! 
You were made quæſtor; and inſtantly, dd A 
without any decree of the ſenate, without any WW his ver 
allotment, without any law, you hurried over WW and di 
to Cæs AR; for you thought that to be tne] je hi 
only reſource in the world for want, debt, WW many 

villany, and deſperate circumſtances. There, Wi fenate, 
when by his profuſion, and your own rapine, Bf of its 
you had glutted yourſelf, if it can be ſaid tha fame 
you were glutted with what you were 1mme-Wl ruox 
diately to diſgorge, you flew, needy as jo enemy 
were, into the tribuneſhip, that you might, of our 
as far as you could, imitate the conduct o v abus 
one of your infamous aſſociates. Who h: 


You th 
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n. « Learn now, conſcript Fathers, I beſeech 

at vou, not what relates to the impurity and in- 
. . » 's 

t1 WM temperance of his domeſtic diſgrace, but to 


and our fortune, or, which is the ſame thing, 
zcainſt the whole ſtate ; becauſe you will 
find, that from his wickedneſs all our calami- 
ties had their birth. For when, under the 
conſulate of Lucius LENTULus and Caius 
ade N MaxcELLus, you ſhewed a willingneſs on 
in the firſt of January to ſupport a weakened and 
:tter WW almoſt falling country, and deſired to favour 
Own Calus Cx$saR himſelf, could he have been 
me. brought to a right way of thinking; then 
did ANTHONY employ all the authority of 
| bis venal, his proſtitute tribuneſhip to oppoſe 
over and diſconcert your deſigns : then did he ſub- 
the ect his own neck to that axe, under which 
debt, many had fallen for leſs crimes. But the 
here, BW ſenate, while it was flouriſhing, and ſo many 
pine, of its lights unextinguiſhed, came to the 
| that fame reſolution againſt you, Marx Ax- 
me- THoxy, as is commonly decreed againſt an 
is you enemy of his country, according to the uſage 
night, of our forefathers. Vet, have you preſumed 
to abuſe me in the very face of that ſenate, 
ho had adjudged me to be the preſerver, and 
jou the enemy of the ſtate ! The mention of 

this 


his impious and unnatural conduct againſt us 
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this your guilt has been dropt, but the remem. 


brance of it is not aboliſhed: while man- _ 
kind, while the glory of the Roman people dete: 
ſhall laſt, that glory, which, if not extinguiſh. * 0 
ed by you, mult be eternal, fo long ſhall your tive d 


pernicious oppoſition remain upon record, 
Was there a partial, was there a raſh ſt 
taken by the ſenate, when you, a ſingle youth, 
reſtrained that whole order from decrecing 
what related to the public ſafety ? This was 
not once but often ; nor would you admit of 
any remonſtrances on the authority of the ſe. 
nate. Yet, what was their intention, but to 
prevent you from utterly aboliſhing and run. 
ing the government; when neitiner the r- 
queſts of the leading citizens, the advice df 
your elders, nor the proceedings of a full 
houſe, could ſhake your venal and corrupt u- 
ſolution? Then, after many other methods 


but tl 
bune, 
power 
falſe, 
is 1m} 
reaſon 
But to 
allow 
war or 
ed mi 
much 
ſand, 
that th 


; poſterit 
had been tried to no purpoſe, that blow ws Wiſer unn 
neceſſarily inflicted on you, which few be conſuls 


fore you had felt, and none without ſuffering 
by its weight. Then did this houſe put arms 
againſt you into the hands of the conſuls, and 
of our other officers and magiſtrates, which 
you never could have eſcaped, had you no 
enliſted under Cz5sar's banner. Lou, 


Marx AxTnony, you, I ſay, were the 
| firlt 
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the irſt who furniſhed Casar, when impatient 
to throw every thing into confuſion, with a 
pretext for making war upon his country, 
For what other pretext had he? What mo- 
tive did he alledge for his outrageous conduct, 
but the diſregard of your oppoſition as tri- 
bune, and the limitations preſcribed to your 
power by the ſenate? I ſhall not ſay how 
falſe, how trifling all this is, eſpecially as it 
is impoſſible that any man ſhould have a juſt 
reaſon for taking up arms againſt his country. 
But to ſay nothing of Cæs AR, yet you muſt 
low that the cauſe of this moſt deteſtable 
war originated in your perſon. How wretch- 


e ad muſt you be, if you underſtand ; how 
nuch more wretched, if you -do not under- 
ful ſand, that this is committed to hiſtory 3 
dat this ſtands upon record: —and that no 
hoch poſterity in after ages ſhall ever be ignorant, 
er unmindful of this fact, namely, that the 
ö be conſuls were driven from Italy, and, with 
uind dem, Poux eRV, the light and ornament of 
am de Roman empire, as well as all thoſe, who 
S, and id once filled the conſular office, and whoſe 
which Nute of health would ſuffer them to join in 
u not at rout. and flight; that they who either 
* Were, or had been præters, the tribunes of the 


6c vple, a great part of the ſenate, the whole 
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body of their youth, in a word, that our go. ill hr 
vernment was driven, or exterminated from vas © 
its abodes | Thus, as the growth of trees ad his o. 
vegetables ſhoots from the ſeed, you are the Wl *«liorc 
ſeed of this moſt calamitous war. Does the gamb! 
ſenate mourn the ſlaughter of three Roman ming 
armies ? They were ſlaughtered by Ax Tho-. Vith 
NV. Do we bewail the loſs of our moſt il. chat he 
luſtrious citizens? It was ANTHONY like. Wl diicha 
wiſe, who ſnatched them away. Is the au- Play. 
thority of this houſe aboliſhed ? It was abo- alledge 
liſhed by Ax THONY. All the ſcenes of ca-Wiﬀ ng t 
lamity that followed, (and what ſpecies of ca {iſ had be 
lamity has not appeared?) if we rea {nce! 
rightly on the matter, were owing to Ay. opened 
THONY alone. As HELEN to the Trou Paying 
ſo to this republic was ANTHONY the cu d vic 
of war, of miſery, and deſtruction. uncle, | 
| S LUI 
The reſt of his conduct, as tribune, se 
of a piece with its commencement: he effect ls noth; 
what all the precaution of the ſenate, while H Kox 
- - Conſtitution was -inviolate, had been exert kind, a 
to prevent. But how enormouſly wicked | the fori 
was in the ſtretch of his wicked and ile n the 1 
power, you yourſelves ſhall judge. He a8" him 


ſtored many, who had been condemned ; Þ 
never mentioned his uncle. If he was fevers 


V 
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why did not his ſeverity extend to all? If he 
was compaſſionate, why did not his pity reach 
his own relations? But the reſt I omit. He 
ge icftored Licinius DEnTICULA, his fellow 
gambler, who had been condemned for ga- 
ming; as if, indeed, it was unlawful to play 
with a condemned perſon ; but this he did, 


10 
at he might take the advantage of the law's 
l. (dicharging thoſe debts which he had loſt in 


pay. What reaſon, AnTrony, did you 
aledge before the people of Rome for reſto- 
ring this man? To be ſure an information 


(te 

+ WY bad been granted againſt the party in his ab- 
aa {nce ! Sentence was paſt before the cauſe was 
Ax opened ! There was no expreſs ſtatute againſt 
ane Playing at dice! He was overpowered by arms 
cu ad violence! In ſhort, as was ſaid of your 


uncle, the trial was decided by corrupt influ- 
ence ! None of theſe was the cauſe. But he 
was a good man and a worthy patriot ! 'That 
b nothing to the purpoſe. But when AN- 
ile H rkox x reſtores the moſt infamous of man- 
ene ind, a man who did not ſcruple to play in 
„ed e forum at dice, a man who. was condemned 


ilegi en the ſtatute prohibiting that game, does he 


He dot himſelf ayow his paſſion for play? 


ſevert | D d 2 But 
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** But in the ſame tribuneſhip, when Cx. 


« 'F 
sax on his departure for Spain, gave up work 0 
Italy to be oppreſſed and trampled upon by of the 1 
this ANTHONY, what a progreſs did he make with th 
all over the country | What a review of our himſelf 
municipal cities. . I am. ſenſible of dn a 
the.. notoriety of theſe facts; yet will I ſtrive ware of 
to be circumſtantial in my detail, though all ſhould 
can ſay muſt fall ſhort of what you yourſelves uin ſay 
know. Was there ever ſo vile, ſo ſhameleſs, Though 
fo ſcandalous a conduct heard of in the world? quite di 
A tribune of the people rode along in a car followe 
of ſtate : lictors crowned with laurels led the tured \ 
proceſſion: among them was an actreſs bome I {yy to! 
about in an open ſedan: as the citizens and not may! 
men of credit in the ſeveral towns were obliged [ confel 
1 to meet her on the road, they did not accoſt was not 
1 her by her own theatrical name, but by that tendants 
1 of VoLUMNIA : a waggon followed, full of Wi are m 
| | pimps and paraſites : the attendants were all of country 
1 the moſt profligate character: while Ax THo- facred a 
4 Nv's ſlighted mother brought up the train, I cauſe th; 
4 and was forced to pay the ſame reſpect to tie ¶ uy had 
ſtrumpet of her polluted ſon, as if ſhe had been you gay 
his bride. Wretched woman, unhappy in the away, a1 
fruitfulneſs of thy womb ! with the traces of Wi did not: 
| ſuch lewdneſs did he mark our corporations, Will on my p 
our colonies, and, in ſhort, all Italy ries and 
| Abe ue ſuch 


low he⸗ 


AGAINST ANTHONY.i- * 


The cenſure of his other actions * 
work of difficulty and danger. He is a man 


of the ſword, and his ſword he has glutted 
with the blood of his countrymen far unlike 


himſelf, Happy he was, if any happineſs 
can aſſociate with guilt 1 But as I muſt be- 
ware of reproaching his veterans, and leſt he 
ſhould rouze their indignation againſt me, I 
will ſay nothing of the nature of the war. 
Though, after all, the caſe of the ſoldiers is 
quite different from yours, Ax THOR V:: they 
followed, but you ſought a leader: you re- 
turned victorious with the legions from Theſ- 
fly to Brunduſium. At this place, you did 
not murder me. A mighty favour, indeed! 
| confeſs it was in your power. Let, there 
was not a man among all your troops and at- 
tendants, who did not think that you ought to 
ſpare me : for ſo ſtrong is the love for our 
country, that my perſon was looked upon as 
cred and inviolable even by your legions, be- 
cauſe they remembered, that by me their coun- 
(ry had been preſerved. But admitting that 
you gave me a thing which you did not take 
way, and that I now poſſeſs life, becauſe you 
did not rob me of it, is it poſſible for me to look 
on my preſervation as a favour, when the inju- 
nes and inſults I have received from you ſince 


we ſuch, that I am obliged to ſpeak what you 
now hear?” , , 
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- 2CrctRoproceeds in his deſcription of Ax. ll wealth, 
rhoxx's ſcandalous lewdneſs, debauchery, rious p 
profuſion, and rapine. The effects of his ed up : 
nocturnal revels and of his drunken exceſſe; whole « 
are painted in ſuch colours as to excite the greateſt 
utmoſt diſguſt and abhorrence. But the Pic- plunder 
ture is too nauſeous and deteſtable to be laid houle v 
before youth. I ſhall therefore paſs on to the kards : 
account which the orator gives of AnTao. Gays in 
NY's total diſregard of the reproaches, the his play 
curſes, or the deteſtation of the people, when aways 
he was the ſole bidder for PoMPEv's eſtat FOMPE 
and property at a public auction; and when of llave 
he inſolently ſeized upon the goods of that pa wonder 
triot, whoſe courage had rendered the Romans ſpat 
formidable, and whoſe juſtice had endeare quick]) 
them to foreign nations. But, as C1csxo ns 
obſerves in- the words of ſome old poet, lingdo 
What lightly comes, ſlightly goes. © It 5 
incredible, he adds, how ſoon this il. 9 
gotten wealth was ſquandered away.” .... lame ta 
The hyperbole that follows is exquiſitcly iſ Deu to 
beautiful. Was CHaryBpis herſelf,“ he the hal 
adds, ** ſo voracious? What do I talk of s © 
CHaARYBDIS! CHARVYBDIS, if ever any of that 
ſuch exiſted, was but a ſingle monſter. By lo lony 
heavens, it ſceined impoſſible for the ocean which 
withoy 


itſelf ſo PROP to ſwallow down ſo much 
wealth, 


AGAINST ANTHONY. 407 
wealth, ſo widely ſeparated, and in ſuch va- 
rious places]! Nothing remained ſhut or ſeal- 
ed up: nothing was even marked by writing: 
whole cellars of wine were laviſhed upon the 
orcateſt miſcreants: ſome things became the 
plunder of actors; ſome of actreſſes : his 
houſe was crowded with gameſters and drun= 
kards : the debauch went round for whole 


days in different places : many likewiſe were 


his play-debts ; for even ANTHONY. was not 


always lucky. There you might have ſeen 
PoMePEY's purple quilts bedecking the beds 
of {laves in their chambers. Ceaſe, then, to 


wonder that all this wealth was ſo ſuddenly 


diſhpated ; for ſuch profuſion muſt have 
quickly conſumed not only the fortune of one 
man, howeyer great, but whole cities and 
kingdoms. 


PoE 's houſe and gardens ſhared the 
fame fate. What monſtrous impudence ! for 
you to preſume to enter that houſe ; to croſs 
the hallowed threſhold ; to preſent your omi- 
nous countenance before the houſehold Gods 
of that family! Did you not bluſh to dwell 
lo long in a houſe which none could behold, 
which none could paſs by for a long time 
without ſhedding tears? A houſe, in which, 
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however ſenſeleſs you may be, it was impoſ. 
fible that any thing ſhould give you pleaſure! 
Did you think you were entering into your 
own houſe, when you beheld the naval ſpoils 
which adorned its porch ?* By no means; 
for, void as you are of ſenſibility and reflec. 
tion, you cannot wholly forget yourſelf, your 
paſt life; and your vonne ent ; nor do!] he. 
lieve that it was poſhble for you not to be 
diſtracted both aſleep and awake. However 
violent and abandoned you are known to be, 
when the form of that matchleſs hero preſent- 
ed itſelf to your fancy, you muſt, if aſleep, 
have ſtarted up in horror, and even if awake, 
have been feized with frenzy. For my pan, 
indeed, I pity the very walls and roofs. Ne. 
ver before did that houſe behold any thing 
but what was modeſt, but what diſcovered the 
greateſt purity of conduct, the greateſt ſanc- 
tity of manners. You well know, conſcript 
Fathers, that Pomety was a man not leſs 
amiable in his private than eminent in his 
public capacity ; nor was his conduct abroad 
more praiſeworthy than his œconomy at 
home. Vet in that very houſe, the bed- 
chambers are now converted into brothels, 


* Thoſe ſpoils were fixed there as honourable monuments 
o PomPpEY's Juccels in the famous war againſt the pirates. 
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ind the dining- rooms into the moſt vulgar 
haunts of drunkenneſs and gluttony. But 
AxTHONY denies all this. Do not, pray do 
not inquire farther into it. He is become 
quite frugal and temperate : he has divorced 
his actreſs with all the formality: of law: he 
has taken his keys from her: he has turned: 
her out of doors. Would you wiſh for a 


more reputable citizen, through the whole 


courſe of whoſe life nothing can be pointed 
out deſerving of greater commendation than 
his having divorced an actreſs!” . .. .. 

After a few remarks on a particular inſtance 
of AxTHONx's filly vanity, Cicero, as if 
checking himſelf for 'taking notice of ſuch 
rifles, ſays, ** but I will paſs over theſe 
faults, which are not peculiar to that charac- 
ter, in which you have haraſſed your coun- 
try: let me return to the ſcene in which 
you were diſtinguiſhed ; I mean the civil 
war,---a war begun, contrived, and under- 
aken by your means ;—a war, to which you 
were unequal, as well on account of your 
cowardice, as your luſt. You had taſted, or 
rather ſwallowed down the blood of your 
countrymen : you had been in one battle, that 
of Pharſalia; and there you led the van: you 
had murdered Lucius Dol Ius, a man of 
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the greateſt quality and eminence : you cru. 
ly haraſſed and put to the ſword ſeveral why 
had eſcaped from the battle, and whom Cz. 
SAR would perhaps have pardoned, as he did 
ſome others. After ſo many, and ſuch gl. 
rious actions, why did you not follow Cz5az 
into Africa, eſpecially as ſo much of the wy 
was yet unfiniſhed ? What paſſed then? In 
what degree of favour were you with Cxsaz 
upon his return from Africa ? What rank did 


vou hold? Vou had been his quzſtor when | 


he was general ; and his maſter of the horſe 
when he was dictator : you had been the lead. 
er of the war, the adviſer of his cruelty, a 
partner in his plunder, and, as you yourſel 
aflerted, his adopted ſon and heir by wil. 
Yet, by his order, you were called upon for 
the money due from you to the treaſury fot 
Pomrey's houſe, gardens, and goods. At 
firſt you anſwered with downright fiercenels; 
and to ſhow how willing I am to allow you 
ſome merit, I own that what you ſaid was al- 
moſt juſt and equitable: Cxsar, 70 4ſt Mr 
fer money! Has he any better right than ! 
have to aſk it of bim? Has he conquered wit 
out me? That he could nat do. It was I wi» 
furniſhed him with a pretext for the civil 
war ;—Who paſſed ruinaus laws ;—wha took up 
arm 
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arms againſt the conſuls and generals of the Ro- 
man people, againſt the Gods, the religion of 
my country, and againſt my country herſelf. 
Did he conquer for himſelf alone? No : if the 
guilt was in common, why ſhould not the booty 
be in common tos? You demanded only what 
was reaſonable ; but what did that ſignify 
while he had more power? . . . . CIcERO 
then ſays, that Cæs AR ſent ſoldiers to arreſt 
AxTHñON and his bail for the money; that 
ANTHONY made out an inventory of his ef- 
ſets, which exhibited only the miſerable re- 
lics of his plunder and extravagance ; and 
that Cxæs AR put a ſtop to the intended ſale. 
The orator, in the next place, rallies Ax- 
THONY on his cowardice in not accompany- 
ing Cs AR to Spain, to fight againſt the 
ſons of PoMPEY, whoſe inheritance he had 
invaded, and whoſe attempts to recover their 
paternal eſtate he ought therefore to have op- 
poled with all his might. But AnTarony 
left the fighting part of the buſineſs to others, 
while he indulged himſelf in the moſt in- 
famous exceſſes at Narbonne in Gaul. His 
return thence to Rome is deſcribed with great 
pleaſantry, and contraſted with that of Ci- 
CERO, who had lately come back, from a 
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wiſh to do ſome ſervice to his country, 
But,“ ſays he to ANTHONY, * as you 
aſked me how I found my way home; J an- 
ſwer in the firſt place, by day, and not by 
night. In the next place, I was dreſſed in 
a gown and ſhoes; not in a ſhort cloak and 
pattens. But you look at me with an angry 
eye! Surely you would be glad to be friends 
with me, if you knew how much I am 
aſhamed of that infamy, which gives you no 
concern. Of all the indecencies among man. 
kind, never did I ſee any thing more ſcanda- 
Jous | That you who looked upon yourſelf as 
maſter of the horſe, who deſigned next ycar 
to ſolicit, or rather to demand the conſulſhip. 
ſhould run about in pattens and a ſhort cloak 
through all the corporations and colonics of 
Gaul, where we uſed to ſolicit for the con- 
ſulſhip, when that office was to be procured 
by modeſt ſolicitation, and not by an inſolent 
demand] But obſerve the levity of the fellow. 
Having come to the Red Rocks about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, he ſlunk into a tip- 
pling-booth, where he concealed himſelf, 
and drank hard till night. Then he drove, 
m his chaiſe, to the city ; and cameall muffled 
up, to his houſe, Says the porter, Mh are 
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rnoxv, anſwers the other. He is immedi- 
tely introduced to the lady, on whoſe ac- 
count he came ; and gives her a letter, which 
ſhe read with tears. It was, indeed, lov- 
ingly written, and contained in ſubſtance ; 
That from thenceforward he would have no- 
thing to do with the atireſs: that he bad 
transferred all his affeftion ſrom the one to the 
ber. At this ſhe wept again, and more 
plentifully. Then the good-natured man 
could not bear it: he unmuffled his head, 
ind flew to her embrace. Infamous wretch ! 
cannot uſe a milder, or a juſter epithet) 
was it to amuſe a woman with the unexpect- 
« diſcovery of ſo vile a creature as yourſelf, 
that you filled the city with nocturnal terrors, 
nd ſpread for ſome days a general alarm 
through all Itally ?* One object of your paſ- 
lion was at your houſe ; but another, and a 
more ſcandalous one, was abroad : you were 
aid your eſtate would be ſeized to pay off 
jour debts. The reaſon you aſſigned for 
0 four return in a public aſſembly made you 
| em the jeſt of the populace. 


3 

4 The ſuddenneſs and ſecrecy of AxTrony's return to 
tome vaye riſe to a general ſuſpicion that Cæs AR was dead. 
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„ But enough of ſuch light matters: let 
us come to affairs of greater weight and im- 
portance. When Cs AR returned from 
Spain, you were by far the moſt forward of 
all others in weeting him. You both went 
and returned with diſpatch, that he might 
know, though you were not valiant, you 
were at leaſt active. Again, ſome way or 
other, you got into his good graces ; for this 
was the characteriſtic of Cæs AR, that when 
he knew a man to be deſperately in debt and 
want, and at the fame time an enterpriſing 
miſcreant, he gladly received ſuch a fellow 
into his boſom-triendſhip. As you, there- 
fore, had theſe eminent recommendations 
in your own perſon, he ordered that you 
ſhould be returned conſul even along with 
e . This leads Ciciud 
into a detail of ſome very diſhonourable ma- 
nœuvres practiſed both by Czraxr and Ax- 
THONY with reſpect to DoLABELLa, 
whom the former had flattered with the 
hopes of the conſulſhip, and whom he after- 
wards affronted by an open repulſe. Ax- 
THONY 1s alſo charged with having, in his 
quality of augur, made the auſpices ſubſet- 
vient to his own purpoſe, either in impeding, 
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or confirming DoLABELLA's election at 
pleaſure. 


After ſome ſevere ſtrictures on Ax T Ho- 
xy's inſolence and impiety in thus falſifying 
the auſpices, let me, ſays CiIc RO, 
now proceed to the Lupercal games, * leſt, 
in my ſpeech, I ſhould ſkip over one very 
beautiful incident among the many that have 
happened in the courſe of MARK AN THO- 
xy's life. He is no hypocrite, conſeript 
Fathers. It is plain, that he is now touched: 
he ſweats: he grows pale: let him do any 
thing but vomit, as he did in the Minutian 
portico. I ſhould be glad to know what 
apology he can plead for ſuch ſcandalous be- 
haviour, that I may ſee what improvement 
te has made in return for the large wages he 
pad to his rhetoric-maiter. 


the roſtra, cloathed in a purple robe, upon a 
tirone of gold, with a crown on his head. 


* Thoſe games were inſtituted in honour of PAx, whoſe 
prieſts, during the celebration of them, ran naked about the 
ſrcets, and were indulged in many levities, at any other time 
ing, *glly inconſiſtent with the gravity of the Roman character. 
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You went up to him: you approached hf 
throne: though you were a Lupercal, yet 
you ought to have remembered, that you 


when , 
Could : 


famous, 
were at the ſame time a conſul : you produc. ment th 
ed a royal diadem : the forum ſet up a general road yo 
groan. Whence came that diadem ! You did ſmalleſt 
not pick up one that had been thrown away: ſpeech 
you brought from home the defigned, the dul. 7 
pre-meditated treaſon. Every-time you put glory of 
it on his head, the people ſent up a groan of help ſa) 
anguiſh ; but when he rejected it, a ſhout of I nind, tl 
applauſe. You therefore, traitor ! were the WM ts man 
only one to be found, who, after eſtabliſhing WM nother' 
tyranny, wiſhed your own colleague to be- dat che 
come your ſovereign ; while, at the ſame put to d. 
time, you made an experiment how far the Nat the e 
patience and forbearance of the Roman people n the | 
could extend. THONY, 
| frople, 
* You then affected to move his compaſ- terpetual 
fion : you threw yourſelf as a ſuppliant at his . 
feet. For what favour ? That you might bc 
a ſlave. This could be a favour to you alone, No 
who from your childhood have becn trained rou diſti 
up to be the paſſive object of every indig- Nin only 
nity,—to be a pliant, ready ſlave. But ſurely paſs your 
you had no ſuch commiſſion from us and the bans, nc 
people of Rome. Beautiful, was your elo- ny man 


quence 
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when, naked, you harangued the people ! 
Could any thing be more diſgraceful, more in- 
amous, more deſerving of the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment than this? Do you expect, that I am to 
goad you with reproaches ? If you have the 
fmalleſt particle of ſenſibility about you, this 
ſpeech muſt wound, muſt harrow up your 
ſoul. Tender, as I am, of detracting from the 
glory of our greateſt characters, yet I cannot 
help ſaying, with the utmoſt affliction of 
mind, that it is a blot on our patriotiſm to let 
the man live, who placed a royal diadem on 
another's head, whilſt all the world confeſſes, 
that the man, who rejected it, was juſtly 
put to death. He even ordered this mention 
f the circumſtance to be entered at the time 
n the public records: That MARK AN- 
THONY, the conſul, at the command of the 
people, offered royalty to Caius CasaR, 
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peace, where can you have a footing? Hoy 
can you be ſheltered by laws and regulations, 
who did your beſt to aboliſn them by intro. 
ducing royal authority? Was Tarquix ba. 
niſned? Were Sruk1us Casslus, MElirs, 
Marcus MaxL1vs, put to death for this, 
that many ages after, contrary to all law, 2 
king ſhould be ſet up in Rome by AxTuc. 
NY ! But to return to the auſpices. 


cut of 

to you 
thoſe w 
ly uner! 
delivere 
me to g 
that, U 
fear, yi 
/0on q 
reſume 


Give me leave to aſk you, how you lere 
erefor 


would have behaved in the buſineſs, which 
was to have come before Cæs AR on the Ides 
of March? I hear, indeed, you came pre- 
pared, becauſe you imagined that I was to 
have ſpoken about the auſpices, which, 
though falſified, there was a neceſſity 0 
obeying. The guardian genius of Rome 
freed you from the danger of that day.* But 
do you imagine, that the death of Cx5ak 
has prevented your being tried upon the m- 
ture of thoſe auſpices? . . . . . How you 
fied, how you trembled on that glorious 
day ! Into what a fit of deſpair did you tall 
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could b 
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hrough the conſciouſneſs of 1. wil 
tne CONICLOLUINECIS ot your gullt, V 
* ö kquent 
It appears from this, that Cicero intended ta impench 
i 5 
Aurnonr before the ſenate, on the very day that C334 . It was 
was put to death. - dar office, 
12's death 
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cut of the general rout you privately retired 
to your own houſe, through the favour of 
thoſe who intended to fave you! O my vain- 
ly unerring prophetic ſpirit ! I told our brave 
{eliverers in the Capitol, when they deſired 
me to go and exhort you to protect the ſtate, 
that, while you were under the influence of 
ſear, you would promiſe every thing; but, as 
ſm as your fears were over, that you would 
reſume your old character. While others, 
therefore, wavered in their ſentiments reſpect- 
ng you, I was ſtill fixed in my opinion: I 
lid not fee you all that, or the following day; 
nor did I believe, that a laſting coalition 
could be effected by any treaty between the 
teſt of patriots and the moſt inveterate of re- 


I bels. Three days after, I went to the temple of 
ler lus,“ and indeed much againſt my will, 
But : 5 
Mi” the avenues to it . were blocked up by the 
3 loldiers under arms. What a day was that for 
mos Ax THON VI Though you have ſo ſud- 
3 lenly commenced my foe, yet I cannot help 
- WW ?iiying you, for blaſting the glory which 


jou acquired on that occaſion, by your ſub- 
kquent conduct. Immortal Gods! how 


Jeu 

x5 * It was in this temple that Ax ruhON, by right of his con- 
ar office, affembled the Hate, on the third day after C- 
an's death, 
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good, how great a man, you might have been, 
could you have retained a juſt fenſe of what 
paſſed on that day! . . . . - But though 
fear, for a while, made you a worthy citizen, 
the reſtraint was only of a ſhort continuance, 
That audaciouſneſs, which is your inſepara- 
ble attendant when you are not influenced by 
fear, rendered you a miſcreant. Even at 
that time, when you ſtood faireſt in ever 
body's opinion but mine, you traitorouſly 
attended as chief mourner at the funeral of 
the tyrant, if a funeral it can be calle, 
Yours was that plauſible panegyric, that pa- 
thetic addreſs, that artful excitement of thi 
people's fury. du, you, I fay, kindled 
thoſe fireb re ich which his corpſe was 
half confagted,* And which burned down th 
houſe of Lucius BBI Exus. It was you, 
who let looſe upon ds thoſe defperats 
ruffians, for the moſt part ſlavea, whole it- 


- tacks we were obliged to repel by Walker 


Yet, as if your foulneſs had been wiped off, 
on the following days you paſſed ſome noble 
.decrees of the ſenate againſt the granting any 
particular immunities, on CxsAaR's account, 
after the Idgs of March. You yourſelf men- 
tioned the. exiles : you mult alſo remember 
what you ſaid, on the ſubject of immunitics : 
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and, to crown the whole, you aboliſhed the 
office of dictator. By this laſt action it ap- 
peared as if you had ſo complete an averſion 
to kingly government, that you were reſolved 
to take away all apprehenſion of it, which 
might have ariſen from the late dictator, 


« To others the ſtate of affairs ſeemed to 
be in tranquillity ; but my thoughts were far 
different. While you ſat at the helm, I 
dreaded a general wreck, Was I miſtaken 
in him? Or could he longer be unlike him- 
ſelf? Bills of immunity were ſtuck up all 
over the Capitol, in the very face of the ſe. 
nate who had forbidden them by an expreſs 
decree : they were ſold not only to ſingle per- 
ſons, but to whole bodies of people: the 
privileges of Rome were granted, not merely 
to individuals, but to entire provinces. 
Therefore, confcript Fathers, if theſe acts 
remain in force, which could have no validity 
were our conſtitution inviolate, you may bid 
adieu to all your provinces: not only your 
revenues, but the whole ſyſtem of Roman 


power muſt be deſtroyed by this domeſtic ve- 
nality. 
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„% What is become of all the millions that 
were depoſited in the temple of Ops? (the 
public treaſury.) Fatal, indeed, were thoſr 
ſpoils of lawleſs confiſcation ! But provided 
they were not returned to their right owners, 
they were ſufficient to ſupply the exigences 
of the ſtate. But, by what means could you, 
who, on the Ides of March, ue above a 
million in debt, pay it off before the firſt of 
April? Innumerable, indeed, were the ta- 
yours, which many purchaſed with your pri- 
vity and connivance. But one notable de 
cree was ſtuck up in the Capitol relating to 
DEJoTARUS, the firm friend of the Roman 
people :—a meaſure, which nobody, even in 
the midſt of affliction, could help ſmiling at. 
For, was ever apy man a greater enemy to 
another than Cz$sar was to DejoTarrs, 
in common with all thoſe whom the tyrau 
knew to be well-affected to the Roman i. 
public? It ſcems, then, that DJ OT ARCS 
became the favorite of a man when dead, 
from whom when alive he never received the 
Jeaſt kindneſs, or the leaſt juſtice. . 
Particular inſtances of CxsaR's violent and 
ungrateful ſeizure of Dr JAaTARVS's Property 
and poſſeſſions are here enumerated ; t9 
which the orator adds, all this when uy 
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te robbed him of ; when dead he reſtored.” 
Put CicERo explains the myſtery, by in- 
forming the ſenate, that Ax THON had ob- 
ined for this favour a note of hand to a 
conſiderable amount from the deputies of 
DzJoOTARUS, men of honour, but without 


e 1 


D:joTARUS had a right to recover. 


* 


Why need 1 mention,“ continues C1- 
ro, ** the other notes without number, 
© WT which this fon of rapine has obtained by the 
like means of fraud and venality ? Hence it 


his houſe, that it is not told, but weighed 
out, But how blind is avarice! A bill has 
teen lately ſtuck up, by which the moſt 


axes, and it is declared, in a pretended act 
of CzsaR's, that the iſland was never to be a 
province after the expiration of BrxuTus's 
proconſulſhip. Are you in your ſenſes AN- 
oxy ? Do you not deſerve a ſtrait waiſt- 
coat?“ How could Czsar have paſſed a 
ecree for granting ſuch privileges to Crete 


The phraſe is here modernized in the tranſlation, in or- 
er to givę a keener ſting to the reproach of inſanity. 
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experience, who unadviſedly purchaſed what 


s, that ſuch heaps of money are piled up at- 


wealthy cities of Crete are freed from their 
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after BRurus's government, when BRurus 
had nothing to do with that ' iſland whil, 
CESAR was alive? Yet by the venality of 
this decree, abſurd or frivolous as it may ap- 
pear, the province of Crete is loſt to us for 
Z 

In order to ſhew that ANTHONY was ready 
to ſell any thing for which he could find a 
purchaſer, Cicero mentions his having forged 
a law in Cæs AR's name for recalling certain 
perſons from baniſhment, who probably paid 
him well ; while he refuſed the like pardon 
to three or four more, who, as they had been 
equally partners in calamity, ought equally to 
have been the objects of his compaſſion. But 
the latter could not come up to his price. He 
treated them, therefore, with the ſame cruel 
inſenſibility as he had before ſhewn toward: 
his own uncle in a ſimilar ſituation. Thi, 
however, was not the only proof of his unna- 
tural baſeneſs to that uncle. On the return of 
the latter from exile, ANTHony prompted 
him at different times to be a candidate for 
ſome offices in the ſtate, and ſecretly contrived 
to ſet up ſuch opponents as might expole 
him to ridicule and indignity. _ ** With all 
manner of abuſe,” ſays CicEro, ** you af. 
fronted 
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fronted the man, whom, had you had the 
leaſt ſenſe of your duty, you ought to have 
looked upon as a ſecond father. His daugh- 

ter, your couſin, you divorced, having firſt 
looked out for another wife. That was not 
enough: you ſcandalouſly defamed a woman 
of the ſtricteſt virtue. Could you go farther? 
Yes: you were not even ſatisfied with that 
in a full houſe of the ſenate, where your un- 
cle was preſent on the firſt of January, You 
had the impudence to ſay, that the ground of 
your difference with DoLABELLA was your 
diſcovery of his having debauched your cou- 
ſn and wife: who can pretend to judge 
which was moſt predominant on this occa- 
fon, your impudence in the ſenate, your vil- 
any to DoLABELLA, your indecency in the 

vel bearing of your uncle, or your cruel language 
ds apainſt an unfortunate lady? ... | 

ls, ö 

From theſe foul ſtains in Ax THON's con- 
duct towards his neareſt relations, CIcERO 
turns once more to the farther expoſition of 
bis venality, his forgeries, his diſregard of all 
laws as well as of all decency, his ſeizure of 
the houſes and eſtates of men of the moſt re- 
ſpectable characters, his converting the re- 
eats deſigned for ſtudy into the haunts of 
debauchery 
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debauchery and riot, his ſcandalous f proceſ. 
ſions all over the country, and his alarming 
return to Rome. ** We remembered,” fays 
the orator, © CINNA too powerful; Sys 
afterwards uſurping abfolute authority ; and 
Cxæs Ak ruling over us as a king. Theſe, 
perhaps, had ſwords; but their ſwords were 
ſheathed, and few in number. ANTHroxy 
uſed no diſguife to conceal his daring attack 
on our hberties. He entered the city, follow. 
ed by battalions of ſoldiers in martial array; 
and we faw bucklers piled up in litters carried 
along. . . . . The ſenate was to have met 
by adjournment on the very day of his re- 
turn; but every one fled in a panic at his ap- 
proach. He, who neither wanted nor de- 
fired any fenate, but was rather glad to ſee us 
diſperſe, immediately fet about his ſtrange, 
his marvellous operations. Though he had 
before ſtood up for the validity of even Cx- 
SAR'S private notes and memorandums, while 
he could gain by them, he now diſannulled 
CzsaR's poſitive laws, ſome of them highly 
commendable, that he might overthrow the 
conſtitution. He prorogued the number of 
years, during which a province could be held; 
and the ſame man who ought to have been a 
champion for CzsaR's acts, repealed them 

| | all, 
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al, whether of a public or a private nature. 
... . He paid as little regard to Czsar's 
will as to his laws. The ſtatues and pic- 
tres, which, together with his gardens, C a- 
sak had bequeathed as a legacy to the Ra- 
man people, were removed to ANTHONY'S. 
place of een, 


The ſtatement of this laſt fact affords C1- 
cx80 a fine opportunity for rallying Ax- 
THONY on his wonderful reverence for C- 
sak's memory. Do you love him,” 
ſays he, “even in death? What greater ho- 
nour could he attain to, than to have a ſhrine; 
an image, a conſecrated pavilion, and a prieſt? 
Therefore as JUPITER, MaRs, and Ro- 
1vLUs have their prieſts, ſo is MARK AN» 
THONY prieſt to the deified Cs AR But 
why do you ſtop here? Why are you not ſo- 
k:mnly ordained ? Name your day: look out 
for a proper perſon to perform the ceremony : 
nobody will refuſe. Deteſtable wretch ! 
whether conſidered as the prieſt of a tyrant, 
or of a breathleſs corpſe! Now attend to my 
next queſtion. Do yau know what day this 
Is? Are you ignorant that yeſterday was the 
fourth day of the Roman games in the circus ; 
ad that you yourſelf propoſed a law to the 


people, 
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people, hat 4 fifth day ſhould be reſerved fe 


at the ven 
Cxs AR? Why then are we not in our 


per robes ? Why is there ſo little regard 10 . 
to the obſervance of your law in honour o * 9 
Czxsar? Did you ſuffer a day to be profaned C xn 
by public ſupplications to him, and yet refuſe 1 
him ſhrines? Either aboliſh your ſuperſtition um 
in every reſpect, or preſerve it 6, oh if all ms 
The only. way, in Which Axtroxy EL 
feeming inconſiſtency with reſpect to C x54 1 of t 
could be accounted for, was by ſuppoſing... con 
that he made every thing ſquare with his own]... beaut 
intereſt, not with CS AR's dignity. Cict ö 
Ro defies him to make any other defence 
and ironically expreſſes a great defire to ha 
ſome ſpecimen of his oratorical powers. Are 
know,” ſays he, that your grandfather wah; to you 
a man of eloquence ; but there is more open vuntry 
neſs in your manner of delivery: he neve hn ls 
harangued in a naked figure; your candour and. 
{implicigy bared your very boſom to our vie! 1 
What! no reply to this? Will you not ventur ence, 
to open your lips? Is there nothing in al luck out 
this long oration which you think youriW... 6 
able to anſwer? But let us drop the endleW;.... iN 
catalogue of your paſt crimes. Juſtify, Mor reign 


you can, your conduct on this very day, War gene 
a 
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1 be very inſtant I am now ſpeaking. Why- 
de ſenate ſurrounded with a body of ſoldi- 
A under arms? Why are your guards here 
) preſent with ſwords in their hands? Why are 
0: the doors of the temple of Cons 
own open? Why do you bring into the 
forum the Ityræans, a race the moſt ſavage 
all mankind, with their quiver and their 
its? He anſwers me, that he does it for bis 
aal ſecurity.“ Never was the weak- 
es of this precarious ſafeguard of tyrants 
nor: completely expoſed than in the follow- 
L beautiful 


1 
* PERORATION. 
rt 
Are not a thouſand deaths then prefera- 0 
ae to your not being able to live in your own þ 
PO Wountry, without a guard of armed ſoldiers ? | 
Wt fecble and weak, believe me, is that £6208 
ard, The eſteem and affections of your _ Wh y 
low-citizens, not your arms, muſt be your Ei i 
ence, Theſe the Roman people will 1 
n Mock out of your hands; and I hope I ſhall We 
ml o ſee it. But whatever may be my fate, 1 
dle lleve me, when you follow ſuch counſels, 556. 
is uur reign will be but ſhort. Too long has 1148 
, dur generous ſpouſe, to whom I meari no 88 [ 0 i) 
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proach, owed the third debt ſhe has to pay to 
the people of Rome.“ The Romans have 
ſtill able ſteerſmen to place at the helm of 
their government. Through whatever quaz. 
ters of the world they are diſperſed, with 
them remains the ſafety of this republic, or 
rather the republic herſelf, who, though juſt 
avenged of her wrongs, has not yet recovered 
her luſtre. True it is, our country has 
youths of the greateſt quality and virtues, 
determined to defend her. An unwillingnels 
to diſturb the public tranquillity may have in- 
duced them to retire ; but. the diſtreſſes of 
their country will quickly recal them. Sweet 
is the name of peace, and ineſtimable her bleſ- 
fings ; but wide is the difference between 
peace and ſervitude, Peace is tranquil free- 
dom: ſlavery, the moſt deteſtable of evils, is 
to be averted, not by force only, but even by 
death. But though our brave deliverers havc 
withdrawn themſelves from our eyes, yet have 


they left a glorious precedent. They have 


* FuLvia, who was AxTnony's wife, had before been 
married to Cr.ovtvs and to Curio, both notorious foinenters 
of fedition. The firſt was killed by Vito ; the ſecond by 
Jvza, againſt whom Cxsar had ſent him with a party of 
forces; and Cicknxo here expreſſes his confidence, that hef 
third huſband, AxTtHony, will ſoon meet the ſame fate. 
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done what no man ever did before. BruTus 
made war upon TAROVUIN, who continued 
however, a king, while monarchy was agree- 
able to the conſtitution of Rome. SpouRrIUs 
Cassus, SPURIUs MELlus, Marcus 
MAaxL1us, were put to death for. incurring a 
ſuſpicion of aiming at royalty, But our de- 
lverers have the merit of being the firſt, 
whoſe ſwords reached not the aſpirer to regal 


aur imitation, ſince the glory of its author is 
ſuch, that heaven itſelf ſeems too narrow to 
contain it. For though the conſciouſneſs of 


ſufficient reward; yet, in my opinion, ſhort- 
led man ought not to deſpiſe the farther re- 
compence of immortal fame. 


„Call to mind, therefore, Marx AN- 
TONY, that glorious day, when you abo- 
iſhed the dictatorſhip: ſet in view the tranſ- 
ports of the ſenate and the people of Rome: 


ated by you and your party : then will you 
de ſenſible of the difference betwixt praiſe and 
profit, But in vain : for as ſame people, be- 
wmbed and diſeaſed, loſe all relith for the 


moſt 


power, but the poſſeſſor of it Han action not 
only admirable and godlike, but held out for 


performing a moſt beautiful deed is itfelf a 


ppoſe to theſe objects the treaſures accumu- 
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moſt ſavoury food; fo the luſtful, the covet. 
ous, the guilty, never can taſte the exquiſite 
ſweetneſs of true glory. But, if glory has no 


claims to reclaim you to your duty, has fear 


nothing to deter you from your miſcreant 
purpoſes ? You diſregard all judicial proceed. 
ings.—If this ariſes from a conſciouſneſs of 
innocence, I commend it: if from the inſo- 
lence of power, little are you ſenſible how 
much the man has to dread who entertains 


ſuch a diſregard. But if you are above dread- 


ing any thing from brave men and worthy ci- 


tizens, whom by means of arms you ſet at 
defiance as to any attempt upon your perſon ; 
yet, believe me, your own creatures will not 
long endure you. What a life is it to be day 
and night in conſtant alarm from your own 
people, unleſs they are under greater obliga- 
tions to you, than any of Cxzsar's deſtroyers 
were to him! But are you in any reſpect to 
be compared with him? He had capacity, 
ſenſe, memory, learning, foreſight, reflection, 


and ſpirit. His warlike achievements, though 
ruinous to his country, were certainly great. 
Through inexpreſlible toil, through number- 
lefs dangers, he laid a ſcheme for a long pol 
ſeſſion of power; and what he projected, be 
accompliſhed. He cajoled the. unthinking 
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multitude with preſents, with ſhews, with lar- 
geſſes, with entertainments : he obliged his 
friends by his liberality, and his enemies by 
aſemblance of clemency. In ſhort, he made 
the habit of ſlavery tolerable to a free ſtate, 
partly through fear and partly by patience, 


e _ 


The luſt of power was, I own, common 
to you both; though in no other reſpect can 
you admit of a compariſon with him. But, 
from, all the misfortunes, inflicted by him 
upon our country, this advantage has accrued, 
that the people of Rome have now learned 
how far any man is to be believed : they have 
armed whom to. truſt, and whom to avoid. 
This gives you no concern ; nor do you dream 
that it is enough for the braveſt of men to 
have now learned how amiable in itſelf, how 
glorious in its report it is, to kill a tyrant. If 
„ey could not bear with CzsaRr, will they 
ty adure an ANTHONY ? Be aſſured, that the 
world will henceforward run into ſuch an en- 
krprize with eagerneſs ; nor will they long 
alt for an opportunity. 


'* Caſt at length a conſidering eye, MaRK 
WTHONY, upon your country, Reflect 


ot on thoſe with whom you live, but on 
Ff thoſe 
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thoſe from whom you are deſcended. How. So 
ever you may ſtand with me, yet reconcile Engl, 
yourſelf to. your country. But of this you letter: 
are the beſt judge. . One thing, tor my own BEA 
part, I will here openly declare. In ny As be 
youth, I defended my country: in my old hands 
age I will not abandon her. The ſword of WI one le 
CaTaALinE I deſpiſed : never ſhall I dred the ſe 
yours. With pleaſure ſhould I expoſe my quenc 
perſon, if, by my blood, the liberties of 
Rome could be immediately recovered, aud 
"1 the people of Rome delivered from that preg- 
| nancy of affliction, with which they hare 
| been fo long in labour. For if, almoſt twenty * 
6 years ago, I declared in this very temple, that 
\ no death could be. untimely to me, after ha- 
9 ving filled the office of conſul, much more 5 
| truly can I declare the ſame now that I am 3 
4 . cen 
U an aged man. To me, conſcript Fathers, ns 
, death is even deſirable, now that I have per- es 
? formed all the duties, which my ſtation and 1 
character required. I have only two things compot 
to with for: the firſt, than which the Gods kind in 
themſelves cannot beſtow on me a greater fi- N 
vour, is, that I may leave Rome in the enjoj-Wl objec o 
ment of her liberty: the other, that the . »bether 
ward of every man be proportioned to what we 4 
he has deſerved of his country!“ of comp 
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Some of the beſt written invectives in the 
Englith language will be found in Juxivs's 
letters, and in thoſe of the late Dr. SHEB- 
BEARE, addreſſed to the People of England. 
As both theſe collections are in every body's 
hands, I ſhall only ſelect for inſertion here 
one letter from the former, in order to render 
the ſeries of examples in each branch of elo- 
quence complete. 


LETTER.* 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF * * 


«© MY LORD, 


„IF the meaſures, in which you have 
been moſt ſucceſsful, had been ſupported by 


any tolerable appearance of argument, I ſhould 


* As this example is ſelected ſolely for the beauty of its 
compoſition, (being perhaps the moſt finiſhed thing of the 
kind in the Engliſh language} I have purpoſely omitted the 
names, the number, and the date. To form the taſte of the 
young ſtudent for every kind of literary excellence is the only 
object of this work, I would therefore avoid every perſonality, 
whether well or ill founded ; and this example is recommend- 
ed to the pupil merely as a fictitious invective written for the 
avowed purpoſe of diſplaying the excellencies of this ſpecies 


of compoſition, : 
X00 F f 2 have 


436 
have thought my time not ill emploved, in 
continuing * to examine your conduct as a 
miniſter, and ſtating it fairly to the public. 
But when I ſee queſtions of the higheſt na- 
tional importance carried as they have been, 
and the firſt principles of the conſtitution 
openly violated, without argument or decency, 
I confeſs I give up the cauſe in deſpair. The 
meaneſt of your predeceſſors had abilities ſuf. 
ficient to give a colour to their meaſures, If 
they invaded the rights of the people, they did 
not dare to offer a direct inſult to their under- 
ſtanding ; and in former times, the moſt ve- 
nal parliaments made it a condition, in their 
bargain with the miniſter, that he ſhould fur- 
niſh them with ſome plauſible pretences for 
ſelling their country and themſelves. You 
have had the merit of introducing a more 
compendious ſyſtem of government and logic. 
You neither addreſs yourſelf to the paſlions, 
nor to the underſtanding, but ſimply to the 
touch, You apply yourſelf immediately to 
the feelings of your friends; who, contrary 
to the forms of parliament, never enter hear- 
tily into a debate until they have divided. 


ENGLISH INVECTIVES. 


* Jux1vs had before publiſhed ſome very ſevere letters o 
the duke's adminiſtration. 
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« Relinquiſhing, therefore, all idle views 
of amendment to your Grace, or of benefit to 
the public, let me be permitted to conſider 
your character and conduct merely as a ſub- 
ject of curious ſpeculation.---There is ſome- 
thing in both, which diſtinguiſhes you not 


men: it is not that you do wrong by deſign ; 
but that you ſhould never do right by miſ- 
take : it is not that your indolence, and your 
activity have been equally miſapplied ; but 
that the firſt uniform principle, or if I may 
ſo call it, the genius of your life, ſhould have 
carried you through every poſſible change and 
contradiction of conduct, without the mo- 
or nentary imputation, or colour of a virtue; 
ad that the wildeſt ſpirit of inconſiſtency 
ſhould never once have betrayed you into a 
wife, or honourable action. This, I own, 
gives an air of ſingularity to your fortune, as 
well as to your difpoſition. Let us look back 
together to a ſcene, in which a mind like yours 
will find nothing to repent of. Let us try, 
my Lord, how well you ſupported the va- 
nous relations in which you ſtood, to your 
lovereign, your country, your friends, and 
jourſelf, Give us, if it be poſſible, ſome ex- 
ule to poſterity, and to ourſelves, for ſub- 
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mitting to your adminiſtration. If not the 
abilities of a great miniſter, if not the inte. 
ority of a patriot, or the fidelity of a friend, 
ſhew us at leaſt the firmneſs of a man. 
For the ſake of your miſtreſs, the lover ſhall 
be ſpared. I will not lead her into public as 
you have done, nor will I inſult the memory 
of departed beauty. Her fex, which alone 
made her amiable in your eyes, makes her re- 
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ſpectable in mine. yr, 

«© The character of the reputed anceſtors 2M 
of ſome men has made it poſſible for their credit - 
deſcendants to be vicious in the extreme, nobility 
without being degenerate. Thoſe of your introdu 
Grace, for inſtance, left no diſtreſſing exam- Newm: 
ples of virtue even to their legitimate poſterity ; he gave 
and you may look back with pleaſure to an Popular 
illuſtrious pedigree, in which heraldry has M al 
not left a ſingle good quality upon record, to ble ene 
inſult or upbraid you. You have better A you! 
proofs of your deſcent, my Lord, than the * of 
regiſter of a marriage, or any troubleſome in- e 
heritance of reputation. There are ſoms wonder 
hereditary ſtrokes of character, by which a lim, 1. 
family may be as clearly diſtinguiſhed, as b) . qua 
the blackeſt features of the human face. Ihen t 

„ „led, a1 


** * lived and died a hypocrite. 
was 
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was a hypocrite of another ſort, and ſhould 
have died upon the ſame ſcaffold. At the 
diſtance of a century, we ſee their different 
characters happily revived and blended in 
your Grace. Sullen and ſevere without reli- 
gion, profligate without gaiety, you live like 
the latter without being an amiable compa- 
nion ; and, for aught I know, may die as 
the former without the reputation of a mar- 
yr. 


{© You had already taken your degrees with 
credit in thoſe ſchools, in which the Engliſh 
nobility are formed to virtue, when you were 
introduced to Lord C.'s protection. From 
Newmarket, White's, and the oppoſition, 
he gave you to the world with an air of 
popularity, which young men uſually ſet out 
with, and ſeldom preſerve :---grave and plau- 
ible enough to be thought fit for bulineſs ; 
too young for treachery ; and in ſhort, a pa- 
riot of no unpromiſing expectations. Lord 
C. was the earlieſt object of your political 
wonder and attachment : yet you deſerted 
lim, upon the firſt hopes that offered of 
an equal ſhare of power with Lord R. 
When the Duke of C. 's firſt negociation 
failed, and when the favourite was puſhed to 


7 4 the 
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the laſt extremity, you ſaved him by joining 
with an adminiſtration, in which Lord C. 
had refuſed to engage. Still, however, he 
was your friend; and you are yet to explain 
to the world why you conſented to act with. 
out him, or why, after uniting with Lord 
R., you deſerted and betrayed bim. Vou 
complained that no meaſures were taken to 
ſatisfy your patron; and that your friend, 
Mr. W., who had ſuffered ſo much for the 


party, had been abandoned to his fate. They 


have ſince contributed not a little to your pre- 
ſent plenitude of power: yet I think Lord 
C. has leſs reaſon than ever to be ſatisfied; 
and as for Mr. W., it is, perhaps, the greateſ 
misfortune of his life, that you ſhould have 
ſo many dangerous compenſations to make in 
the cloſet for your former friendſhip with 
MM >>: >. 


„Lord C. formed his laſt adminiſtration 
upon principles, in which you certainly con- 
curred, or you could never have been placed 
at the head of the treaſury. By deſerting 
thoſe principles, and by acting in direct con- 
tradition to them, in which he found you 
were ſecretly ſupported in the cloſet, you 


toon forced him to leave you to yourſelf, and 
to 
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to withdraw his name from an adminiſtration, 
which had been formed on the credit of it. 
You had then a proſpect of friendſhips better 
ſuited to your genius, and more likely to fix 
your diſpoſition. Marriage is the point, on 
which every rake is ſtationary at laſt : and 
truly, my Lord, you may well be weary of 
the circuit you have taken ; for you have now 
fairly travelled through every ſign in the poli- 
tical zodiac, from the Scorpion, in which you 
ſung Lord C. to the hopes of a Virgin in the 
houſe of * * . One would think that you 
had ſufficient experience of the frailty of nup- 
tal engagements ; or, at leaſt, that ſuch a 
eſt WW friendihip as the Duke of * * * might have 
ve been ſecured to you by the auſpicious mar- 
in nage of your late Ducheſs with his nephew. 
ih But ties of this tender nature cannot be drawn 
too cloſe ; and it may poſſibly be a part of 


the Duke's ambition, after making her an ho- 


bk. Dit. | 


tion Wl neſt woman, to work a miracle of the ſame 


on- fort upon your Grace. This worthy noble- 
iced Wi man has long dealt in virtue, There has been 
ting large conſumption of it in his own family; 
con- and, in the way of traffic, I dare ſay he has 
you Wl bought and ſold more than half the repreſen- 
you ative integrity of the nation. 
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In a political view, this union is not im. 
prudent. The favour of princes is a periſh. 
able commodity. You have now a ſtrength 
fufficient to command the cloſet ; and if it 
be neceſſary to betray one friendſhip more, 
you may ſet even Lord * * * at dehance, 
Mr. S. M. may poſſibly remember what uſe 
the Duke of * * * uſually makes of his 
power; and our gracious fovereign, I doubt 
not, rejoices at this firſt appearance of union 
among his ſervants. His late Majeſty, under 
the happy influence of a family connection 
between his miniſters, was relieved from the 
cares of the government, A more active 
prince may, perhaps, obſerve with ſuſpicion, 
by what degrees an artful ſenator grows upon 
his maſter, from the firſt unlimited profeſſions 
of duty and attachment, to the painful repre- 
ſentation of the neceſſity of the royal ſervice, 
and ſoon, in regular progreſſion, to the hum- 
ble inſolence of dictating in all the obſequious 
forms of peremptory ſubmiſſion. The inter- 
val is carefully employed in forming connec- 
tions, creating intereſts, collecting a party, 
and laying the foundation of double marriages; 
until the deluded prince, who thought he 
found a creature proſtituted to his ſervice, and 
inſignificant enough to be always dependent 
f 1 upon 
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upon his pleaſure, finds him at laſt too ſtrong 
to be commanded, and too formidable to be 
removed. 


« Your Grace's public conduct as a mi- 
niſter 1s but the counterpart of your private 


le hiory :—the ſame inconſiſtency, the ſame 
ls 


contradictions. In America, we trace you, 


bt from the firſt oppoſition to the Stamp Act, 00 
7 on principles of convenience, to Mr. P.'s 3 at 
0 ſurrender of the right; then forward to Lord 1 
I R.'s ſurrender of the fact; then back again to 4, 5:0 
he Lord R. 's declaration of the right; then for- 5 of 
by ward to taxation with Mr. T.; and, in the „ 
1 aſt inſtance, from the gentle C. 's undetermi- ' j 1 
= ned diſcretion, to blood and compulſion with il al 
* he Duke of“ * *. Yet, if we may believe * 9 
de fimplicity of Lord N. 's eloquence, at the 19 ö 
9 opening of next ſeſſions you are once more to 1 1 
. i de the patron of America. Is this the wiſ- Wl 


dom of a great miniſter ? or, is it the ominous 
vibration of a pendulum ? Had you no opi- 
non of your own, my Lord? or, was it the 


3 Wl cutification of betraying every party, with 4 
75 which you have been united, and of deſerting 4 
. every political principle in which you had 0 1 

concurred, #6 
lent "of 
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*« Your enemies may here turn their eyes, 
without regret, from this admirable ſyſtem of 
provincial government. They will find gra. 
tification enough in the ſurvey of your domef. 
tic and foreign policy. 
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If, inſtead of diſowning Lord S. the 


Britiſh court had interpoſed with dignity and | 


firmneſs, you know, my Lord, that Cortica 
would never have been invaded. The French 
ſaw the weakneſs of a diſtracted miniftry, 
and were juſtified in treating you with con- 
tempt. They would, probably, have yielded 
in the firſt inſtance, rather than hazard a 
rupture with this country ; but, being once 
engaged, they cannot retreat without diſho- 
nour. Common ſenſe foreſees conſequences 
which have eſcaped your Grace's penetration. 
Either we ſuffer the French to make an ac- 
quiſition, the importance of which you have 
probably no conception of; or we oppoſe 
them by an underhand management, which 


only diſgraces us in the eyes of Europe, with- 
out anſwering any purpoſe of policy or pru- 
From ſecret, indirect aſſiſtance, 4 
tranſition to ſome more open deciſive mea- 
ſures becomes unavoidable ; till at laſt we 


find ourſelves principal in the war, and ate 
A obliged 
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| obliged to hazard every thing for an object 
which might have originally been obtained 
without expence or danger. I am not verſed 
n the politics of the north ; but this I be- 
leve is certain, that half the money you have 


or even your ſecretary's ſhare in the laſt ſub- 
ſcription, would have kept the Turks at your 
derotion. Was it economy, my Lord? or 
dd the coy reſiſtance you have conſtantly 
met with in the Britiſh ſenate, make you de- 
n- pair of corrupting the Divan? Your friends, 
ndeed, have the firſt claim upon your bounty ; 
but if five hundred pounds a year can be 


ot have diſgraced you to have allowed ſome- 
ling to the ſecret ſervice of the public. 


* You will ſay, perhaps, that the ſituation 
ak affairs at home demanded and engroſſed 
de whole of your attention. Here, I confeſs, 
ſou have been active. An amiable, accom- 
liſhed prince aſcends the throne, under the 
uppieſt of all auſpices, the acclamations and 
ted affections of his ſubjects. The firſt 
alures of his reign, and even the odium of 
| favourite, were not able to ſhake their at- 
chment. Your ſervices, my Lord, have 

been 


liftributed to carry the expulſion of Mr. W. 


ſpared in a penſion to Sir“ * *, jt would 
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been more ſucceſsful. Since you were per. 
mitted to take the lead, we have ſeen the na. 
tural effects of a ſyſtem of government at 
once both odious and contemptible, We 
have ſeen the laws ſometimes ſcandalouſſy re- 
laxed, ſometimes violently ſtretched beyond 
their tone. We have ſeen the perſon of the 
ſovereign inſulted; and in profound peace, 
and with an undiſputed title, the fidelity o 
his ſubjects brought by his own ſervants into 
public queſtion, Without abilities, reſolu- 
tion, or intereſt, you have done more that 


Lord * * * could accompliſh with all Scot OF 
land at his heels. 

| / Thi 

% Your Grace, little anxious, perhaps Ml 8 
either for preſent or future reputation, wil luade. 
not deſire to be handed down in theſe colour 
to poſterity. You have reaſon to flatte debate 
yourſelf, that the memory of your adminiighl cer 
tration will ſurvive even the forms of a con before 
ſtitution, which our anceſtors vainly hope 
would be immortal : and as for your perſonal An 1 
character, I will not, for the honour of hu cable 
man nature, ſuppoſe that you can wiſh t * int 
have it remembered. The condition of tf Clare: 


preſent times is deſperate indeed : but there! 
a debt due to thoſe, who come aſter us; an 
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it is the hiſtorian's office to puniſh, though 


2 he cannot correct. I do not give you to poſ- x 

WT tccity as a pattern to imitate, but as an ex- "UN 

vl imple to deter; and as your conduct com- i 

MI prchends every thing that a wiſe or honeſt 5H 

onde miniſter ſhould avoid, I mean to make you a "390 
negative inſtruction to your ſucceſſors for 4 „ 


erer.“ | 
Juxrvus. 


OF THE DELIBERATIVE KIND. 1 
nj 4 
The proper end of deliberative eloquence THY 
is, as I before obſerved, to adviſe, or diſ- Wy 
lude.F To this, therefore, muſt belong 140 


every ſubject of important conſultation or 
debate, but chiefly thoſe matters of public 
concern, which are agitated in the ſenate, or 


before aſſemblies of the people. 


An undertaking is propoſed.—ls it prac- 
tcable? Is it conſiſtent with our honour and 
dur intereſt, or the contrary ?—War is to be 
Glared to revenge an inſult, or an inju- 


* Sec Page 181. 
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ry ; to maintain our rights, or thoſe of our 
allies; to afford ſecurity to our foreign ſettle. 
ments, or to check the alarming progreſs of 
an ambitious neighbour. Here we ought 
carefully to weigh ſuch things as are likely to 
make for, or againſt it; what is to be feared; 
what may be expected; what reſources can 
be furniſhed by the ſtate, and thoſe which 
the enemy can command ; what conſequences 
may follow, upon ill ſucceſs, and how ſuch 
conſequences are to be repaired ; laſtly, whe. 
ther the loſſes we are about hazard, do not 
more than counter-balance the probable ad- 


vagtages of the enterprize. 


In all deliberations of this kind, we ſhould 
enter into the very bottom of the ſubject : we 
ſhould fift it thoroughly: we ſhould ex- 
amine it attentively in every point of view, 
not only real, but poſſible. After thus mak- 
ing ourſelves perfect maſters of it, we have 
nothing more to do than to ſet forth thoſe 
circumſtances, and to ſtate our arguments for 
or againſt the meaſure, with force and ſim- 
plicity. Here is no longer any room for dil- 
playing beauties, for tickling the ear, ot 
ſoothing the imagination. This is an elo- 


quence for ſervice, which rejects with diſdain 
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every thing that has more of ſhewthan ſolid- 
ity.* All the ſpeeches of DeMosTHENES, 
to animate the Athenians: againſt PHIL I of 
Macedon, are in this ſtrain of ' vigorous and 
convincing oratory. In them we find no 
empty parade of words, no affectation of 
omament, no ſophiſtical reaſoning. They 
are rich, not gaudy : they are brilliant, not 
glaring: they force their way to the mind, j 
not by the artifice of inſinuation, but by the 9 


þ i 4 | 
irreſiſtible energy of truth. They. cannot be 11 
rad too often, or too attentively by the {, N 
| ; | Woe. 
young orator. QiNTILIAN ſays, that 0 


they ought rather to be got by heart. T I at 


have already recommended LELAND's tranſ- 1 
lation, I ſhall now make a few extracts, 2 10 1 
which will appear to ſtill greater advantage "nf h; 
with Dr. BLAIR's corrections and arrange- 4 
ment. He has not confined himſelf. to any A 


one of thoſe juſtly admired ſpeeches, but has | fl 


joined together paſſages taken from two, or 1 
three of them, ſo as to give a more com- 1 

1 
plete ſpecimen of the orator's general ſtrain of 47 


ſpeaking, on ſome of the chief branches of 54 
ne ſubject. A detail of the particular occa«. l 


* Principes de la Littcrature, tom. vi. chap. ii. 
De Inſtitut. Orat. lib. x. cap. i. 
8 g 
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tions, en which they were delivered, would 
lead us too far from our preſent purpoſe. 


0R/ 
Beſides, the pupil is ſuppoſed, at this ſtage 


A 
of his academical ſtudies, to be well acquaint. 
cd with ſo. intereſting part of the hiſtory of cc 
Greece. It will therefore be ſufficient to fome 
give a general idea of the nature and impor. moſt « 
tance. of the ſubject; which I ſhall do nearly die 
1 the words * the IO tranſlator, was p 
| tinued 
70 animate a people ed for juſtice, tempte 
Ad. and vatour, yet, in many inſſance, Wi moſe 
degenerated and corrupted; to warn then f Will hae . 
the dangers of luxury, treachery, and bride- ¶ ume to 
17 the ambition and perfidy of a pour Wl 6:4 1 
ful foreign enemy; to recal the glory of ther Wl bor if t 
wnceftors to their thoughts ; and to inſpire thi i de pro 
with reſolution, vigour, and unanimity ; 10 Wl bund i 
correct abuſes ; to reflore diſcipline ; to reors 
and enforce the generous fantiments of patriotiſm 2 The | 
and public ſpirit :—fuch were the great ends, bins 4 
to which theſe * of eloquence uer r great 
direfled. dena 
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% Had we been convened, Athenians! on 
ſome new ſubject of debate, I had waited till 
moſt of your uſual counſellors had declared 
their opinions. If I had approved of what 
was propoſed by them, I ſhould have con- 
inued filent : if not, I ſhould then have at- 
tempted to ſpeak my ſentiments. But ſince 
thoſe very points, on which theſe ſpeakers 
have often been heard already, are at this 
time to be conſidered ; though I have ariſen 
firſt, I preſume I may expect your pardon ; 
for if they, on former occaſions had adviſed 
the proper meaſures, you would not have 
found it needful to conſult at preſent,* 


The ſimplicity and conciſeneſs of this exordium have 
den often, and very deſervedly admired. I mu, however, 
tbſerye, that the thoughts are wholly taken, and with no 
ry great variation of language, from the following paſſages 


alcocaartts: 


Had any of thoſe, who uſually addreſs you, ſpoken in 2 if 4 
dunner ſuitable to the dignity of the ſtate, I ſhould have re- py | 9 
mined quite ſilent.” , . . . « x 
Our affairs continue in the ſame unhappy condition as | 00 a 
imerly, becauſe thoſe, who undertook to retneve them, | l " a 
bre proved unequal to the taſk.” , . . - » 1 ul 

Ge 2 « Firſt i 


DORA 
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„ Firſt then, Athenians ! however wretch. 
ed the ſituation of our affairs at preſent ſeems, 
it muſt not by any means. be thought deſpe. 
rate. For the worſt circumſtance in our paſt 
misfortunes is really the moſt favourable to 
our future expectations. And what is that? 
even that' our preſent difficulties: are owing 
entirely to our total indolence, and utter diſ- 
regard of our. own. intereſt. Were we thus 
diſtreſſed in.. ſpite of every effort which our 
duty demanded, there were then no hope of 
a recovery. But now, Pnitip 
hath only conquered your ſupineneſs and in. 
activity: the ſtate he hath not conquered. 
You cannot be faid to be defeated : your 
force hath never been exerted, . .. .. .. 


If there be a man in this aſſembly, who 
thinks that we muſt find a formidable enemy 
in PulLir, while he views, on one hand, 
the numerous armies which attend him ; and, 
on the other, the weakneſs of our ſtate de- 
ſpoiled of fo much of its dominions ; I can- 
not deny that he thinks juſtly... Yet let hint 
reflect on this: there was a time, Athenians! 
when we poſletled Pydna, and Potidza, and 
Methone, and all that country round:— 


when many of the ſtates, now ſubjected to 
"5 2 him, 
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him, were free and independent, and more 
inclined to our alliance than to his. If PI- 
L1P, at that time, had reafoned in the ſame 
deſponding manner on the danger of attack- 


ing the Athenians, whoſe garriſons com- 


manded his territory, while he was deſtitute 
of all aſſiſtance, he would never have engaged 
in thoſe enterprizes which are now crowned 
with ſucceſs, nor could he have raiſed himſelf 
to that pitch of grandeur, at which you now 
behold him. But he knew well, that the 


ſtrongeſt places are only prizes laid between 


the combatants, and ready for the conqueror; 
he knew, that the dominions of the abſent 
devolve naturally to thoſe who are in the 
held ; the poſſeſſions of the ſupine, to the 
active and intrepid. Animated by theſe ſen- 
timents, he overturns whole nations: he 
either rules univerſally as a conqueror, or 
governs as a protector and friend: for all 
men are willing to join in confederacy with 
thoſe, whom they ſee prepared and reſolved 
o exert themſelves as they ought. 


lf you, my countrymen ! Will now at. 
length be perſuaded to entertain the like ſen- 
iments: if each of you, renouncing all eva- 
ſons will be diſpoſed to approve himſelf an 
Gg 3 uſeful 


1 
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uſeful citizen, to the utmoſt that his Ration 
and abilities enable him : if the rich will be 
ready to contribute, and the young ta take the 
field: in one word, if you will be yourſelves, 
and baniſh thoſe vain hopes which every one 
individually entertains, that the active part of 
public buſineſs may lie upon others, and he 
remain at his eaſe; you may then, by the af. 
ſiſtance of the Gods, recal thoſe opportunities 
which your ſupineneſs hath neglected, regain 
your dominions, and chaſtiſe the inſolence of 
_ ml. ; -- ++ 


„ When, therefore, O my countrymen! 
when will you exert your vigour? Do yu 
wait till rouſed by ſome dire event ?—till 
forced by ſome neceſſity ? What then are wc 
to think of your preſent condition? To free- 
men, the diſgrace attending on miſconduct 1s, 
in my opinion, the moſt urgent neceſſity, 
Or fay, is it your ſole ambition to wander 
through the public places, each inquiring of 
the other, What new advices? Can any 
thing be more new, than that a man of Ma- 


cedon ſhould conquer the Athenians, and 


give law to Greece? I PuiLie dead? N 
but he is fick! Suppoſe he ſhould meet wit 


| ſome fatal ſtroke: you would ſoon raile uf 
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mother Pu LI, if you continue thus regards 
leſs of your intereſt. . Some run 
about, crying, ParLie hath joined with the 
Lacedeemonians, and they are conterting the 
dftruttion of ThTBES, and the diſſalution of 
all free ſtates: others aſſure us, be hath ſent 
an embaſſy to the king of Perſia: others, that 
he is fortifying places in Illyria. Thus we 


telligence. I do believe, indeed, Athenians ! 
that he is intoxicated with his greatneſs, and 
does entertain his imagination with many ſuch 
viſionary projects, as he ſees no power riſing 
to oppoſe him.. But I cannot be 
perſuaded that he hath ſo taken his meaſures, 
that the weakeſt among us (for the weakeſt they 
are, who ſpread ſuch rumours) know what he 
is next to do. Let us diſregard theſe idle tales: 
let us only be perſuaded of this, that he is our 
enemy; that he has ſeized upon part of our 
dominions ; that we have long been ſubject 


to be done for us by others, hath turned 
ganſt us; that all the reſource left is in our- 
ſelves; and that, if we are not inclined to 
carry our arms abroad, we may be forced to 
engage him here at home: let us be perſuaded 
af theſe things; and then we ſhall come to a 


Gg 4 proper 


all circulate our ſeveral tales, as articles of in- 


to his inſolence; that whatever we expected 
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-proper determination, and be no longer guid. 
ed by rumours. . We need not be ſolicitous to 
know what particular events are to happen: 


we may be well aſſured that nothing good 
can happen, unleſs we give due attention to 


our affairs, and act as becomes Athenians. 


VWere it a paint generally acknowledged, 
that PI LIP is now at actual war with the 
the ſtate . . . the. only thing under delibe. 
ration would then be, how to oppoſe him 
with the greateſt eaſe and ſafety. But ſince 
there are perſons ſo ſtrangely infatuated, that, 


although he has already poſſeſſed himſelf of a 


conſiderable part of our dominions ; although 
he is ſtill extending his conqueſts ; although 
all Greece has ſuffered by his injuſtice ; yet 
they can hear it repeated in this aſſembly, ba! 
11 15 ſome of us who ſeek to embroil the ſlate 
in war. This ſuggeſtion muſt firſt be guard- 
ed againſt ; elſe there is reaſon to apprehend, 
that the man, who moves you to oppoſe your 
adverſary, may incur the cenſure of being au- 
war of the: wax, 5. >--+ | 


] readily admit, that, were it in ow 
power to determine whether we ſhould be at 
peace or war, peace, if it depended on our op- 
* . tion, 
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tion, is moſt deſireable . But if the 
; other party hath drawn the ſword, and ga- 
thered his armies round him ; if he amuſes us 
with the name of peace, while, in fact, he is 
0 proceeding to all Kinds of hoſtilities ; what is 
left for us but to oppoſe him? . . . . If any 
man takes that for a peace, which is only a 
preparation for his leading his forces directly 
upon us, after his other conqueſts, I hold that 
man's mind to be diſordered. At leaſt, it is 
only our conduct towards PRILIP, not PRHI- 
L1P's conduct towards us, that is to be termed 
a peace; and this is the peace for which Par- 
LIP's treaſures are expended, for which his 
gold is ſo liberally ſcattered among our venal 


OI! him. 17 . . * 


Heavens! is there any man of a right 
mind, who would judge of peace or war by 
words, and not by actions ? Is there any man 
lo weak as to imagine, that it is for the ſake 
of a few paltry villages in Thrace, that Pa1- 
LIP is now braving the utmoſt dangers, and 
n our Bl enduring the ſeverity of toils and ſeaſons ; 
and that he has no deſigns upon the arſenals 
ur op: and the navies, and the ſilver mines of Athens? 


tion, Or, 


oratars, that he may be at liberty to carry on 
the war againſt you, while you make no war 
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Or, that he will take up his winter quarters 
among the cells and dungeons of Thrace, and 
leave you to enjoy all your revenues in perfect 
tranquillity? . . . . But you wait, perhaps, 
till he declares war againſt you. —He will ne. 
ver do fo—no, though he were at your gates. 
He will {til} be aſſuring you that he is not at 
war. . Such were his profeſſions to the 
people of Oreum, when his forces were in the 
heart of their country : ſuch his profeſſions 
to thoſe of Pheræ, until the moment he attack. 
ed their walls: and thus he amuſed the Olyn- 
thians, till he came within a few miles of 
them; and then he ſent them a meſſage, that 
rither they muſt quit their city, or he his king- 
dam. . And can you imagine, that he, 
who choſe to make uſe of artifice, rather than 
open force, againſt enemies by no means able 
to diftreſs him, or who at moſt could only 
have acted on the defenſive ; that he will pro- 
claim his hoſtile deſigns againſt you, particu- 
larly when you are ſo obſtinate in your diſbe- 
Hef of them? Impaſſible! He would, in- 
deed, be the abſurdeſt of mankind, if, whilc 
you ſuffer his outrages to paſs unnoticed, and 
are wholly engaged in accuſing and proſecu- 
ting one another, he ſhould, by an open 
avowal of his ſentiments, put an end to you! 

private 
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private conteſts, warn you to direct all your 
zeal againſt him, and ſo deprive his penſion- 
ers of their moſt ſpecious pretence for ſuſ- 
pending your reſolutions, that of his not Be- 
ing at war with the flate. . . . . I, for my 
part, hold and declare, that, by his attack of 
of the Megaræans, by his attempts upon the 
liberty of Eubcea, by his late incurſions into 
Thrace, by his practices in Peloponneſus, 
PHILIP has violated the treaty, and is in a ſtate 
of hoſtility with you ; unleſs you ſhall affirm, 
that he who prepares to beſiege a city, is ſtill 
at peace, until the walls are actually inveſted. 
The man whoſe deſigns, whoſe whole con- 
duct tends to reduce me to ſubjection, that 
man is at war with me, though not a blow 
hath yet been given, nor a ſword drawn. . . , 


All Greece, all the barbarian world is 
too narrow for this man's ambition, Though 
we Greeks ſee and hear all this, we ſend no 
embaſſies to each other; we expreſs no reſent- 
„in- ment; but into ſuch wretchedneſs are we 
whilc WW funk, that even to this day, we negle& what 
, and I Gur intereſt and duty demand. Without en- 
ſecu · ¶ aging in aſſociations, or forming confedera- 
open i cies, we look with unconcern upon PHILIP's 
your rowing power; each fondly imagining, that 
ö rivate the 
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the time, in which another is deſtroyed, is ſo 
much time gained to him; although no man 
can be ignorant, that, like the regular periodic 
return of a fever, PHILIP 1s coming upon 
thoſe, who think themſelves the moſt remote 
from danger. 


1 And what is the cauſe of our prefent pal. 
ſive diſpoſition ? For ſome cauſe ſure there 
muſt be, why the Greeks, who have been ſo 
zealous heretofore in defence of liberty, arc 
now fo prone to flavery. The cauſe, Atheni- 
ans ! is, that a principle, which was formerly 
fixed in the minds of all, now exiſts no more, 
—2 principle which conquered the opulence 
of Perſia ; maintained the freedom of Greece; 
and triumphed over the powers of fea and 
land. That principle was, an unanimous ab- 
horrence of all thoſe, who accepted bribes 
from princes, that were enemies to the liber- 
ties of Greece. To be convicted of bribery 
was then a crime altogether unpardonable. 
Neither orators, nor generals, would then fell 
for gold the favorable conjunctures which 
fortune put into their hands. No gold conld 
impair our firm concord at home, our hatred 
and diffidence of tyrants and barbarians. 
But, now, all things are expoſed 4o ſale, 4 
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in a public market. Corruption has intro- 
duced ſuch manners, as have proved the bane 
and deſtruction of our country. Is a man 
known to have received foreign money? Peo- 
ple envy him. Does he own it ? They laugh. 
Is he convicted in form ? They forgive him. 


ſelf among uss 
« If there be any, who, though not carried 
away by bribes, yet are ſtruck with terror, as 
if PH1L1IP was ſomething more than human, 
they may ſee, upon a little conſideration, that 
he hath exhaufted all thoſe artifices to which 
he owes his preſent elevation ; and that his 
affairs are now ready to decline. For I my- 
ſelf, Athenians ! ſhould think PRHILI really 
to be dreaded, if I ſaw him raiſed by honour- 
able means. . When forces join in har- 
mony and affection, and one common intereſt 
unites confederating powers, then they ſhare 
the toils with alacrity, and endure diſtreſſes 
with perſeverance. But when extravagant 
ambition and lawleſs power, as in the caſe of 


the firſt pretence, the {lighteſt accident over- 


once to the ground. For it is not poſlible, 
Athe- 
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So univerſally has this contagion diffuſed . 


PHILIP, have aggrandized a ſingle perſon, 


rows him, and all his greatneſs is daſhed at 
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Athenians ! it is not poſſible to found a laſt. 
ing power upon injuſtice, perjury, and tren. 
chery. Theſe may, perhaps, ſucceed for 
once, and borrow for a while, from hope, a 
gay and flouriſhing appearance. But time 
betrays their weakneſs, and they fall of them. 

ſelves to ruin. For, as in ſtructures of every 
kind, the lower parts ſhould have the firm. 
eſt ſtability, ſo the grounds and principles of 
great enterpriſes ſhould be juſtice and truth, 
But this ſolid foundation is wanting to all the 
enterpriſes of PHILIP. . . . 
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Hence, among his confederates, ther 
are many, who hate, who diſtruſt, who envy 
If you will exert yourſelves, 25 

your honour and your intereſt require, you 
will not only difcover the weakneſs and in- 
fincerity of his confederates, but the ruinous 
condition alſo of his own kingdom 
For you are not to imagine, that the inclina- 
tions of bis ſubjects are the ſame with thoſe 
of their prince. He thirſts for glory : this 1s 
his object: this he eagerly purſues, through 
toils and dangers of every kind. . but 
his ſubjects have no part in this ambition. 
Haraſſed by thoſe various excurſions he is 
ever making, they groan under perpetual ca- 
| lamity; 
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lamity ; torn from their buſineſs and their fa- 
milies, and even without an opportunity te 
diſpoſe of the hard- earned fruits of their toil, 
as the war has excluded all commerce from 
their coaſts. . . . All theſe glaring exploits, 
which have given him his apparent greatneſs, 
have waſted his natural ſtrength, his own 
kingdom, and rendered it much weaker than 
it originally was. . . . . Beſides, his profli- 
gaey and baſeneſs, and thoſe troops of buf- 
foons and diflolute perſons, whom he careſſes 
and keeps conſtantly about him, are, to men 


weakneſs of his mind. At preſent, his ſuc- 
ceſſes caſt a ſhade over theſe things; for proſ- 
perity hath great power to veil ſuch baſeneſs 
from obſervation. But let his arms meet 
with the leaſt diſgrace, and his character will 
inſtantly be expoſed. . . . . For, as in our 
bodies, while a man is in apparent health, the 
"OT effect of ſome inward debility, which has 
hoſe deen growing upon him, may, fora time, be 
ie is concealed ; but, as ſoon as diſeaſe attacks him, 
ough all his ſecret infirmities ſhew themſelves, in 
but chatever part of his frame the diſorder is 
ition- lodged : ſo in ſtates and monarchies, while 
he is they carry on a war abroad, many defects 
al ca- elcape the general eye; but, as ſoon as war 
mity ; reaches 


of juſt diſcernment, great indications of the 
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reaches their own territory, then they are al] 
detected.. 


Fortune has certainly great influence in 
all human affairs; but were 1 to chuſe, ! 
ſhould prefer the fortune of Athens, (if you 
yourſelves will aſſert your own cauſe with the 
leaſt degree of vigour) to this man's fortune, 
For we have many better reaſons to depend 
upon the favour of heaven than this man. But 
our preſent ſtate is, in my opinion, a ſtate of 
total inactivity ; and he, who will not exert his 
own ſtrength, cannot apply for aid, either to 
his friends, or to the Gods. It is not then 
ſurpriſing that he, who is himſelf ever amidſt 
the dangers and labours of the field ; who is 
every where ; whom no opportunity eſcapes; 
to whom no ſeaſon is unfavorable ; ſhould 
be ſuperior to you, who are wholly engaged 
in contriving delays, and framing decrees, 
and inquiring after news. The contrary would 
be much more ſurpriſing: if we, who have ne- 
ver hitherto acted as became a ſtate engaged 
in war, ſhould conquer. him, who in every 
inſtance acts with indefatigable vigilance. . - - 
It is this, Athenians ! it is this which gives 
him all his advantage againſt you. PHIL” 
conſtantly ſurrounded by his troops, and per- 
petually 
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petually engaged in projecting his deſigns, 
can, in a moment, ſtrike the blow where he 
pleaſes. .. . » But we, when any accident 


in alarms us, firſt appoint our Trierarchs; then 
„ 1 we allow them to exchange by ſubſtitution; * 
yOu then the ſupplies are conſidered ; next we re- 
the ſolve to man our fleet with ſtrangers and fo- 
me. reigners ; and, after all, we find it neceſſary 
end to ſupply their place ourſelves. In the midſt 
But of theſe delays, what we are ſailing to defend, 
e of che enemy is already maſter of: for the time 
this of action is ſpent by us in preparing; and 
7 to favourable opportunities will not wait for our 
then ſlow and irrefolute meaſures. , , . . 

nidſt 

ho is Conſider then your preſent ſituation, and 
pes; make ſuch proviſion as the urgent danger re- 
zoull i quires. . . . . Talk not of your ten thou- 
aged 
Tees, The office of Trierarch, or commander of a ſhip of 


* var, was a very expenſive one, as the perſon appointed to 
that office was obliged to equip the veſſel at his own expence. 
Theſe contributions to the public ſervice were exacted from all 
gaged tae rich citizens ; but in caſe any one was called upon, who 
every ſought his fortune inadequate to the expence, he was allowed 
o point out ſome citizen richer than himſelf, and to deſire he 

; night be ſubſtituted in his place, provided he was willing to 
ges exchange fortunes with that citizen, and then to take upon him 
Ile, tie office of Trierarch. This is what Demos THENEs calls, 


«lowing the exchange, which muſt naturally have occaſioned 
eat confuſion and delay. 


H h ſand, 
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ſand, or your twenty thouſand foreigners, — 
of thoſe armies which appear ſo magnificent 
on paper only ; . . . great and terrible in 
your decrees, in execution weak and contemp- 
tible, But let your army be made up chiefly 
of the native forces of the ſtate: let it be an 
Athenian ſtrength, to which you are to truſt: 
and, whomſoever you appoint as general, let 
them be entirely under his guidance and au- 
thority. . . . . . For ever ſince our armies 
have been formed of foreigners alone, their 
victories have been gained over our allics and 
confederates only, while our enemics have 
riſen to an extravagance of power... 


By ſuch arguments, and many others no 
leſs - forcible and convincing, did Drwos- 
THENES endeavour to rouze the Athenians 
from the fatal ſecurity and torpor, int. 


which they had been betrayed by their on 


love of eaſe, or by the deluſive repreſentation: 
of PniLie's hirelings. He points out i 


their alarmed view the imminence of the 


danger, and the neceſſity of general vigou 


and alacrity ; while, at the ſame tire, 10 


animates their efforts by the ſtrongeſt aſſu 
rances of ſucceſs, and by the example 
their anceſtors, who acquired immortal | 
nour as the champions of their country, 
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| the brave aſſertors of Grecian independence. 
t When he thinks his hearers fully perſuaded of 
n thoſe truths, and ready to concur in every 
5 meaſure which the exigencies and welfare of 
y the ſtate may require, he then lays before them 
m the full expoſition of his plan. In his firſt 
t: Philippic, he explains the nature of the arma- 


ment which he thought neceſſary, the num- 
ber of forces to be raiſed, the places of their 
deſtination, the ſeaſon of the year in which 
they ſhould ſet out, the moſt œconomical 
mcans of ſupporting them, and the funds re- 
quiſite for that purpoſe : that no objection 
might be urged againſt the inſufficiency of 
the preparations, or the ſcantineſs of the im- 
mediate ſupplies for which he moved, he de- 
cares himſelf ready to fail with the troops, 
and to anſwer for the conſequences with his 
lite, Having added to the diſcuſſion of theſe 
points ſome ſtinging remarks on PaiLie's 
inſolence, and on the infamy, cowardice, 8 
and baſeneſs, with the odious ſtigmas of 9 
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xf nic which the Athenians had lately ſuffered i 
vicoui tiemſclves to be branded, he thus concludes ; A 
de.! A 
t all have never, upon any occaſion, choſen 1 


ple o court your favour, by ſpeaking any thing 
tal ha Put what I was convinced would ſerve you. 
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Ls 25 Fil 
And, on this occaſion, you have heard my 


ſentiments freely declared, without art, and * 
without reſerve. I ſhould have been pleaſed, _ 
indeed, that, as it 1s for your advantage * 
to have your true intereſt laid before you, the 


ſo I might have been affured, that he, 
who layeth it before you, would ſhare 
the advantage. But, uncertain as I know 
the conſequence to be with reſpect to myſelf, CIC 
I yet reſolved to ſpeak, becauſe I was con- | 
vinced that theſe meaſures, if purſued, muſt 
prove beneficial to the public. And, of all 
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| thoſe opinions, which ſhall be offered to your = 
| | acceptance, may the Gods determine that to 406 
* be choſen which will beſt advance the general | 
4 ; | '# | gain 
k welfare ! 
3 War, 
[ 3 dec 
f THOUGH CicrRo's ſpeeches do not afford Pot 
by ſuch perfect models of the deliberative kind $i 
f . a . 0 
1 as thoſe of DEMOSTHENES, yet they are cer- fire 
\ tainly entitled to the next place in the ſcale of if 50 
i} oratorical excellence, Even Lox GIN us, the 
fl enthuſiaſtic admirer of the latter, had too 1 
| is parallel : 
* much taſte and candour to render his paralle Jann 
between both in any ſort diſhonourable to * 4 x 


the former. He compares the eloquence of 
C1GERO to a wride-/preading conflagration, 
| | and 
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and that of DEMosTHENES to 7rrefitible 
/ightnings.* The pupil will be better enabled 
to examine the juſtneſs of this fimile, by read- 
ing the celebrated oration for the Manilian 
law immediately after the above extracts from 


the Philippics. 


CICERO's ORATION ron T MANI- 
LIAN LAW. 


MirRRIDAT ES, 4:ng of Pontus, had long 
rendered himſelf a very troubleſome and formi- 
dable enemy to the Romans, Some advantages 
gained over him, firſt by SYLLA, and after- 
wards by LucuLLus, were temporary, not 
deciſive. He ſeemed to gather flrength even 
from defeat; and, when reduced to the utmoſt 
extremities, was always enabled by ſome un- 
foreſeen event, or by the aſtoniſhing reſources 
of his qwn genius, to turn the tide of war 
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againſt his aſſailants. Some inroads of his into of 1 
the territories of their allies had lately ſpread term 
univerſal alarm. At this criſis C. Maxis, nius 
a tribune of the people, laid before them the thou 
form of a decree far intruſtiug the condutt of terva 
fo dangerous a war to POMPEY With the com. hum 
miſſion of general extraordinary. Some patri. fore, 
ots, particularly CaTuLus and HokTrx- patri 
SIUS, oppoſed the decree on theſe grounds, tha Wl plead 
PoMmPEy had already the command of a fir that 1 
fleet, and that it would be coutrary to the ſji- ſuffra 
rit of the Roman conſtitution io admit one man when 
into ſuch a number of poſts, or to give him ſo as oft 
extenſive a command as might put it in hi centu 
power to defiroy the liberties of his country. your 
CIcERO, who was then prætor, aſcended the you I: 
roftrum, for the firſt time, and thus addreſſed WM bn is 
the collective body of the citizens : cate te 
| | | in bu 
Though I am always charmed with the Wl #Pplic 
fulneſs and frequency of this aſſembly ; and, pract 
Romans ! though the majeſty of this place author 
gives dignity to counſel, and weight to de- confer 
hate; yet, not through choice, but the fitua- | 
tion attending my early purpoſes of life, have 1 
I been hitherto ſhut out from this career of ere ©, 
glory, ever open to the worthy and the wilc : WM fubdivia, 
wetted 


for, as my youth debarred me from the honour 
- of 
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of mounting this roſtrum; and as I was de- 
termined to deliver here nothing but what ge- 
nius ſhould dictate, and art complete; I 


terval of life every duty that friendſhip and 


, humanity required. While this place, there- 
: fore, was filled with a ſucceſſion of Roman 
patriots, I acted in the character of a private 


pleader, with ſuch a purity of hands and heart, 

that my labours have been crowned by your 
ſuffrages with the ampleſt reward. For, 
when the election was thrice adjourned, I was 
as often returned i prætor by the aſſembled 
centuries of Rome ;* and thus learned, from 
your ſentiments of me, what qualifications 
you require in another. Now, that in my per- 


cate to the offices I enjoy, and as my capacity 
in buſineſs has been improved by unwearied 
application in the forum, and by almoſt daily 
practice in pleading ; ſurely, if I poſſeſs ſuch 
authority, I ought to exert it for thoſe who 
conferred it 'on me; and if I have made any 
; 85 2 

At the election of tribunes, ædiles, or any of the infe- 
tior magiſtrates, the citizens voted in tribes; but when they 
vere to chuſe any magiſtrate of higher rank, the tribes were 


ullected in theſe fmaller bodies. 
Hh 4 profi- 


thought myſelf obliged to crowd into that in- 


ſon is veſted the authority which you commu- 


ſubdivided into centuries, or hundreds, and their ſuffrages were 
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proficiency in eloquence, let me diſplay it to his 
the people, who thought this talent alſo de. ſent 
ſerving of ſuch ſignal marks of their approba. ince 
tion. And, in the firſt place, I ſee the juſteſt he p 
cauſe to congratulate mylelt, that, unaccuſ. fairs 
tomed as I am to ſpeak in this manner, and ruind 
from this place, ſuch a ſubject has preſented your 
itſelf, that no man, in treating it, can be at a narcl 
loſs for language. The virtues, the amazing The 
virtues of Pour Ex are to be my theme himſ 
a theme, on which the ſpeaker muſt dwell being 
with ſuch rapture, as puts him in a difficulty Wl prove 
where to ſtop, rather than how to begin. unit) 
Thus my buſineſs at preſent is not to ſearch ters 2 
for materials, but to ſet bounds to my oration.“ ſome 
nour, 
Though the greater part of this exordium ing 1 
has no connexion with the immediate ſubject Theſe 
of debate, yet ſome prefatory addreſs of the I with | 
kind was not only proper, but neceſſary on tereſt | 
the part of a ſpeaker, who then appeared in WI their 
the roſtrum for the firſt time, and was going ll they h 
to diſcuſs a queſtion of national importance WM ber of 
before a full aſſembly of the people, who had WF provin 
often honoured his integrity and talents, as © WW tions 
pleader at the bar, with the moſt unequivocal Wl thoſe | 
teſtimonies of their confidence and applauſe. Wl hands 
After a ſhort introduction, therefore, to make WM perfor: 


his 
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0 his hearers believe, that his efforts on the pre- 
x ſent occaſion were animated by the ſtrongeſt 
- incentives of private gratitude and public duty, 


he proceeds directly to a ſtatement of the af- 


ruinous war,” ſays he, is carried on againſt 
your tributaries and allies by two mighty mo- 
narchs, MiITHRIͥůBVATES and TIGRANES. 
The firſt of theſe princes, having been left to 
himſelf after many defeats; and the other, 
being inflamed with reſentment of ſome paſt 
provocation, think they have now an oppor- 
tunity of becoming maſters of all Aſia. Let- 
ters are brought daily from that country to 
ſome Roman knights, men of the ſtricteſt ho- 
nour, and who have a great property depend- 
ing upon the collection of your revenue. 
Theſe, on account of my near connection 


creſt of the public, and the ruin to which 
their own private fortunes were expoſed : 
they have repreſented to me, that a great num- 
der of villages in BiTyyNia, nowa Roman 
province, are burned down : that the domi- 


noſe of your tributaries, are wholly in the 
hands of the enemy; that LucuLLus, after 
performing wonders, is retiring from that 
| | War; 


fairs on which they were to deliberate. ** A 


with their order, have laid before me the in- 


tions of ARIOBARZANES, Which border on. 
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war ; that his ſucceſſor was but ill provided 
for the execution of ſo important a commiſ. 
ſion; that one general was pointed at and de. 
manded by the voice of every ally, and of 
every citizen of Rome, as the only man alive, 
who ſtrikes terror into our enemies,” 


Having thus given the people a general 
idea of the ſubject, the orator tells them, 


that he thinks it his duty to fix their atten. 
tion on a few material points, the nature of 
the war, its magnitude, and the choice of 2 Rl 
proper general to conduct it, 


1ſt PoixT.—The Nature and urgency of the 
War. 


Is nature is ſuch as to demand all your 
reſentment, and to rouze; all your courage, 
That glory, which on all occaſions was great, 
but in the field greateſt, and which has been 
handed down to you by your fore-fathers; 
the ſafety of your friends and allies, purchalcd 
by the beſt blood of your anceſtors ; the {ureſt 
and the faireſt revenue of Rome, — that reve- 
nue, which alone gives dignity to peacc, and 
ſucceſs to war; in ſhort, 


numbers of citizens, now depending upon 
the 


the fortunes ot 
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j the protection of you and your generals, are 
3 all at ſtake. 

ff And becauſe the thirſt of glory is greater, 
' and the paſſion for fame ſtronger in you than 
in any other people, you are to wipe out that 
ſtain, that deep pollution of your country's 
honour, contracted in the laſt Mithridatie 
war, when the tyrants in one day, and by 
iuing a ſingle mandate throughout all Aſia, 
conſigned the citizens of Rome to execution 
and butchery.* Yet this he not only did with 
impunity, but now caunts the twenty-third 
year from that ara of his royal barbarity. 
He ſtill reigns, nay, reigns with infolence 
nor does he lurk within Pontus, or Cappado- 
cia, but emerges from the limits of his pater- 


the 


our 
ige. 
cat, 
Yen 


tnbutary dominions in Afia, For hitherto 
your generals have fought on ſuch a footing 
with this prince, as to carry off the trophies 
ef victory, but not victory itſelf, Lucius 


ers, 
aled 
ureſt MtrukIDATEs ſent letters to all the governors of the 
cities of Aſia, en joining them, on the thirtieth day after the 
receipt of the order, to maſſacre all the people of Rome and 
laly within their diſtricts, and to leave their bodies unburied, 
s of « prey to wild beaſts, In conſequence of this ſanguinary 


upon mandate, a hundred and fifty thouſand are ſaid to have been 
butchered in one day, 


eve- 
and 


the 
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SYLLA triumphed ; Lucius Mukxxa tri. 
umphed over MITHRI DATES. Both of 
them were brave men, and accompliſhed ye. 
nerals; yet their triumphs were ſuch as to 
leave him, amidſt all his defeats and diſgraces, 
in poſſeſſion of empire. But what was done 
by theſe generals deſerves praiſe; and what 
was left undone, pardon; for the concerns of 
the republic recalled SYLLAa, and the com- 
mands of SYLLA recalled MuraNa from 
the proſecution of that war. 


But MiTHRIDATEs employed the in- 
terval, not merely in endeavours to efface the 
remembrance of the laſt, but in concerting 
the operations of a new campaign. After he 
had built and fitted out vaſt naval armaments, 
and taken into pay an immenſe body of land 
forces from every quarter where they could 
be had, he pretended that theſe preparations 
were deſigned againſt the inhabitants of thi 
Thracian Boſphorus, his neighbours. He 
next ſent commiſſioners from Ecbatana to 
the general, with whom we were then at 
war in Spain ; that by obliging us to make 
head, both by land and ſea, againſt two ene. 
mies acting in concert, though in very di- 
tant places, and by thus involving us in tl 
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embarraſſments of a double war, our empire 
might become the prize of conqueſt. But 
one part of this ſtorm, which threatened us 
from SERTORIUS and Spain, and which was 
by far the moſt tremendous, was diſſipated 
by the divine conduct and unparalleled cou- 
rage of POMPEY. In the other ſcene of ac- 


8 tion, affairs have been managed with ſuch 
13 ability by LucuLLus, that the brilliant ex- 
* ploits at his outſet ought to be aſcribed rather 

to his virtue than to his fortune, and the late 
zccidents, to miſchance, not to miſconduct. 
* But of LucuULLUs I ſhall have occaſion to 
= ſpeak elſewhere; and, Romans! I will 
; Y ſpeak of him in ſuch a manner, that he ſhall 
be ſtripped of no real deſerts, nor cloathed in 
" wy imaginary merit. But, as the firſt pur- 
land „ 9 
oa ent of my ſpeech is the glory and honour of 
4 jour government, conſider how it ought to 


© th be effectually vindicated at the preſent criſis. 


He | wo 
© Your fore-fathers often entered into War, 


na 0 1 . . . 5 * . 
o revenge the inſults and injuries affecting 

jen at i 

= their merchants and ſeamen. With what re- 

1. kntment then ought you to be fired, when 
* 
y al I a ſingle expreſs, and at a peremptory 
1 hour, ſo many thouſand Roman citizens are 
in | | ; | : = | 
e put to the ſword ? Some circumſtances of 
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inſolence, offered to their commiſſioners, 


were by your anceſtors thought a juſtifiable 
reaſon for the utter extinction of Corinth, 


one of the eyes of Greece: and ſhall You 
tamely and coolly bear the tyrant, by whom a 
Roman ambaſſador, who had been your con- 
ſul, felt the whip and the wheel, —uas 
pound and butchered ? Your fathers reſented 
every infringement of Roman liberty; and 
ſhall you ſupinely - overlook the murder of 


Roman citizens? They revenged even 4 


verbal inſult upon the dignity of their repre- 
ſentative : and ſhall the blood of a Roman 
ambaſſador, ſhed in a cruel jgonominiou; 
manner, cry in vain to you for vengeance? 
Romans! beware, leſt, as their tranſmitting 
to your hands this extent of empire was 
glorious for them, your inability to preſerve 
and defend it ſhould be infamous for you ! 


„What! when the preſling diflicultic 
and danger of your allies call out, are you t0 
be inactive? ARIOBARZANES, a prince 
the friend and confederate of the Roma 
people, is expelled his own dominions : tw 

other kings, the inveterate foes not only © 
Rome, but of every man who loves or ſuppott 


her, threaten all Aſia: that country and Grecco 
alarmel 
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{armed at the imminence of the danger, now 


i caſt upon you an imploring eye ; but they do 
h, not preſume, for fear of giving offence, to 
al name their favorite general, as you have 
1% granted the commiſſion to another: they ſee 
Ke] and know, as you do, that there is one man, 
1 who unites in the higheſt degree every quali- 
ted fication of a commander, and that he is at 
and hand, for which reaſon they are the more 
- of WI uneaſy to be without him ;—a man, by 
na whoſe very approach and name, though he 1 
bie- acted in the character of a ſea- officer, they 9 
man perceived the enemy to be diſconcerted and de- 9 
nous feated :* not daring to ſpeak out, they ſilently i 
nc? WM inplore you to conſider them as worthy, 1 
tune in common with your other allies, to be 1 
was faved and protected by ſuch a hero. This N | | 
(ſexel (v queſt is the more reaſonable in them, as we 1 
1 have ſent into their provinces men cloathed 4 
with the higheſt character, who defended i 
cle them indeed, but whoſe march into their 1 
you te cities was almoſt as injurious as an enemy's 
prince liking them by ſtorm. But they have often 1 
Roma 7 
: tw( * Some little time before, the Roman commerce having i 
been greatly annoyed by pirates, Pomety was ſent againſt off 
nh een, and exerted himſelf with ſo much vigour and judgment, W 
uppoit at he ſoon cleared the ſeas of thoſe depredators, and with- oY 
Gree the loſs of a fingle man of his own fleet. | = 
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heard, and are now convinced from their 
own immediate obſervation, that the general, 
whom they at preſent long for, is ſo tempe. 
rate, ſo gentle, and ſo humane, that thoſe 
people are the happieſt, among whom he 
makes the longeſt ſtay. It, therefore, your 
anceſtors, without having received any pro- 
vocation themſelves, but purely on account 
of their allies, fought with ANTiocavs, 
with PHriLie, with the /Etolhans and the 
Carthaginians ; what keen reſentment ought 
you, who have been perſonally injured, to 
thew in a quarrel, wherein the dignity of 
your empire is united with the preſervation 
of your allies ; eſpecially when the fineſt reve- 
nue of your government is at ſtake ? 


„ For, Romans! the revenues of the 
other provinces are barely ſufficient to defray 
the expences of protecting them; but Aſia is 
ſo rich, ſo fertile, its crops ſo plentiful, 1ts 
fruits ſo various, its paſture ſo extended, and 


its commodities for exportation ſo numerous, 


that it claims a preference to all the world 
beſides. If, therefore, you with to make 
war with ſucceſs, or to enjoy peace with ho- 
nour, you are not only to guard this province 


againſt the calamity of conqueſt, but to de- 
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ir rer it even from the apprehenſion of danger. 
I, in the other concerns of life, the loſs is felt 
e- hen the diſaſter happens; but your finances 
ſe xe ruined, not only in the event, but by the 
he rery apprehenſion of a diſaſter : for when an 
ur enemy approaches, even before an actual in- 
o- road takes place, the cattle are turned adrift, 
int the fields he uncultivated, and commerce ſtag- 
8, nates. Thus no revenue can ariſe, either 
the from port-duties, from tythes, or from the 
oht farmers of the public demeſnes ; and thus the 
to verv rumour of a war often ſinks the revenues 
of of a whole year. In what a ſituation then 
ion muſt you ſuppoſe the collectors and ſarmers 
e- of your finances to be, when the numerous 


mics of the two kings are ſo near, that a 
ingle irruption of the cavalry may quickly 


the nile a whole year's income; and when your of- 
fray ders ſee expoſed to the moſt imminent danger 
ia is de vaſt numbers of pcople whom they keep 


, its employed in the foreſts, in the fields, in the 
ports, and in garriſons ! Can you expect to 
"joy the labours of all theſe, without pre- 
eving the labourers, not only from ruin, 


bat, as I faid before, from the apprehenſions 
of danger? 
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Nor ought you to neglect another con. 
ſideration, which is the laſt J propoſed to h 
before you, in this view of the nature of the 
war; I mean the intereſt of many Roman 
citizens, to whom your wiſdom muſt dire 
you to pay particular attention. For the fu. 
mers of your revenue, all men of character 
and worth, have laid out the whole of their 
ſubſtance in that way. Were there no othc 
motive, this ſhould be ſufficient to alarm 
vou; for if we have ever eſteemed finance 
to be the ſinews of a ſtate, we may juſth 
look upon that body, who collects them, t 
be the cement and ſupport of all our othet 
bodies politic. In the next place, a gre 
number of induſtrious people, of other deno 
minations, whoſe intereſt you ought to takt 
care of in their abſence, are now either im 
mediately and perſonally engaged in the Af 
atic trade, or have laid out all their own an 
their family's fortune, to a great extent, i 
that province. Humanity therefore dictates 
that you ſhould ſhelter ſo great a number © 
Romans from the impending ſtorm ; wii 
policy warns you, on the other hand, th 
public calamity is inſeparably connected wit 
the private ruins of ſo many individual 
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ſhould afterwards give you back the loſt re- 
venues ; for never ſhall you be able to farm 
them out again at the ſame rate, becauſe 
your former collectors will be incapacitated 
by their loſſes, and others will be cautious 
from their fears. Beſides, we ought to have 
imprinted on our remembrance what was 
taught us by the ſame province and the ſame 
prince, towards the beginning of the Aſiatic 
war. For we know how public credit was 
then ſunk at Rome, from a general ſtoppage 
of payment, occaſioned by the great loſſes of 
our fellow-citizens in Aſia. It 1s, indeed, 
impoſſible, when a great number of indivi- 
duals are rendered bankrupt in a ſtate, to pre- 
vent the calamity from becoming general. 
Save your country from this danger; and be- 
lieve me, that the wealth you ſee, that the 
credit which circulates in Rome, that the pay- 
ments made in the Forum, are linked with, 
and dependent upon theſe Aſiatic revenues; 
nor can theſe be ruined, without giving a fa- 
tal ſhock to the whole ſyſtem of public 
credit. Judge then, whether you ought to 
heſitate a moment in directing the whole of 
your counſels and arms to ſupport a war, 
wherein the dignity of your reputation, the 
* of your allies, the beſt branch of your 


12 revenue, 
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revenue, the fortunes of ſo many of your 
fellow-citizens, and the very exiſtence of the 
republic, are at ſtake, and can only be ſecured 
by your exertions.“ 


2d PoinT.—The magnitude and difculy 
of the war. 


Having ſaid thus much on the nature of 
the war, give me leave to touch a little on 
its greatneſs. . . . . . My chief object here is 
to prevent your ſlighting ſome particulars, 
which ought to awaken all your attention. 
And firſt, to convince every hearer of my 
readineſs to pay LUCULLUs the tribute of 
applauſe juſtly due to a brave Roman, a wile 
man, and a great general, I ſhall own that, 
when he joined the army, the immenlc 
forces of MITHRI DATES were amply ſup- 
plied with every neceſſary; that Cyzicum, 
the nobleſt city of Aſia, and the deareſt ally 
of Rome, was beſieged, and vigoroully prel- 
ſed by that prince at the head of a great mul- 
titude of troops ; and that the application, 
the courage, and the conduct of LucuLLYs 


freed it from ſuch imminent danger. Let 
me add, that a ſtrong and a gallant flect, fit- 


ted out for the invaſion of Italy, under th 
command of Sertorian officers, who burne 
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with the thoughts of revenge, was defeated 
and ſunk by LucuLLvs ; that, in number- 
leſs engen er beſides, an: bodies of the 
enemy's forces were routed, and Pontus, till 
then inacceſſible, was chiown open to the in- 
raſion of our arms; that Sinope and Armiſus, 
two ſeats of the royal reſidence, adorned and 
provided with all the means of defence, as 
well as the other cities of Pontus, and many 
of Cappadocia, were taken in one march; 


bf that their monarch, ſtript of his hereditary 
wy dominions, wandered about a royal ſuppli- 
* ant, from prince to prince, from people to 
1 people; and that theſe brave actions were all 
1 performed without loſs to our allies, and 
wit without diminution of our revenues. This 
hat character, I think, completes the meaſure of 
1enſe that general's praiſe ; and I have been the 
fup- more attentive to ſtate it fully and fairly, as 
cum, the like juſtice has not been done him by any 
ally of the oppoters of the preſent decree. 
preſ- 95 
mul. It may now be aſked, if our enemies ſuſ- 
b tained all theſe loſſes, how can this war be of 
= lo great difficulty? This objection is not 
Let without weight: but know, Romans! that 
, fl. MiTHRIDATES fled from his kingdom in the 
* lame manner as the celebrated Mepta is ſaid 
urnc E423 to 
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to have eſcaped out of that very country. We 


are told, that ſhe ſcattered the limbs of her 


brother along the places through which her 
father, who purſued her, was to paſs, that his 
care in collecting and weeping over them 
might retard the ſwiftneſs of the purſuit, 
Thus MiTHRIiDATEsS, to favour his flight, 
left in Pontus the obſtructing power of all his 


gold and filver, and every coſtly and curious 


moveable that he had received either by inhe- 
ritance from his anceſtors, or accumulated by 
plunder in the laſt Aſiatic war. While our 
ſoldiers were intent on theſe, the perſon of the 
King eſcaped, Thus MED PA owed her 
eſcape to the grief of her father, and Mi- 
TURIDATES his to the joy of our army. 

Under this panic he fled to TiGRANES, the 
Armenian king, who not only afforded him 
an aſylum in diſtreſs, but cheered his droop- 

ing hopes by the moſt vigorous aſſiſtance. 

LucuLLus then marched into this prince's 
territories, though many nations were ſpirited 
up to oppoſe his progreſs. Theſe people. 
whom the Romans had never thought fit to 
provoke or attack, were now alarmed. 4 
ſtrong anda current report, that the deſign of 
plundering a very rich and yenerable temple 


had brought our army into thoſe territories, 
made 
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made likewiſe a great impreſſion on the minds 

of the barbarians. Thus a number of pow- 

ful nations were rouzed with a certain in- 

lignation and panic ; but our ſoldiers, though 

they took the capital of Tigranes's Kingdom, 

and often fought with great ſucceſs, yet were 

diſmayed by the diſtance of the ſcenes of 
ation from their countrymen, to whom they 
paſſionately defired to return,* Here let me 
ſtop : for the event of all was, that our ſol- 
diers ſeemed more deſirous to return than to 
advance. But MiTnuriDaTEs had now 
augmented and ſtrengthened his army by 
numbers of his own ſubjects who flocked to 
his ſtandard, and by large re-inforcements 
from foreign kings and nations. This we 
learn from hiſtory and experience to be gene- 
rally the cafe, that pity for the broken fortunes 
of a king raiſes a powerful ſupport in his fa- 
vour, eſpecially from thoſe who are kings, or 
the ſubjects of kings, becauſe to them the 


name of a king ſounds awful and ſacred. 


MIrHRI DATES, therefore, had greater ſuc- 


* It will here be proper to make the pupil remark the arti- 
kee with which C1ctro ſpreads a veil over the diſgraceful re- 
treat of LucuL1.us and his army from a conquered and flying 
enemy. PLUTARCH ſays, that the ſoldiers were exaſperated 
a the pride and avarice of the commander, and were incited 
io mutiny by CLop1vs! 
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ceſs after his defeat, than he ever preſumed ta 
expect even in proſperity : for when he re. 
turned to his kingdom, not ſatisfied with the 
recovery of dominions from which he had 
lately thought himſelf driven for ever, he at- 
tacked your brave, your victorious army. 
And here, my fellow-citizens, ſuffer me, in 
imitation of our hiſtorical poets, to draw a 
veil over the ſcene of calamity,—a calamity 
ſo dreadful, that LVcuLLus did not receive 
the intelligence by any meſſenger eſcaped from 
the battle, but by public report.“ At 
this criſis of the war, LucuLLus, though 
he might, perhaps, have done ſomewhat to- 
wards remedying thoſe diſaſters, yet as you 
thought fit, according to ancient uſage, to li- 
mit the duration of his command, diſmiſſcd, 
in obedience to your orders, that part of hi 
army which had completed the period of its 
ſervice, and delivered over the other part to 
GLABRIO. Many things I purpoſely omit: 
but it is eaſy for you to ſuppoſe the impor- 
tance of a war, {ſupported by the confederacy 


Here the orator's art is again exerted with wonderful et- 
fect. The few words, in which he ſeems with great reluc- 


tance to mention ſo terrible a diſaſter, are admirably contrived } 


to make the ſtrongeſt impreſſions on the minds and hearts 0! 
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na of two powerful monarchs, renewed by the 
e- ſpirit of reſentful nations, and maintained by 
NC the ſtrength and reſources of other ſtates that 
ad were never before engaged; while, on your 
u- part, a new general ſucceeds to the command, 
y. and your veteran army is all diſmiſſed. I 
in think I have ſaid enough to prove that this 
wa WT var is in its nature abſolutely neceſſary, and 
ity through its greatneſs highly dangerous. Give 
ive me now leaye to touch upon the choice of a 
om general equal to its importance.“ 
At 
ugh zd Poi x T. The choice of a proper General 
to- to conduct the War. * 

you 


+ 7 «I wiſh, Romans! that you had amongſt 
_ you ſuch a plenty of bye, honeſt men, as 
1 might perplex you in your choice of the per- 


war lon beſt qualified for ſuch an important com- 
+ i: WI mand. But as there is now only one man, I 
mit; nean Pomeey, whoſe virtues ſurpaſs all 
0 4 thoſe not only of the preſent age, but of anti- 
cy hit itſelf, where is the Roman, who can 

| heſitate a ſingle moment how to determine? 

ful el. | | 1 8 
ee * The following beautiful panegyric on PoE 's military 
ee xcompliſhments, which is wholly in the demonſtrative ſtyle, 


may ſerve to illuſtrate the juſtneſs of the remark, in page 183, 
on the frequent union of the different kinds of cloquence in 
the ſame diſcourſe. 
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© In my opinion, four qualifications are 
neceſſary to form a complete general; a tho- 
rough knowledge of war, courage, authority, 
and good fortune. Did ever any man poſſeſs, 
or is it required to poſſeſs a more extenſive 
knowledge in the art of war than Po Ev 
does? — than PoMPEY, who, when a boy, 
ſtepped from ſchool, amidſt a raging war 
maintained by a furious enemy, into his fa- 
ther's army, where he was initiated in the 
diſcipline of the camp Who, before he grew 
up to a man, commenced a ſoldier under a 
great general ;—who, in the dawn of youth, 
was himſelf at the head of a glorious army ; 
—who has fought more pitched battles, than 
other people have maintained perſonal alterca- 
tions ;—who has carried on more wars than 
others have read of ;—who has reduced more 
provinces than others have aſpired to ;—whoic 
youth was trained to the art of war, not by 
reading and precept, but by his own exerciſe 
of command, — not by the plunders of unſuc- 


ceſsful enterpriſes, but by the glory of con- 


queſt ;—and whole merits are rated, not by 


the years he ſerved, but by the triumphs he 
obtained! Can any new kind of war arife, in 
which he has not been already engaged by the 
fluctuating ſtate of public affairs? The Cv! 
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the A/rican, the Tranſalpine, the Naval, the 
Spaniſh, and the Servile war, that heteroge- 
neous mixture of our own people with hardy 
Gauls and Germans; in ſhort, the various 
and different kinds both of battles and ene- 
mies, carried on and conquered by him alone, 
are proofs that there is no point of military 
practice, in which this hero is not an accom- 


pliſhed maſter. 


** But where can I find words equal to the 
courage of PoMPEy ? What can I, what can 
any man deliver here, worthy of him, new to 
you, or unknown to the meaneſt in Rome? 
For the only virtues of a general are not, as is 
commonly ſuppoſed, application to buſineſs, 
courage in danger, perſeverance in action, 
wiſdom and foreſight in concerting plans, 
and the utmoſt celerity-in carrying them into 
execution ; all which unite in his perſon to a 
greater degree than in all the generals we ever 
law or heard of. Italy is a witneſs, which the 
victorious SYLLA himſelf owned to be deli- 
ered by PoMeEy's valour and judgment. 
Sicily is a witneſs, which he extricated from 
the very midſt of ſurrounding dangers, not 
by the terror of his arms, but by ſeaſonable 
counſels; Africa is a witneſs, which was de- 

luged 
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luged with the blood of thoſe enemies, whoſe 
immenſe number covered her fields: Gaul is 
a witneſs, by the ſlaughter of whoſe armies 


our troops cut their paſſage into Spain: Spain 


is a witneſs, which has often feen thouſands of 
our focs deprived of lite or of liberty by this 
hero: I can appeal to the preſent and to the 
former experience of Italy, which, when op- 
preſſed in his abſence by a deteſtable, but 
dangerous war from our flaves, implored his 
ſpeedy return and aſſiſtance. At the very ru- 
mour of his approach, that war drooped and 
languithed; and, upon his arrival, it com- 
pletely died away. Even at this inſtant, every 
coaſt, all foreign nations, every diſtant peo- 
ple, the whole extent of the occan, all bays, 
all: harbours, wherever fituated, arc ſo many 
witneſſes of his merit. For where was ther: 
a fpot in any part of the ſea, os its coaſts, ſo 
well guarded as to be ſafe from inſults ; or ſo 
retired as to be unexplored by our enemies? 
Did not every man, who went to ſca, run the 
ritk of loſing either his life or his liberty, as 
he was obliged to expoſe himſelf to the in- 
elemeacy of winter, or to ſwarms of pirates 
in any milder ſcaſon? To finith a war ſo im- 
portant, ſo ſhameful, fo laſting, ſo diſtant, 
and fo diſcontiguous, ſeemed to promiſe em- 

ploymem 
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ployment for a thouſand generals during one 
vear, or for a thouſand years to one general. 


What province did we poſſeſs at that time un- 


infeſted by thoſe robbers ? What branch of 
your revenue was ſafe ? Where was the friend 
whom your arms guarded, or where the ally 
to whom your fleets could afford protection? 
How many iſlands did you look upon as de- 
ſerted > How many cities of your allies were 
abandoned through fear, or became the prey 
of pirates? But why do I inſiſt on this review 
of diſtant facts? This was the old, the true 
character of Romans, to wage war with 3 
diſtant toe, and not to confine the efforts of 
their arms within the narrow ſphere of do- 
meſtic ſecurity, but to extend them to the 
protection of their friends in every part of the 
globe. Muſt I remind you then that in the 
years, to which | before alluded, the ſea Was 
ſhut up to your allies, ſince your armies durſt 
not ſo much as paſs over to Brunduſium, but 
during the ſeverity of the winter? Need I la- 
ment the great number of foreigners who 
were made priſoners on their journey to 
Rome; when a ranſom was paid even for 
Roman ambaſſadors ? Shall I ſay, that the 


{eas were unſafe for our merchants; when 


two of our chief magiſtrates, with the inſig- 
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nia of their office, fell into the hands of pi- 
rates? Shall I mention the taking of Cnidus, 
or Samos, or Colophon, thoſe illuſtrious ci. 
ties, with numberleſs others; when you 
know . that your harbours, thoſe harbours 
from which your country derives her very ex. 
iſtence, fell into the hands of pirates ? Are 
you ſtrangers to the fact, that the famous port 
of Cajeta, when full of ſhips, was plundered 
by pirates, in the fight of a Roman prætor; 
and that the children of another of our com- 
manders, who had before had ſeveral engage- 
ments with thoſe pirates near Miſenus, were 
carried off by them from that very place? 
Why ſhould I renew the painful remembrance 
of our diſgrace at Oſtia, ſo ignominious to 
Romans, when, almoſt under your own cycs, 
a fleet, commanded by a Roman conſul, was 
taken and deſtroyed by pirates? Immortal 
Gods! could the amazing, the divine courage 
of one man, in ſo ſhort a time, throw a luſ- 
tre on his country, that diſpelled thoſe clouds 
of danger, and brought ſuch ſecurity to your 
coaſts, that a pirate is not now to be heard ot 
within the limits of the Mediterranean, though 
you ſo lately ſaw the predatory fleet inſolently 
riding in the very mouth of the 'Tyber!” . . . 
Here the orator takes notice of the aſtoniſhing 

| | diſpatch 
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diſpatch with which Pomety accompliſhed 
ſo many difficult objects. The preparations 


for the war were not made till towards the 


end of winter: it was entered upon in the 
beginning of ſpring ; and before the middle of 


ſummer it was completed. 


Such,“ continues he, are the effects of 
this general's incredible, his divine courage! 
But how ſhall 1 do juſtice to the other great, 
and numberleſs qualities, which I have already 
mentioned? The virtues of the ſoldier are not 
the only qualifications to be required in a 
great and conſummate general : they ſhould 
be embelliſhed and attended with many other 
fine accompliſhments. In the firſt place, 
what unſpotted innocence ought generals to 
preſerve ? How univerſal ought their mode- 
ration to be? How unſhaken in their honour ; 
how eaſy in their deportment; how extenſive 
their genius ; and how humane their natures ? 


Let us in a few words conſider what a large 


ſhare of all theſe, and in the higheſt degree of 
excellence, fall to PoMyey : yet they never 
can be ſo well known and underſtood, ſhould 


we weigh them by themſelves, as when we 


put them in the balance with others. For 
what character is due to the man who js at 
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the head of an army, wherein the commiſſion. 
ers are bought and fold ? Can we think that 
man capable of any great or honourable views 
for the intereſt of his country, who ſhall cm. 
ploy the money, furniſhed out of the public 
revenues for carrying on a war, in bribing 
magiſtrates to gain the province he has in his 
eye; or who ſhall lay it out here in Rome at 
intereſt ? Your whiſpers, Romans! ſhew 
plainly that you know the perſons whom ! 
point at. For my part, as I mention no 
names, no body can take any offence, with- 


out owning himſelf, at the ſame time, guilty, 


But where is the man who is ignorant of the 
wain of miſery and ruin, which this avarice 
of generals has, at all times, and in all places, 
brought upon your armies? The marches, 
which ſome of our generals have within thelc 
few years made through different parts even 
of Italy, arc freſh in your memories: you 
may therefore more caſily form a judgment 
of what has paſſed into remote countries; 
and whether more cities of your friends have 
not been demoliſhed by the winter-quarters of 
your armies, than towns of your enemies have 
been taken by their ſummer campaign. The 
general, who is not maſter of himſelf, never 
can be maſter of his ſoldiers ; nor can the 

man, 
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man, who declines a fair trial of his own con- 
duct, ever be the impartial judge of another's 
actions. Is it then ſurprizing that Pod PEN 
ſhould poſſeſs qualifications ſuperior to thoſe 
of all generals alive, fince the march of his 
numerous armies through Aſia was ſuch, as 
that not only their hands, but their very feet 
never did the leaſt injury to the peaceful inha- 
bitant ? Even now, every day's intelligence 
affords freſh proofs of the manner in which 
his troops live in their winter quarters. It is 
not enough to him that no man is compelled 
to maintain his ſoldiers : he will not ſuffer 
even thoſe who deſire it, to be at any charges 
on that account. Our anceſtors always 
meaned, that the dwellings of our friends and 
allies ſhould afford a ſhelter from the inclemency 
of the winter, and not a gratification to the 
cravings of avarice. Let us now conſider 
how great his moderation is in other reſpects. 
Whence do you imagine the amazing rapidity 
of his voyages proceeds? Not from the ex- 
tnordinary ſtrength of his rowers, the match. 
leſs {kill of his pilots, nor the indulgent gale 
cver ſhifting to his wiſhes, that ſo ſwiftly 
wafted him to the ends of the earth. His 
diſpatch was owing to his not being amuſed 
by thoſe circumſtances that retard others, 

=. The 
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The temptations of avarice never diverted 
him into the purſuit of plunder; nor did any 
luſt ſeduce him to voluptuouſneſs : fine pro. 
pects and famous cities had no charms for 
his curioſity ; nor did toil itſelf prompt him 
to ſeck repoſe : in ſhort, he would not even 
ſuffer his eyes to waſte one precious moment 
in gazing at thoſe paintings, ſtatues, and-other 
ornaments of the Greek cities, which other 
generals look upon as the perquiſites of their 
commiſſions. Hence the inhabitants of theſc 
parts look on Po EY, not as one ſent from 
Rome, but commiſſioned from heaven: they 
new begin to think it not altogether ſo incre- 
dible, that Romans were once thus moderate; 
the tradition of which foreigners before re- 
garded as impoſture and romance. The luſ- 
tre of our empire is now diffuſed over theſe 


countries: the nations .are convinced, that whicl 
their forefathers had good reaſon in chufing 

rather to be the ſubjects of Romans, than the 4 
ſovereigns of others, while our governor: in the 
acted with ſuch moderation. At this very of mi 
inſtant, Pour E is ſo eaſy of acceſs to every mome 
individual, ſo ready to hear the unreſtrained racteri 
detail of every man's grievances, that he, wh ſible o 
in dignity is greater than the greateſt o which 
princes, appears by his condeſcenſion and genera] 


gentle 
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gentleneſs on a level with the loweſt of the 
people. How eminent he is in debate ; what 
copiouſneſs, what energy, what a command- 
ing character there is in his expreſſion, you 
yourſelves, Romans ! have often experienced 
in this very place. But what ſhall we think 


of his reputation for integrity among our 


friends and allies, when all our enemies in 
every quarter of the globe acknowledge it to 
be untainted? So extenſive is his humanity, 
that it is hard to ſay whether the troops of 
the enemy, dread more his courage when they 
fight, or are charmed with his ſweetneſs when 
they are conquered. Can it then admit of a 
doubt, whether the management of this war 
ought to be committed to a man, who ſeems 
by divine appointment to be ſent into the 
world, that he may put an end to every war 
which haraſſes this age? 


And as authority has a deciſive influence 


in the management of war, and in the exerciſe 


of military command, can we doubt for a 
moment that this too is a diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic of our general? Who can be inſen- 
ible of the effects ariſing from the opinion, 
which both friends and foes entertain of your 


generals ; when we know that, in matters of 
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ſuch importance, according as men behold b., 
the principal agents either in a contemptible M 
or an awful, in an odious or an amiable * 
light, they are actuated as much by notions uy 
formed from report, as by principles founded fort 
on reaſon ? Where then is, or where ever was 0 
there a man upon earth ſuperior to him in 1 
fame? Where is his rival in glory ? And, to wa 
give his authority the moſt authentic ſtamp and 
it can receive, where is the man upon whom og 
you have conferred ſuch repeated, ſuch ſignal it th 
marks of your approbation ? Do you imagine able 
there is a coaſt ſo remote, ſo deſart, as not to eee 
be reached by the fame of that glorious day, vil 
when the whole body of the Roman people, a 
in a crowded aſſembly, demanded with one nan 
voice that PoE ſhould have the ſupreme have 
conduct of a war in which all nations were lider 
intereſted ? But can I give any ſtronger proofs great 
of the influence of his authority than the ex- who, 
traordinary things he performed? The very from 
day he was created commander in chief for lurren 
the maritime war, did not his bare name and the C 
character change the greateſt dearth and ſcar- neral; 
city of proviſions into a plenty, hardly to be out P. 
equalled after a favourable ſeaſon during 3 | earth, 
long peace? After the fatal diſaſter in Pontus, » ci 

ITE 


which I before-mentioned with great reluc- 
_ tance, 
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tance, while our friends trembled, while our 
enemies increaſed in ſpirit and ſtrength, and 
while that province was deſtitute of protec- 
tion, we muſt have loſt Afia, had not the 
fortune of Rome, by a providential interpoſi- 
tion, directed PoMyEy into that country. 
His arrival both awed MiTaRriDaATESs, who 
was inflamed with the inſolence of conqueſt ; 
and ſtopped the march of TIGRANES, who 
threatened Afia with a formidable power. Is 
it then difficult to conceive what he will be 
able to effect by his courage, when he could 


effect ſo much by his authority; and that it 


will be eaſy for him, when at the head of an 
army, to preſerve your friends and your 
finances, when his very name and character 
have already protected them? But let us con- 
der one circumſtance, which diſcovers his 
great reputation with the enemies of Rome, 
who, though diſperſed in places ſo remote 
from each other, yet ſuddenly and at once 
lurrendered themſelves to Po PEV. Even 
the Cretan ambaſſadors, while a Roman ge- 
neral and army were on their iſland, found 
out POMPEY in the moſt diſtant parts of the 
earth, and offered to deliver into his hand all 
the cities of Crete, Nay, did not this very 
MirTyribaTEs ſend an ambaſſador into 
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Spain to PoMPEY, who treated him with all 
the reſpect due to that character, though 
ſome perſons, who took it amiſs that the 
credentials ſhould be addreſſed chiefly to him, 
choſe to conſider that meſſenger from the 
king rather as a ſpy than an envoy ? From all 
this, Romans! you may form a judgment 
what deciſive influence ſuch authority, ſwelled 
by a train of glorious ſuccefles, and ſtrength- 
ened by the ſignal teſtimonies of your applauſe, 
will have with thoſe foreign princes and 
ſtates, 195 


Give me your leave, with all the cau- 
tion, with all the conciſeneſs that befits a 
man who is to mention the wiſe diſpenfations 
of Providence, to touch upon his good for- 
tune, which, though no man can attach it to 
his own perſon, yet every man may record 
and celebrate in another. And indeed, I un 
one of thoſe who think that power and the 
command of armies were often beſtowed 
upon Maximus, MARCELLUs, Scirio 
Mak1vs, and other great generals, not only 
from the experience of their qualifications, 
but from an opinion of their good luck. 
For, believe me, it has been known, that to 
the dignity, the glory, and the enterprizing 

ſpirit 
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pirit of great men, Providence has ſome- 
times annexed the indulgence of fortune. 
But in deſcribing the ſucceſſes of our hero, 
[ ſhall be ſo moderate as to ſpeak, not as if 
he could command fortune, but in ſuch a 
manner as may ſhew, that we have not for- 
got his paſt, nor deſpair of his future ſucceſs. 
Such language will, I truſt, neither appear 
preſumptuous, nor ungrateful towards the 
Gods. I do not, therefore, mean to expa- 
tiate on his civil and military glory, nor on 
the ſucceſs that attended him both by ſea and 
land, —a ſucceſs ſo great, that not only his 
countrymen courted, his allies performed, 


and his enemies obeyed his commands, but 


even the winds and the waves ſeemed obſe- 
quious to his nod, Let it ſuffice, however, 
to ſay this much in a very few words; that 
no man had ever yet the impudence, even to 
conceive a filent wiſh, that the immortal Gods 
would crown him with ſuch repeated proofs 
of their favour, as they have beſtowed on, 
Pour EV. That theſe, O Romans | may 
continue to him ſuch gracious marks of their 
peculiar regard, ought to be, and I know is 
your conſtant wiſh and prayer, as well on 
«count of the proſperity of Rome, and her 
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glory, our common cauſe, as from the re. 
pect and affection due to the man himſelf,” 


The orator having fully diſcuſſed the ſeve- 
ral points into which he had divided the ſub. 
ject at the opening of his ſpeech, ſuppoſes 
the evidence of ſuch truths to ſtrike his hear. 
ers ſo forcibly, that it would be impoſlible 
for them to remain a ſingle moment in ſul. 
penſe. As, therefore,” ſays he, ſumming 
up the reſult of his arguments, ** this war 
is ſo neceſſary that it cannot be avoided, ſo 
important as to require the greateſt abilities 
to manage it; and as you may now commit 
it into the hands of a general, who unites in 
his perſon the moſt conſummate knowledge 
of military affairs, unparalleled courage, 
unqueſtionable authority, and unprecedented 
ſucceſs; are you, Romans! under the lealt 
doubt that you ſhould employ this bleſling, 
preſented and beſtowed by the Gods, for the 
enlargement, ſecurity, and glory of this em- 
pire? Were PoE at this inſtant only a 
private individual amongſt you, he is the only 
man whom you could ſingle out to ſend upon 
this important expedition. But now, when, 
in addition to other deciſive advantages, it 
fortunately happens, that he is at the head of 

an 


% 
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an army upon the very ſcene of action, and can 
alſo immediately receive from other generals 
the forces under their command; why do we 
heſitate? Why do we not, under the guid- 
ance of heaven, commit the management of 
this war againſt kings to the man, whom we 
have already intruſted with our moſt impor- 
unt concerns, and with the very being of our 
| ftate??” , . . . . A few words more would 
have made this a complete peroration, and 
CicERo would then have certainly concluded 
his ſpeech, had he not thought it neceſſary 
to take ſome notice of the arguments urged 
on the oppoſite fide of the queſtion by thoſe 
who had preceded him in the debate. 


REFUTATION OF CATULUS AND 
HoR TENSIUS. 


The manner, in which this refutation 
opens, is the moſt artful and conciliating that 
could well be imagined : indeed the whole of 
it is a perfect model of the kind, and has 
often been very cloſely copied by ſome of our 
moſt celebrated ſpeakers in the houſe of com- 
mons. As the queſtions, which CicERo 
had introduced at the cloſe of the preceding 
part, ſeem expreſſive of his ſurpriſe that the 
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people could for a moment heſitate in tlicir 
choice of a general, he proceeds by a very 
eaſy tranſition to examine the only cauſe to 
which he could aſcribe their ſuſpenſe. — 


* But,” ſays he, QuinTus CaTvuLus, 


a man of the greateſt honour, the trueſt pub. 
lic ſpirit, and diſtinguiſhed by you in the 
moſt glorious manner; and Quin'rus Hok- 
TENS1US likewiſe, who enjoys every accom- 


pliſhment of quality, fortune, virtue, and 


genius, differ from my ſentiments. Theſe 
are men whoſe opinions have had, and I own 
juſtly too in many reſpects, a prevaling in- 
fluence upon your deliberations. But on this 
occaſion, though you are ſenſible that I ſtrug- 
gle againſt the dictates of the braveſt and 
moſt eminent men in Rome; yet, fetting 
all dictates aſide, it is poſſible to come at 
truth from the very nature and reaſon of thc 
thing itſelf; and the more eaſily, as thoſe 
gentlemen admit all that I have ſtated to bc 
true, namely, that the war is neceſſary and 
important, and that Poux PE alone has all 
the great qualifications requiſite for the con- 
duct of it. 


But what is the argument of HoRT Ex- 


sus! He owns that, if every thing was to 
| be 
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be veſted in one man, PoE ought to be 
the man ; but he denies the firſt poſition with 
arguments now grown ſtale, and refuted by 
facts, more than by reaſoning. For you, 
HoRTENS1US! with all that command of ex- 
preſſion, with all thoſe powers of eloquence 
which you poſſeſs, ſpoke with authority, and 
dignity a great deal in the ſenate againſt Au- 
Lus GaBINIvs, a brave Roman, when he 
brought in a law fpr putting the war againſt 
: the pirates into the hands of one general ; 


and you declaimed from this very place with 
N great violence againſt that law. But, good 
$ heavens ! if, at that time, your authority 


the preſervation and true intereſts of their 
country, ſhould we at this day have been in 
poſſeſſion of immortal glory and univerſal 


of this empire, when the ambaſſadors, the 
prætors, and the quæſtors of the Roman 
people were taken priſoners ;—when we 
were cut off from all communication, either 
public or private, with all our provinces, 
for the neceſſary ſupply of provifions ;—when 
the ſeas were infeſted and blocked up in ſuch 
a manner, as to render it impoſſible to guard 
tither the property of individuals, or the in- 

tereſt 


had prevailed more with the Romans than 


empire ? What did you imagine was become 


15 


41 
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tereſt of the whole?” ? . . . . The orator 
here enlarges on the diſgrace as well as ca- 
lamity of the empire, while thus expoſed to 
piratical depredations; and concludes his ac- 
count of ſuch diſtreſſes with obſerving, yet, 
even at that time, Roman magiſtrates could, 

without a bluſh, mount this roſtrum, left by 
your fathers as a monument of their glory by 
tea, and by them ornamented with naval 
ſpoils, and maritime trophies.” As this re- 
mark muſt have ſtung Hor TENs1vs to the 
quick, CicERo takes care immediately to 
quality the ſeverity of it by adding; the 
Romans were ſenſible, HoRTENSIUS! that 
when you, and ſuch of your friends as were 
of the ſame opinion, delivered your ſentiments, 
you delivered them with an honeſt intention : 
but while they gave you a due degree of credit 
for your integrity, they choſe rather to revenge 
their own injuries, than to obey your dictates. 

* herefore one law, one man, one year deli- | 
vered us not only from this miſery and infa- 
my, but effectually proved to all nations, that 
we were the lords of the univerſe, and retain- 

ed the empire of the earth and ſcas. 


The orator makes uſe of the ſame addreſs 
in his reply to CaTuLus, “ It remains, 
ſays 
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fays he, that I ſhould take ſome notice of 
the opinion of CaTuLus, who put the queſ- 
tion, that, F all your hopes were centered in 
PomPEY;, # whom could you, in any mourn 
ful event that might happen to his perſon, 
have recourſe ? Great and glorious was the 
reward his virtue and dignity then received, 
when you almoſt unanimouſly called out, that 
in ſuch an event he himſelf ſhould be the man, 
on whom you - would caſt your eyes, iu whom 
you would reſt your hopes. And, indeed, he 
is a man of ſuch a character, that no charge is 
ſo great, no undertaking ſo difficult, but that 
his wiſdom can direct, his integrity guard, 
and his courage ſurmount it. But, in this 
point, Jam of an opinion diametrically oppo- 
ſite to his: for, I think, the ſhorter and more 
uncertain human life is, the more our country 
ought to avail herſelf, while the Gods permit, 
of the life and virtues of the beſt and greateſt 
TRE ION.” ¾ » 


CicERo comes next to conſider the grand 
objection urged by CaTUuLvUs againſt the 
granting of any new powers to POMPEY, as 
being an unconſtitutional and an unpreceden- 
" ted meaſure. He proves to the people by a 
variety of hiſtorical facts, that, in peace, their 

torefathers 
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forefathers always followed precedents ; but 
that; in war, they attended only to their inte- 
reſt, and varied their counſels and eonduct 
according to the unexpected exigencies of their 
ſituation, He ſhews how fortunate for the 
Roman empire the diſregard of precedents had 
already proved in all the extraordinary pro- 


motions of Po MPE himſelf. The laws had 


been repeatedly diſpenſed with in his favour ; 
and the reſpect paid to his talents, not to his 
years, nor to the opinions of thoſe who oppo- 
ſed him, had been the ſalvation of the ſtate :— 


it had given dignity to Rome and ſafety to the 


world. This gives the orator an opportunity 
of exhibiting PomrEy's merits in ſome new 
points-of view, and ſhewing, as he fays, that 
general's greatneſs, not only in the light of 
bis own virtues, but the vices of other com- 
manders. Then turning to the tribune, who 
had made the motion for PomyEey's appoint- 
ment, he thus prepares the cloſe of his per- 
ſuaſive harangue. 


Tur PERORATION. 


7 Having ſaid thus much, in the firſt place, 
Caius MaxrLivus! I give my moſt hearty 


aſſent to your law, your endeavours, and opi- 
I nion: 


vho 


int- | 


per- 


Jace, 
earty 
| op1- 
nion: 
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nion: in the next place, I conjure you, as 
you value the happineſs of Rome, not to ſuf- 
fer any attack, any menaces to daunt or drive 
you from your purpoſe, As you ſeem to have 
ſpirit and reſolution, and are here backed by 
ſuch a multitude of Romans, once more zea- 
lous for committing a general war into the 
hands of their former favourite ; what is there 
either in the meaſure itſelf, or in your intereſt 
to carry it through, that you ought to doube 
of? For my part, whatever I poſleſs by labour 
or induſtry, by natural or acquired talents, by 
the ſignal favours of the Roman people, and 
by this prætorian power ;—whatever I can 
effect by my authority, character, and reſolu- 
tion; J make it all over to you and to the 
Romans for carry ing this point. 


„ atteſt all the Gods, and chiefly thoſe 
who preſide over this ſacred tribunal, thoſe 
powers who can read the intentions of the pa- 
triot breaſt, that I have not undertaken this 
part from any perſon's ſolicitation, from any 
deſign of courting Po Es favour, from a 
view to any future protection which I thought 
mother man's greatneſs might afford me in the 
hour of danger, nor from the proſpect of any 


Additional honour to myſelf. 1 know that the 
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ſhield of innocence can eaſily repel the attacks 
of danger; and that I can attain to honour 
neither through one man's means, nor from 
my exertions upon any particular occaſion in 
this place, but from a perſeverance in the la- 
borious purſuits of my life, crowned by your 
favour. | 


Therefore, Romans! do I affirm, that 
the part, which I have undertaken in this 
cauſe, was undertaken with a view to the good 
of my country ; and fo faram I from even the 
leaſt appearance of having purſued any private 
intereſt of my own, that I can eaſily perceive 
I am now to encounter a great deal of malice, 
partly concealed and partly avowed, which I 
might have avoided, yet from which you may 
hereafter derive ſome benefit. But cloathed 
with this dignity, and ſenſible as I was of 
your favours, I determined, Romans! to preter 
your ſentiments, the honour of my country, 
the ſafety of our provinces, and the preſerva- 
tion of our allies, to every ſelfiſh view, and 
every partial intereſt.” 


To theſe examples of what is called delibe- 
rative eloquence, taken from two of the molt 


illuſtrious orators of antiquity, I ſhall add a 
ſpecimen 
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ſpecimen of the language of debate in our own 
houſe of commons. I muſt at the ſame time, 
recommend to the pupil a frequent and atten- 
tive peruſal of the beſt reports of our parlia- 
mentary proceedings not only as admirable 
productions of genius, but as ſources of the 
moſt uſeful and important information. 


Six JOHN ST. AUBIN's SPEECH FOR 
REPEALING THE SEPTENNIAL ACT. 


% MR. SPEAKER, 


THE ſubject matter of this debate is of 
luch importance, that I ſhould be aſhamed to 
return to my electors, without endeavouring, 
in the beſt manner I am able, to declare pub- 
licly the reaſons which induce me to give my 
moſt ready aſſent to this queſtion. 


The people have an unqueRtionalle right 
to frequent new parliaments by ancient uſage : 
and this uſage has been confirmed by ſeveral 
laws, . . . . Progreſſively made by our anceſa 
tors as often as they found it neceſſary to inſiſt 
on this eſſential privilege, 


” a 


*© Parliaments were generally annual, but 


never continued longer than three years, till 


| Ba the 
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the remarkable reign of HENRY VIII. He, 
Sir, was a prince of unruly appetites, and of 
an arbitrary will : he was impatient of every 
reſtraint : the laws of God and man fell equal. 
ly a ſacrifice, as they ſtood in the way of his 
avarice, or diſappointed his ambition: he, 


therefore, introduced long parliaments, becauſe | 


he very well knew, that they would become 
the proper inſtruments of both ; and what a 
flaviſh obedience they paid to all his meaſures 
is ſufficiently known. 


If we come to the reign of CyarLEs I. 
we muſt acknowledge him to be a prince of a 
contrary temper; . . . . but he was led from 
his natural diſpoſition by ſycophants and flat- 
terers 2 they adviſed him to neglect the calling 
of frequent new parliaments ; and therefore 
by not taking the conſtant ſenſe of his people 
on what he did, he was worked up into fo 
high a notion of prerogative, that the com- 
mons, in order to reſtrain it, obtained that in- 
dependent, fatal power, which at laſt unhap- 
pily brought him to his tragical ene. 


„ CHARLES II. naturally took a ſurfeit of 


parliaments in his father's time, and was there- 


fore extremely deſirous to lay them aſide. 
nne | * 
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But this was a ſcheme impracticable. How- 
ever, in effect, he did ſo; for he obtained a 
parliament, which, by its long duration, like 
an army of veterans, became ſo exactly diſci- 
plined to his own meaſures, that they knew no 
other command but from that perſon who gave 
them their pay. This was a ſafe and moſt in- 
genious way of enſlaving a nation. It was 
very well known, that arbitrary power, if 
open and avowed, would never prevail here. 
The people were therefore amuſed with the 
ſpecious form of their ancient conſtitution :; 
it exiſted, indeed, in their fancy; but, like a 
mere phantom, had no ſubſtance nor reality in 
it; for the power, the authority, the dignity 
of parliaments were wholly loſt. This was 
that remarkable parliament which ſo juſtly ob- 
tained the opprobrious name of the PENS1LON- 
PARLIAMENT ; and was the model from 


which, I believe, ſome later parliaments have 


been exactly copied. 


At the time of the Revolution, the peo- 
ple made a freſh claim of their ancient privi- 
leges; and as they had ſo lately experienced 
the misfortune of long and ſervile parliaments, 
It was then declared, that they ſhould be held 
frequently. But, it ſeems their full meaning 

L1z was 
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was not uuderſtood by this declaration; and 
therefore, as in every new ſettlement, the in- 
tention of all paxties ſhould be ſpecifically ma- 
nifeſted, the parhament never ceaſed ſtruggling 
with the crown, till the #r:eanzal law was ob- 
tained : the preamble of it is extremely full 
and ſtrong ; and in the body of the bill you 
will find the word declared before enacted, by 
which I apprehend, that though this law did 
not immediately take place at the time of the 
Revolution, it was certainly intended as decla- 
ratory of their firſt meaning, and therefore 
ſtands a part of that original contract, under 
which the conſtitution was then ſettled. His 
majeſty's title to the crown is primarily deri- 
ved from that contract; and if, upon a review, 
there ſhall appear to be any deviations from it, 


we ought to treat them as ſo many injuries 
done to that title. 


„ But, Sir, I think the manner, in which 
the Septennial Law was firſt introduced, is a 
very ſtrong reaſon why it ſhould be repealcd. 
People, in their fears, have very often recourle 
to deſperate expedients, which, if not diſcon- 
tinued in ſeaſon, will themſelves prove fatal 
to that conſtitution, which they were meant to 


ſecure. Such 1s the nature of the Septennial 
Law; 
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Law: it was intended only as a preſervative 


| againſt a temporary inconvenience : the incon- 

venience is removed, but the miſchievous ef- 
: fects ſtill continue, for it not only altered the 
: conſtitution of parliaments, but it extended 
1 that ſame parliament beyond its natural dura- 
7 tion ; and therefore carries this moſt unjuſt 
y implication with it, That your may, at any 
19 time, uſurp the moſt indubitable, the moſt eſe 
uy ſential privilege of the people, I mean that of 
X chuſing their own repreſentatives. A prece- 
5 dent of ſuch a dangerous conſequence, of ſo 
bs tatal a tendency, that I think it would be a 
155 reproach to our ſtatute-book, if that law was 


my longer to ſubſiſt, which might record it to 
poſterity | 


This is a ſeaſon of virtue and public ſpi- 
rit, Let us take advantage of it to repeal 
thoſe laws which infringe our liberties, and to 
ch introduce ſuch as may reſtore the vigour of ous 
ancient conſtitution. 


Human nature is ſo very corrupt, that 
all obligations loſe their force unleſs they are 
frequently renewed.—Long parliaments be- 
come therefore independent of the people, and 

L1 3 when 
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when they do ſo, there always happens a moſt 
dangerous dependence elſewhere. 


Long parliaments give the miniſter an 
opportunity of getting acquaintance with 
members, —of practiſing his ſeveral arts to 
win them into his ſchemes. This muſt be the 
work of time. Corruption is of ſo baſe a na- 
ture, that at firſt ſight it is extremely ſhock- 
ing.—Hardly any one has ſubmitted to it all 


at once.——His diſpoſition muſt be previouſly 


underſtood : the particular bait muſt be found 
out with which he is to be allured ; and, after 


all, it is not without many ſtruggles that he 


ſurrenders his virtue. Indeed, there arc ſome, 
who will at once plunge themſelves into any 
baſe action; but the generality of mankind are 
of a more cautious nature, and will proceed 
only by leiſurely degrees. One or two, per- 
haps, have deſerted their colours the firſt cam- 
paign : ſome have done it a ſecond :—but a 
great many, who have not that eager diſpoli- 
tion to vice, will wait till a third, For this 
reaſon, ſhort parliaments have been leſs cor- 
rupt than long ones : they are obſerved, like 
ſtreams of water, always to grow more im- 
pure, the greater diſtance they run from the 
„fountain-head.“ 


POSSIBLE 
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POSSIBLE OBJECTIONS REFUTED, 


] am aware, it may be ſaid, that /requent 
new parliaments will produce frequent new ex- 
pences ; but I think quite the contrary : I am 
really of opinion that it will be a proper re- 
medy againſt the evil of bribery at elections, 
eſpecially as you have provided ſo wholeſome 
2law to co-operate on theſe occaſions. 


* Bribery at elections, whence did it ariſe? 
Not from country gentlemen, for they are ſure 
of being choſen without it; it was, Sir, the 
invention of wicked and corrupt miniſters, 
who have, from time to time, led weak 


princes into ſuch deſtructive meaſures, that 


they did not dare to rely upon the natural re- 
preſentation of the people. Long parlia- 
ments, Sir, firſt introduced bribery, becauſe 
they were worth purchaſing at any rate.— 
Country gentlemen, who have only their pri- 
vate fortunes to rely upon, and have no mer- 


cenary ends to ſerve, are unable to oppoſe it, 


elpecially if at any time the public treaſure 


ſhould be unfaithfully ſquandered away to 


corrupt their boroughs. Country gentlemen, 
indeed, may make ſome weak efforts ; but 
Ll 4 AS 
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as they generally prove unſucceſsful, and the 
time of a freſh ſtruggle is at ſo great a dif. 
tance, they at laſt grow faint in the diſpute, 
give up their country for loſt, and retire in 
defpair, —Deſpair naturally produces indo- 
lence, and that is the proper diſpoſition for 
ſlavery.—Minifters of ſtate underſtand this 
very well, and are therefore unwilling to 
awaken the nation out of its lethargy by fre- 


quent elections. They know, that the ſpirit 


of liberty, like every other virtue of the 
mind, 1s to be kept alive only by conſtant ac- 
tion that it is impoſſible to enflave this na- 
tion, while it is perpetually upon its guard. 
Let country gentlemen then, by having fre- 
quent opportunities of exerting themſelves, 
be kept warm and active in their contention 
for the public good. This will raiſe that zeal 
and ſpirit, which will at laſt get the better of 


thoſe undue influences, by which the officers |} 
of the crown, though unknown to the ſeveral | 


boroughs, have been able to ſupplant country 
gentlemen of great characters and fortune, 


who live in their neighbourhood. —1 do not 

ſay this upon idle ſpeculation only. -I live 
in a country where it is too well known ; and | 
I appeal to many gentlemen in the houſe, to 


more out of it, (and who are ſo for this very 
3 reaſon) 


times 
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reaſon) for the truth of my aſſertion. Sir, 


it is a ſore, which has long been eating into 


the moſt vital part of our conſtitution ; and 


| hope the time will come when you will 
probe it to the bottom.---For if a miniſter 
ſhould ever gain a corrupt familiarity with 
our boroughs ;---if he ſhould keep a regiſter 
of them̃ in his cloſet ; and, by ſending down 
his treaſury a ſhould procure a ſpu- 
rious repreſentation of the people, the off- 
ſpring of his corruption, who will be at all 
to reconcile and juſtify the moſt 
contradictory meaſures of his adminiſtration, 
and even to vote every crude, indigeſted dream 
of their patron into a law ;—if the mainte- 
nance of his power ſhould become the ſole 
object of their attention, and they ſhould be 
guilty of the moſt violent breach of parlia- 
mentary truſt, by giving the king a diſcre- 
tionary liberty of taxing the people without 
limitation or controul, the laſt fatal compli- 
ment they can pay to the crown ;—if this 
ſhould ever be the unhappy condition of this 
nation; the people, indeed, may complain; 
but the doors of that place, where their com- 


plaints ſhould be heard, will for ever be _ 


againſt them.“ 
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Tue PERORATION, 


Our diſeaſe, I fear, is of a complicated 
nature; and I think that this motion is wiſely 
intended to remove the firſt and principal diſ— 
order. — Give the people their ancient right of 
frequent new elections: that will reſtore the 
decayed authority of parliaments, and will put 
the conſtitution into a natural condition of 
working out her own cure.—vlr, upon the 
whole, I am of opinion, that 1 cannot expreſs 
a greater zeal for his majeſty, for the liberties 
of the people, or the honour and dignity of 
this houſe, than by ſeconding the motion 
which the honourable gentleman has made 
you.” 


OF THE JUDICIAL KIND. 


The eloquence of the bar is ſtill more ſpa- 


ring of ornament than the deliberative kind, 
and more cautious to avoid the leaſt appear 
ance of art. It does not admit of any pomp 
of language, any declamatory flouriſhes, any 
affectation of wit, any ſallies of unſeaſonable 
_ 
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pleaſantry. It diſavows as ſpurious all vul- 
gar intermixture of loquacity and impudence ; 
its ſtyle is modeſt, manly, ſerious, and digni- 
fied. Kegardleſs of applauſe, it aſpires to 
the nobler end of producing conviction, If 
at any time it has recourſe to the paſſions, 
their aid 1s called in only to excite indigna- 


tion at ſome malignant attack upon innocence 


and virtue, or to ſhew that the great body of 
ſociety, that human nature itſelf has ſuffered 
an outrage in the action for which it demands 
Juſtice. 


It is not in the remains of antiquity, how- 


ever valuable, that we are to look for the beſt 


models of this ſpecies of compoſition. Moſt 


of the Greek pleadings, which have come 


down to our times, are purely of the delibera- 
live kind. The courts of juſtice in Greece 
were little better than popular aſſemblies, in 
which equity and natural reaſon ſupplied the 
place of law, and where the judges were more 
remarkable for ſeverity and integrity, than for 
learning and penetration.“ The want of a 
preciſe rule to guide them in their deciſions 


* See PoTTER's Antiquities, Vol. I. and DzninaA's Revo- 
lutions of Literature. 


left 
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left them more expoſed to the artifice of the 
ſpeaker, who had an opportunity of giving 
a greater {cope to his talents than is conſiſtent 
with the accurate inveſtigation of truth, and 
a ſtrict adherence to written laws. For this 
reaſon, the ſpeeches of Lys1as and Hypx- 
RIDES, and even the judicial orations of DE- 
MOSTHENES himſelf, had they been all pre- 
ſer ved to us, would not be conſidered as exact 
patterns of the manner of ſpeaking, which is 
adapted to the preſent ſtate of our bar. With 
us, this field of eloquence is limited to law 
and ſtatute. The advocate has always lying 
before him the line, the ſquare, and the com- 
paſs, which it is his principal buſineſs to be 
continually applying to the ſubjects under de- 
bate. His fancy is therefore chained down; 
nor muſt he indulge his genius in that high, 
vehement tone, which characterized the firſt 
of Grecian orators, and which was very pro- 
per in ſpeaking as he did, to a multitude.* 


The 


The number of judges in Gre ece, who preſided at every 
trial, whether of a civil or criminal nature, was commonly ſo 
great as to form a ſort of popular aſſembly. The famous 
tribunal of the Areopagus conſiſted of at leaſt fifty judges; 
and ſome authors make it to conſiſt of a great many more. 
When Socxarks was condemned, by what court it is uncer- 
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The practice of the Roman bar was not 


leſs favourable to the perverſion of judicial 
eloquence. 'The ſmall importance of legal 
knowledge, and the diſorderly ſtate of civil 


juriſprudence, even in the moſt flouriſhing 


periods of the republic, are admitted by CI- 


cERO; and his own example may ſatisfy us 
of the unbounded latitude granted to every 
pleader in his ſtrain of oratory. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder that, where ſuch pomp, ſuch 
vehemence, and ſuch paſſionate declamation 
were allowed, they ſhould often baMe truth 
and plain ſenſe, and render contemptible the 
more ſterile obſervers of the forms of law. 
But however great CIcERO's ſucceſs was in 
his own time, and however brilliant his ora- 
tory appears on every ſubject, yet an imita- 
tion of his manner of pleading would now be 
deemed not only injudicious, but abſolutely 
inadmiſſible. In the addreſs with-which he 
opens his ſubject, and the inſinuation he em- 
ploys for gaining the favour of -the judges ; 
in the diſtin& arrangement of his facts; in 
tain, we are informed that no fewer than 280 voted againſt 
him, The influence of this circumſtance on- the ſtyle of the 


pleaders in ſuch courts is well deſcribed by Dr. BLArk in his 
twenty-eighth Lecture, from which I have taken the above 


remark. * 


the 
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the gracefulneſs of his narration ; in the con- 
duct and expoſition of his arguments, he may, 
and, as Dr. BLAIR juſtly obſerves, he ought 
to be imitated : but one who ſhould copy him 
alſo in his exaggeration and amplifications, 
in his diffuſs and pompous declamation, and 
in his attempts to move the paſſions, would 
make himſelf almoſt as ridiculous at any mo- 
dern bar, as if he ſhould appear there in the 
toga of a Roman lawyer. 


As my deſign here 1s not to lay down in- 
| ſtructions how to form the accompliſhed 
pleader, but to give the pupil juſt ideas of the 
principles of eloquence in general, and of the 
different characters of ſtyle, it would be fo- 
reign to my purpoſe to enter into farther de- 
| tails on what can only concern a particular 
profeſſion. Any young gentleman deſigned 
for the bar will find a ſummary of excellent 
remarks on judicial cloquence in Dr. BLaiR's 
twenty-cighth Lecture, which I have already 
quoted. With reſpect to a courſe of profeſ- 
fional reading, he cannot follow a better 
guide than the late Lord ASHBURTON, 
whoſe letter on the ſubject to a young Tem- 
plar has been publiſhed a few years fince. 


ON 


E 


ON THE FUNCTIONS OF AN ORA. 
TOR, AND THE SEVERAL PARTS 
OF A REGULAR SPEECH. 


Quid dicat, et quo loco, et quo modo. CICERO. 


„All the functions of an orator, or the eſſen- 


tial particulars to which he muſt attend, are 
reduced by CI ERO to three heads, invention, 
diſpoſition, and expreſſion, Whatever ſubject 
the orator undertakes to diſcuſs, he muſt firſt 
fix upon the things he is to ſay quid dicat, 
then place them in due order quo /oco, and 
laſtly expreſs them with propriety 9 modo. 
As to the firſt of theſe, all the rules laid down 
in the ancient treatiſes of rhetoric, are rather 
thowy than uſeful : no art can ſupply the 
want of genius, fancy, and common ſenſe, 
on which iavention depends. With reſpect 
to the third function of the orator as far as re- 


lates to the proper choice of words and the 


judicious improvement of ſtyle, I have already 
pointed out the beſt guides, and referred to 
the beſt models. The only point therefore 
which remains here to be treated of, is d:/þ0- 
ion, or the art of arranging the ſeveral parts, 

furniſhed 
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furniſhed by invention, in ſuch a manner as 
is moſt ſuitable to the nature and intereſt of 
the ſubject in hand, 


Every work, in order to be complete, 
ſhould have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. A regular ſpeech, therefore, muſt have 
an exordium, or introduction, to prepare the 
minds of the hearers ; then ſhould follow the 
narrations or proofs ; and laſt of all a per- 
oration, or concluſion of ſome kind, to inti- 
mate, that the orator has ſaid every thing he 
thought neceſlary, and that his diſcourſe is 
brought to a cloſe.* This diviſion is adapted 
to the natural train of our ideas and language; 
but rhetoricians have, with minuter ſubtlety, 
diſſected a ſpeech into fix parts, namely, the 
exordium ; the Nate, and general heads of the 
ſubject; the narration or explication ; the 
reaſoning or arguments; the addreſs to the 
faſhions ; and, laſtly the per-oration.F It is 
neceflary to take fome notice of each. 


1. THE ExXO0RDIUM.—The effect of firſt 
impreſſions being a matter of the greateſt im- 


* Principes de la litterature, tom. iv. 
+ Dr: Brags Lect. xxxi. 
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portance, no part of a ſpeech has been diſcuſ- 
{ed with ſo much exactneſs, or reduced to 


ſuch preciſe rules as the exordium. The 


maſters of the art ſay, that the introduction 


ſhould aim at conciliating the good-will, the 
attention, and the docility of the hearers. A 
due regard ſhould certainly be paid to theſe 


three particulars during the whole ſpeech ; 
but, in the exordium, they are of ſingular 
moment, as by it we gain the moſt defirable 
aſcendency over the minds of thoſe to whom 
we addreſs ourſelves. 


In order to conciliate the good-will of the 
audience, ſays Dr. BLAIR, topics may be 
taken from the particular ſituation of the 
ſpeaker himſelf, or of his client; from the 
character or behaviour of his antagoniſts con- 
traſted with his own ; from the nature of the 
queſtion, as cloſely connected with the inte- 
reſt of the hearers; and, in general, from 
the modeſty and good intention, with which 
the ſpeaker enters upon his ſubject.“ A 
great variety of examples to illuſtrate each of 


— 


Lect. 31,---See alſo the firſt chapter of the fourth book 


_d Quixr1Liax's Inſtitutes. 
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theſe remarks will be found in Cie ERO's 
orations. 


The attention of the hearers is to be raiſed 
by giving them ſome hints of the importance, 
dignity, or novelty of the ſubject; or ſome 
favourable view of the clearneſs, the preciſion, 
and the brevity of the propoſed method of 
diſcuſſing it. Almoſt all the ſpeeches of 
DEeMosSTHENESs open in a manner admirably 
calculated to awaken attention; and that at- 
tention is not afterwards diſappointed. 


. 

But the g reateſt effort of art and genius in 
an exordium is to render the hearers docile 
and open to perſuaſion, when they are under 
the ſtrong reſtraint of contrary prejudices, 
Their minds are then to be gradually weaned 


from every unfavourable prepoſſeſſion, and. 


their obſtinacy is to be ſubdued not by open 
attacks, but by the melting influence of in- 
ſinuation and addreſs. Cicero's celebrated 
oration for Milo begins in this manner: 
the ſtrain of irony, with which he enters 
upon his defence of LIGARIUs is allo wel 
adapted to the fame end: but the introduc- 
tion to his ſecond ſpeech againſt the agrarian 


Jaw. is a maſter- piece of the kind. Such 
| laws 
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laws for the diviſion of conquered lands 


among the citizens had often been propoſed ; 
and were always greedily received by the 
pegple. CrceRo had lately been made con- 
ſul by their intereſt, and his firſt attempt 


was to make them reject this law. The ſub- 


ject was extremely delicate, as by oppoſing 
the meaſure, he riſked that popularity to which 
he was indebted for the higheſt honours in the 


ſtate. He begins with acknowledging all the 


favours which he had received from the peo- 
ple; in preference to the nobility. He pro- 
feſſes himſelf the creature of their power, and 
of all men the moſt engaged to promote their 
intereſt. He declares that he held himſelf to 
be the conſul of the people; and that he 
would always glory in preſerving the charac- 
ter of a popular magiſtrate. But to be popu- 
lar, he obſerves, is an ambiguous word. He 
underſtood it to import a ſteady attachment to 
the real intereſt of the people, to their liberty, 
their eaſe, and their peace; but by ſome, he 
law, it was abuſed, and made a cover to 
their own ſelfiſh and ambitious deſigns. In 
this manner he begins to draw gradually near- 
er to his purpoſe of attacking the meaſure, 
but ſtill with great management and reſerve. 
He proteſts, that he is far from being an ene- 
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my to agrarian laws: he gives the higheſt 
praiſes to the GRACCH1, thoſe zealous pa- 
trons of the people; and affures them, that 
when he firſt heard that a law of that nature 
was preparing by RuLLus, one of their tri- 
bunes, he had reſolved to ſupport it, if he 
found it for their intereſt ; but that, upon 
examining it, he found it calculated to eſta- 
bliſh a dominion that was inconſiſtent with 
liberty, and to aggrandize a few men at the 
expenſe of the public. He then terminates 
his exordium with telling them, that he is 
going to give his reaſons for being of this 
opinion; but that it his reaſons ſhall not 
ſatisfy them, he will give up his own opin- 
jon, and embrace theirs,* 


STATEMENT AND DIVISION OF THE 
SUBJECT.—The exordium is naturally fol- 
lowed by a. clear ſtatement of the queſtion, 
and by a diſtinct and conciſe expoſition of 
the end which the orator has in view. He 


» The critical analyſis of this famous exordium is taken 


from Dr. Br.aik's twenty-ſeventh Lecture. A more com- 


plete idea of it cannot be given without recourſe to the origi- 
nal utſelfl. The ſpeech which SHAKESPERE puts into the 
mouth of Mark AnTHony over C=saR's dead body is an- 
ether maſterpiece of artful inſinuation. | 
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then divides his ſpeech, if neceſſary into two 
or more parts, according to the main points 
of debate, and the method he propoſes to 
purſue in diſcuſſing them. The ſtiffneſs or 
formality of ſuch a mode of proceeding 1s 
more than counterbalanced by other advan- 
tages. It has a great appearance of candour, 
in not attempting to conceal the orator's in- 
tentions, but fairly and boldly ſtating what 
he undertakes to prove. 'The heads, to 
which he thus reduces his ſpeech, are alſo 
great helps to the memory and recollection of 
the hearer: they ſerve to fix his attention: 
they enable him to keep pace with the pro- 
greſs of the diſcourſe : they give him pauſes 
and reſting places, where he can reflect on 
what has been ſaid, and look forward to 
what is to follow. The concluſion of each 
head, ſays QUINTILIAN, is a relief to the 
bearers ; juſt as, upon a journey, the mile- 
ſtones, which are ſet up on the road, ſerve to 
diminiſh the traveller's fatigue. For we are 
always pleaſed with ſeeing our labour begin to 
een; and, by calculating how much remains, 
we are ſtirred up to finiſh our taſk more cheer- 
fully. * 


* See Dr. BLAIR's thirty- firſt Lecture; and the fourth and 


fifth chapters of Quinnlian's Inſtitutes. 
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TAE NARRATION.— The eſſential quali- 
ties of narration having been fully diſcuſſed, 
and illuſtrated by examples, in a former part 
of this work, I ſhall only recommend to 
ſuch ſtudents as may be deſigned for the bar, 
the farther peruſal of Cictro's account of 
the murder of CLopivs by Mito. We 
have not a finer ſpecimen of the artifice of 
Judicial narration. 


THE ARGUMENTS OR PROOFS.—l need 
not repeat what I have before quoted from 
the Abbe BaTTEuUx on the difference be- 
tween oratorical and logical arguments. But 
I muſt introduce here his abridgment of CI- 
CERO and QUINTILIAN's directions for 
arranging thoſe arguments to the beſt advan- 
tage, ** The orator,” ſays he, ** has two 
things to bring about by his proofs, namely, 
to eſtabliſh his propoſition by employing 
every means that his cauſe can afford him; 
and to refute thoſe made uſe of by his adver- 
ſary, Sometimes he ſets out with refutation, 
if he perccives that his adverſary has already 
made a conſiderable impreſſion on the minds 
of the audicnce ; ſo that his awn proofs arc 
likely to be ill received, unleſs he can firſt re- 
move their prepoſleſſion, , , . , , 

6 In 


AN ORATOR, &c. " 


In the drawing up of the proofs, we are 
directed by rhetoricians to have an eye upon 
the marſhaling of an army : the moſt bold 


and vigorous are to be placed in the front 


rank, as it often happens that the whole ſuc- 
ceſs depends upon the firſt onſet. Another 
body of choſen troops are to be ſet apart, as 
a corps de reſerve, to give the finiſhing 


ſtroke, and make ſure of the victory. In 


the center are to be diſtributed ſuch whoſe 
courage and abilities are ſomewhat doubtſul; 
ſo that if they are not diſpoſed of themſelves 
to move forward to the fight, they may, by 
virtue of this poſition, be puſhed on by thoſe 
behind. All this appears very juſt in ſpecu- 
lation; but it is frequently found, that mat- 
ters require a very different arrangement, 
when we come to take the field. Every ſub. 
ject has its proper rules, and it depends on 
the orator's good ſenſe to diſcover theſe, and 
to follow them accordingly, Perſpicuity and 
exactneſs are, above all things, neceſſary. 


If a proof is too fine ſpun, it becomes weak 


and feeble; if too contracted, it loſes for 
want of reach and falls ſhort of its aim : as a 
redundancy of words would overload it; ſo 
extreme brevity would render it obſcure, and 
prevent it from exerting its full force. 
Mm 4 - £6: iſ 
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*« For my own part,” adds the Abbé, ] 
think the orator, in his proofs may be very 
aptly compared to a man running a race, 
You fee him continually bending towards the 
end of his courſe. He is borne forwards by 
his own weight, which acts in concert with 
the tenſion of his muſcles, and the motion of 
his feet, ſo that every part of him concurs in 
adding to his ſwiftneſs. . . . « Demos- 
THENES and CICERO are perfect models in 
this, as well as in the other parts of oratory. 
We join the career, and keep pace with them 
to the end. Our thoughts are carried away 
by the rapidity of theirs ; ; and though at 
times we loſe ſight of their proofs and rea- 
ſonings, yet we judge of their ſolidity from 
the canviction we feel 7 in us by 
them. | 


KRefutation requires a great deal of art, 
becauſe it is much more difficult to heal a 
wound than to make one. Sometimes con- 
tempt alone will be ſufficient to refute an ad- 


_—_—... . When the objection admits 


of a refutation in form, it is to be made by 
contrary arguments. Sometimes a 
ſtroke of wit may extinguiſh all the flame 
raiſed * the moſt animated — 
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THE PATHETIC PART. — The obſerva. 
tions already made on the inefficacy of rules, 


with regard to invention, are equally ap plica- 


ble to any precepts how to raiſe the paſſions. 
The ways to the heart are open only to ge- 
nius : they baffle all the efforts of plodding 
induſtry. 


THE PERORATION.,—This part of the 
ſubject is alſo anticipated by my remarks on 
the Conclufion of a Theme. x 


ON A JUST AND GRACEFUL DELIVERY, 


Nec 44 facundis gratia dictis. Oviv. 


I have made a diſtinct article of this part of 
Rhetoric, not, in order to enlarge on its ad- 
yantages, Which are ſo obvious that it would 
almoſt be arvinſult upon common ſenſe to en- 
ter into any proofs of them ; nor with a view 
of diſtinguiſhing my ſelf by any new precepts 
for its eaſier attainment, as, I think, we 
have already ſuch abundant helps of that kind 
that nothing more can be requiſite than the 
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aſſiſtance of a living inſtructor ; but to expreſs 
my ſurpriſe that parents who muſt readily ac- 
knowledge its importance, ſhould pay ſo 
little regard to it, in the education of their 
children. If a boy can but gueſs at, and 
hurry over, the words of a chapter in the bi- 
ble, or at beſt a paragraph in the newſpaper, 
or a young lady gabble over two or three 
pages of a novel, it is thought ſufficient ; dif. 
tinct utterance, juſt emphaſis, natural tones, 
and a correſponding expreſſiveneſs of counte- 


nance and geſtures being left entirely out of 


the queſtion. It is commonly ſuppoſed, that 
all theſe will come of themſelves, at a more 
advanced period, when there is the greateſt 
reafon to fear, that a ſtiffneſs or want of pli- 
ability in the organs of ſpeech, a vitiated car, 
and confirmed bad habits, muſt render ſuch 
accompliſhments almoſt unattainable. 


What can be more abſurd than to ſee 
young people put for whole years under the 
care of maſters, to learn to come in and go 
out of a room or to make and return a com- 
pliment in a becoming manner ; though at 
the fame time, it is left wholly to nature, or 
to common inſtinct, to give that propricty 
and addrets, ſo necellary to make a perſon 
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heard without ridicule or contempt, not only 
in public aſſemblies, but even in the narrow- 
er circles of private intercourſe ! It is pain- 
ful to dwell long upon ſelf-evident, though 
much neglected truths; I ſhall, therefore, 
conclude with a ſhort remark nearly in the 
words of CHESTERFIELD, that what I have 
ſaid is ſufficient for any reader of ſenſe and 
taſte ; and ten times more would not be ſufe 
ficient for thoſe who have neither. 
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ON THE STUDY or THE LATIN axy 
GREEK LANGVAGEs. 


Hæc ſtudia adoleſcentiam alunt, ſenectutem oblectant, ſecun- 


das res ornant, adverſis perfugium ac ſolatium præbent, 
delectant domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiſcum, 
peregrinantur, ruſticantur. 5 CiCERo, 


—— — . — q — 


4 


My deſign in theſe eſſays on foreign langu- 
ages being barely to trace the outlines of an 
academical plan, it cannot be expected, that 
I ſhould enlarge on the importance of each 
article, or enter into all the details neceſſary 
to obviate every poſſible objection. I hope, 
however, that the uniform deciſions of expc- 
rience in favour of thoſe ſtudies which I with 
to recommend, will have more weight with 
every ſenſible and unprejudiced parent, than the 
witticiſms, or the declamation of ſome mo- 
dern ſcribblers, who, with artful malignity, 
have endeavoured to bring into diſrepute ſuch 
qualifications as they themſelves were obvioul- 
ly deficient in. 


Parents, 
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Parents, indeed, of a truly cultivated taſte, 
who have experienced the benefits of a claſſi- 
cal education, do not want to be informed of 
the ineſtimable advantages, or of the exquiſite 
pleaſures which their children muſt derive 
from an intimate acquaintance with the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome. The ſordid 


and illiberal, on the other hand, cannot even 


by the cleareſt mode of expoſition, be made 
to conceive the utility of ſtudies the moſt im- 
portant object of which is to refine the taſte, 
harmonize the imagination, improve the un- 
derſtanding, and exalt the dignity of human 
nature. | 


My preſent hints, therefore, are princi- 
pally addreſſed to the votaries of faſhion, 
whoſe entire lives ſeem to be thrown away 
upon ſuperficial attainments, without once 
conſidering, that internal merit contributes 
moſt to the perfection of outward grace ; and 
that even natural parts, with the utmoſt ſhare 
of modern accompliſhments, will ſeldom en- 
able a Gentleman to make a reſpectable figure 
in well-bred company, if he is utterly deſti- 


tute of that ſpecies of liberality and rational 


refinement, which a judicial courſe of claſſi- 
cal inſtruction cannot fail to produce. 
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The following method I have found during 
the exerciſe of my profeſſion well calculated 
to promote ſo deſirable an end. 


The pupil being already ſuppoſed to have 
gone through Engliſh grammar, and, of 
courſe, to have acquired a competent know- 
| Tedge of the principles and explanatory parts 
of grammar in 'general, muſt confine his at- 
tention, in entering upon Latin, to the 
changes which the declinable words admit of, 
and to the rules of conſtruction, detached 
from the' tedious and perplexing details with 
which they are uſually accompanied, Of 
thoſe rules and of their application he will 
form clearer ideas, if he, at the ſame time, 
begins CoRDERY's Col/oqures, in which he 
will find them agreeably exemplified, and af- 
ter ſome progreſs, in which he muſt be accul- 
tomed to diſplay his attainments by tranſla- 
ting every day a ſmall portion of ELL1s's La. 
tin Exerciſes.“ 


* The plan of this little work is judicious and well exe- 


cuted. The author's reaſons for making any new attempt of 


the kind are ſtated in the preface with great -modeſty and can- 
dour. It has already been admitted into ſome of our public 
ſchools, arid ſeems likely to ſuperſede the uſe of CLARKE's, 
TuxxEx's, and the Erex Exerciſes, 
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It is unhappily too much the ſpirit of mo- 
f dern education to neglect the elementary parts, 
and by a rapid and premature advancement to 
give boys the appearances of extenſive learn- 
ing, without ever laying the neceſſary foun- 
| dation of valuable and permanent knowledge. 
The conſequences of ſuch ſuperficial methods 
are too obvious not to be eaſily conceived, 
and too fatal not to be dreaded and avoided. 


4 | muſt therefore infift on the propriety of 

f continuing the learner in Syntax, Corderius, 

d and Ellis, tillhe can give unequivocal proofs of 

h his being well-grounded in what. may be juſtly 

Jf called the fundamentals of the Latin tongue. 

ill He will then be able to proſecute his ſtudies 

1 without the pernicious aſſiſtance of literal 

* tranſlations, which the frenzy of innovation 

K. at firſt introduced; and which ignorance, 

if- difingenuity, or prejudice has ſince continued. 4 
{ 

la- | 


EuTRroeivus and JusTIN have been tranſ- 
lated by Mr. CLARERxE for the uſe of the 
lower forms, and are often read after CoRDE- 
RIUS. I am inclined to think, with Dr. 
Knox, and other experienced ſchool-maſters, 
that ſuch helps, by favouring indolence, muſt 
prevent the exertion, and conſequent growth 
of mental vigour. I alſo very much diſap- 

i prove 
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prove of the books themſelves, on account of 
their original defects. The firſt is merely a 
dry, chronological table of events ; and the 
other is the moſt wretched attempt at an uni- 
verſal hiſtory that was ever written, perhaps, 
in any language. I am not, therefore, appre- 
henſive of incurring the cenſure of any man 
of taſte by rejecting both, and introducing in 
their ſtead Selectæ e profanis Scriptoribus Hi: 
toriæ, which, beſides the entertainment they 
afford, and the moral leſſons they agreeably 
inculcate, contain excellent models of Latin 
purity and elegance. 


When the ſtudent has made ſome profici- 
ency in the Select, and in his Latin exerciſes, 
he may begin Gree#, obſerving the method 
which I have before recommended at his en- 
trance upon Latin, that is to ſay, confining 
his attention at firſt to the variations of the 
declinable parts, and to the rules of conſtruc- 
tion, exemplified in ſome chapters of the 
Greek Tefiament, 1ctect ſentences from Xt» 
NOPHON, and a few of the eaſieſt of Luci- 
AN's Dialogues, He will alſo derive confi- 
derable advantage from Mr. HuNTING- 
FORD'S judicious Introduction to the writing 


of Greek. I need not repeat what I have ſaid 


3 | on 
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on the neglect of fundamentals, and on the y 
bad effects of uſing literal tranſlations to give i 


boys the appearance of a rapid progreſs in 1 
Luin: the ſame remarks are equally applica- j 
| ble to the ſtudy of Greek, or of any other 4 
language. The pupil ſhould therefore be 4 
i 5 continued in Hunting ford and Lucian, till he 9 
1 can tranſlate both with ſome degree of eaſe and 
a exactneſs, and with no other help than that 
7 of his Grammar and Lexicon. 
Y „ 3 4 *7 
n The Latin and Greek proſodies ſhould next 


be ſtudied, and the rules of verſifcation in both 


„ 


i- Any ignorance in this reſpect is the leſs ex- 
8, culable, as a competent knowledge of pro- 
0d 


{ody may be acquired in a month or two, with 
great eaſe, and-very little interruption of the 
8 pupil's other ſtudies. Ovip's Metamor phoſes 
and HoMER's {rad ſhould then be read, in 
addition to the Selectæ and Lucian, for at 
leaſt ſix months. As ſoon as the learner be- 
comes expert in ſcanning and accounting for 


os the rules of quantity, give him tranſpoſitions 
11- of Latin and Greek verſes to be reduced to 
Gs their former poetical order. Such exerciſes 
oy are infinitely preferable to the common prac- 
al 


nice of writing what are very properly called 
Nan non- 
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nonſenſe verſes, which are juſt as ſtupid and 
as unimproving as their name implies. When 
he is ſet to make verſes of his own, do not 
deny him the uſe of a Gradus ad Parnaſſum, 
and of MorELL's Theſaurus Grace Poeſees. 
Theſe books will aſſiſt, not relax his efforts; 
and we ſhould always avoid, but more eſpeci- 
ally in the introductory parts of literature, 
the equally dangerous extremes of favouring 
indolence, and leaving genius to ſtruggle 
with unneceſſary difficulties. 


The courſe of Latin and Greek ſtudies 
muſt now be regulated not only with a view 
to improve and perfect the learner in thoſe 
languages, but alſo to methodize and diſcri- 
minate his ideas; to arrange in proper order 
the materials of knowledge; and to form 
his taſte for compoſition. The attainment 
of theſe important ends will be greatly facili- 
tated by reading the claſſies in the following 
order: 


FaBLES.— In Greet, thoſe which are 
aſcribed to sor; and in Latin, the elegant 
compoſitions of Pf DUS. 


0 5 Pas- 


mJ >» 2 


TYNE WI. 
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PasTORALS.—In Gree#, the Idyls of 
THEOCRITUS, Moscuvs, and Bion: in 
Latin, the Eclogues of VIRGII. 


Epic PotETRY.—In Gree, HoukER's 
Iliad and Odyſſey: in Latin, VirGiL's 


Eneis. 


Lyric and ELEGIAC PoE TRY. — In 
Greek, AN AcREON and PI ND AR: in Latin, 
HoRacEe's Odes and Epodes; and the com- 
mon ſelections from TiBuLLUs and Ovip. 


TRAGEDY and CouE DV. — In Greek, 
Eschyvlus, SorHocLEs, EURIPIDES, and 
ARISTOPHANES : in Latin, PLAurus and 
TERENC E. 


Dip Acric PotTRY.—In Greek, HRE- 
$10D: in Latin, VID A's Art of Poetry; 
Horace's Satires, Epiſtles, and Art of Poe- 
try; the Georgics of VIX OIL; the Satires 
of JuvENAL and PERs1vus ; the philoſophi- 
cal poem of LuckeT1vs, and the very inge- 
nious refutation of it, under the title of Anti- 
Lucretius by the Cardinal pz PoLIGNAC. 


Nn 2 Epis- 
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EeisToLARY WRITING.—In Greek, no 
beautiful collections of this kind have reached 
our times; but, in Latin, the Epiſtles of Cr. 
CERO and PLIN, particularly thoſe of the 
former, almoſt ſuperſede the neceſſity of any 
other models. | „„ 

BIOGRA PHY and HISTORY. -In Greet, 
PLlurARCH, HERODO TUS, Tarvucypipes, 
and XENOPHON : in Latin, CoRNELIus 
NEros, CS AR, Livy, SALUST and Ta- 
CITUS, | 


 PmrLosoPhHy, ORATORY, and CRriT1- 
c18M.—In Greet, PLATO, DEMOSTHENES, 
LVSsIASs, IsocRATES, and LoxnGinus:; in 
Latin, CIcERO and QUINTILIAN. | 


In this courſe of reading, the principles of 
poetry and cloquence will be naturally un- 
folded; the diſtinctive excellencies of the 
moſt celebrated Greek and Latin authors 
pointed out, and contraſted with critical 
nicety ; the young ſtudent's emulation rouzed, 
and all his native powers of genius called 
forth, exerciſed, invigorated, and expanded 
to the utmoſt ſtretch of poſſible perfection, 
by frequent attempts not only to transfulc 

I into 


8, 
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into Engliſh verſions the ſpirit of thoſe di- 
vine writers with undiminiſhed grace and 
energy, but alſo to exhibit, in imitative eſſays, 
their moſt ſtriking beauties, reproduced, as it 
were, with a nobler intermixture of rival ori- 


ginality.“ 


* It is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve, that the tranſlations 
of thoſe admired authors, which are recommended in the 
Engliſh courſe of reading, are by no means deſigned to ſuper - 
ſede the ſtudy of the beautiful originals themſelves. That 
courſe is pointed out to ſuch pupils as may not remain long 
enough at ſchool to acquire a knowledge of Latin and Greek; 
and to grown perſons, whoſe ſuperficiality of learning may 
have been the effect of injudicious methods. All others, who 
have time and abilities equal to the taſk, will certainly follow 
La BRUTERE“'s advice to draw from the ſprinę · bead, and not to 
take _ at ſecond band, 
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ON THE BEST MANNER OF LEARNING 
FRENCH Ax D ITALIAN, 


SS —— 


—ndique decerpere flores.— 


- 


W HAT has been ſaid on the ſubject of 
Greek and Latin renders it unneceſſary to en- 
large on the moſt proper means of aſſiſting 
youth in the ſtudy of any other language. 
The changes which the words admit of, the 
rules of conſtruct ion with the ſeveral idioms, 
the beauties of poetical and proſaic compoſi- 
tion muſt be learned exactly in the ſame man- 
ner. The only difference, therefore, with 
reſpect to French and Italian, conſidered as 
modern languages, in which we want to con- 
verſe, ariſes from Ithe neceſſity of acquiring 
a greater fluency of expreſſion, and a more 
accurate method of pronouncing them. No 
perſon can want to be informed how to get 4 
copia verborum; but as different methods 
have been recommended to facilitate ꝑronun- 
Clation, 
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ciation, it becomes neceſſary to point out that 
which appears to me moſt rational. 


Whoever has duly conſidered the nature of 
ſounds, mult be ſatisfied that nothing can be 
more injudicious than any attempt to teach 
thoſe of a foreign language by a detail of 
rules. They are more eaſily, as well as more 
effectually acquired in the manner children 
learn thoſe of their mother- tongue, namely, 
by imitation. In conformity therefore to a 
a method pointed out by nature, and ſupport- 


ed by reaſon and experience, no recourſe 


muſt be had to incommunicative precepts ; 
but, in their ſtead, the learner ſhould be ſuppli- 
ed with an caſy ſet of practical exertifes, in 


Which the elementary ſounds of the French 


and Italian languages are properly arranged, 
theix moſt eſſential combinations exemplified, 
and ſuch pieces ſelected for frequent repetition 
as may familiarize the car to an harmonious 
juſtneſs, and afford the beſt helps for render- 
ing permanent thoſe flecting impreſſions 
which might otherwiſe eſcape the moſt tena- 


cious memory, 


I ſhall only add, under this head, a ſketch 
of the courſe of reading, which appears to 
"0-6 me 
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me beſt adapted to promote a maſterly and 
critical knowledge of the moſt admired French 
and Italian writers. 


THE FRENCH COURSE. 


FABLES .—Thoſe of La FONTAINE and 
on MorTrz. 


PasTorALs—Thoſe of SkenAlL, of the 
Marquis DE RACAN, and of Madame Dr- 
SHOULIERES. 


Epic e M 1 AIRE's Henriade; 
BoILEAV's Lutrin, a mock-heroic, to which 
may be added FENELON's Adventures of 
'TELEMACHUs, though written in proſe. 


LVRIC and ELEGIAC Por TRY. In this 
department MaLHERBE, the Marquis br 
RAc Ax, and Jean BAT TISTE Rouss EA, 
may be fairly ranked among the brighteſt or- 
naments, not only of their OWN Fey but 
ot modern literature, 


| | TRA- 
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Tracey and Comtyy.—The beſt dra 
matic compoſitions in French are thoſe of 
CokNEILLEB, RACINE, MOLIERE, Cre 
BILLON, and VoLTAIRE, | 


DripacTic Pon TRY. Bei A 's Art 
of Teen. his Satires, and Epiſtles; and VoL- 
TAIRE'S ae of Taſte, | 


| Winks of CRITICISM. — ROLLIN's 
Courſe of Belles Lettres; and the Principles 
of Literature by the Abbe BaTTEUX. 


* 


EpISTOLARY WRITING * letters of 


the Marchioneſs DE SEviGNE, and thoſe of 
Madame pe MAIiNTENON. 


HisTory.—BossvET's Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory ; RoLLIN's Ancient Hiſtory ; the Tra- 
vels of the younger ANARCHARSIS by the 
Abbe BAR THELEMI; VERTO T's Revolu- 
tions of Rome; MEzERRV'Ss Hiſtory of 
France; and the Abbe RAVNAL's Hiſtory 
of the Furopeat Settlements in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, 


With rape to the extraordinary merit of 
Burrox's Natural Hiſtory, having fully ex- 
preſſed 


PPP 
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preſſed my ſentiments in page 138, I ſhall 
only add, that if there was no other work of 


genius in French, yet the pains neceſſary to 


acquire a knowledge of that language would 
be more than repaid by the pleaſure of reading 
ſo matchleſs a production in the original. 


Law and ORaTorRy.—MoNnTEsquiey's 
Spirit of Laws ; the Funeral Orations of Bos- 
$UET and FLECHIER; the Sermons of Bovus- 
DALOUE, and of MassILLON ; and the De- 
bates of the Conſtituent Aſſembly, particularly 
the ſpeeches of MiraBtavu, which have 
been ſeparately publiſhed. 


THE ITALIAN COURSE, 


FaBLEs.—Nq Italian poet of any repute 
has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this ſpecies of 
compoſition, But FI RENZ UL A's elegant 
Diſcorſ degli Animali in proſe leave us no 
reaſon to lament their want of a poetical 

dreſs. | 


PasSTORALS.——The Aminta of Tasso, 


- the Paſtor Fido of GuARINI, the Arcadia 


of 
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of SAN NAEZ ARO, and the N:nſa Tiberina of 
MoLza, may rank with the moſt” admired 


eclogues in any language. 


Epic PotTRY.—AR1osTo's Orlando Fu- 
rioſo; Tass80's Geruſalemme Liberata ; and 
ANNIBALE CARO's celebrated 1... of 
the /Eneid, 


Lyric and ELEGiac PoRTRY.—Cardi- 
nal BEMBo ; Signor DELLA CASA, Signor 
GuiDICccioNE, ANGELO DA CoSTANZA, 
and MorLza, have all enriched their native 
language with Odes on various ſubjects, 


rit. But PETRARCH is certainly entitled to 
the firſt place among the Lyric and Elegiac 
poets of Italy. From an earneſt wiſh to ſee 
the works of this elegant writer more gene- 
rally introduced into our ſchools, I ſhall inſert 
here the account given of them by CarxLo 
DENniNa, one of the moſt accurate of the 


is the diction of PETRARCn's Sonnets, 
that in the ſpace of four hundred years, theſe 
| pieces have never been taxed with the ſmalleſt 
5 | Inaccuracy, nor can they while the Italian lan- 
4 guage retains its purity. Nay, ſo juſtly has 


ot he 


fraught with great elegance, dignity, and ſpi- 


Italian Critics. 80 correct,“ ſays he, 


as * 
"A, — 
223K ͤ ———ͤ X 2 — 
” * — AY — — 
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he been accounted the infallible ſtandard of 
our ſtyle, that there is, perhaps, no author of 
any nation, whoſe expreſſions may be ſo freely 
adopted in proſe or verſe as thoſe of Px. 
TRARCH,' though he flouriſhed fo long ago, 
and the language, as a living one, has been 
always ſubject -to change. But, beſides this 
excellence, PETRARCH has entirely exhauſt. 
ed that ſpecies of poetry which he cultivated, 
His principal ſubject is Platonic Love, in 
which the affections of the heart have a great- 
er {hare than the pleaſures of ſenſe. Upon 
this he compoſed about three. hundred little 
Poems, in which he happily unites the majeſty 
of the ode with the tenderneſs of the elegy, 
and charms us with novelty in every line. | 
want powers to expreſs with what copioul- 
neſs, ſpirit, . and delicacy he has deſcribed the 
paſſion of love, not only free from the ſmalleſt 
tincture of licentiouſneſs and obſcenity, but 
ſeaſoned with moral ſentiments equally re- 
fined and unaffected. It is not therefore to be 
wondered, that ſo few of the many ingenious 
men, who have ſince attempted to imitate P- 
TRARCH, have acquired a reputation in any 
degree comparable to his.”* 
This extract is taken from Muzpocn's tranſlation of 
Dsxrxa's Eſſay on the Revolutions of Literature. LI 


& 2 


* 
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DRAMAT IC PoETRY.—GoLDoNiy's Co- 


medies; and the Opera's of berurn 
| Zk No, and of. Ms TASTASI®, -::1- 


* * 4 


: ch "though ſo Fe A fas FR 
number and eminence of her writers in almoſt 
8 every other ſpecies of com poſition, cannot 


yet boaſt of any tragic poet of diſtinguiſhed 
5 abilities. It is even remarkable that among 
the brilliant remains of her ancient literature 


8 a glorious incitement to her men of genius to 
| 


- not one good tragedy is to be found. What 

le fill this vacant ache in her Temple: of, 

Y Fame |* . | | wins (31 

[ SaTiIRIC POETRY. — The Satires of AkRI- 

l osTo; the Works of Lu1c1 ALAMANNI; ; ; 
he and the Grornate of TASSO. | 1 
eſt | 
ut Works oF CRITICISM.—CaRLo DRHPNI- | 
928 xa's Eſſay on the Revolutions of Literature. | 
be | | | 
Jus EpIisToL ARX WriTinG.—BarkETTI's | 


F- Selection of familiar Letters (Scelta di Lettere 


»The only tragedies in the Italian language which riſe 
even to mediocrity are the Merope of Maul, the Cæſar of 


on of CoxT1, and three pieces written by GRANELLL for the pri- 
rate theatre af the Jeſuits, ; 


fami- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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familiari) contains ſome very beautiful pieces 
of this kind ; after which the ſtudent may 
read the entire collections of thoſe written by 
BRERNTIVOCGLIO, AN NIBALE CaRo, and 
the famous TAssO. 


HIS ToRY.— The firſt Italian writers, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this department, 
were GvuicciaRpint and Macniaver, 
the former, with all his inaccuracies, being 
admired for the elevation and dignity of his 
Kyle, and the latter] for correctneſs, perſpi- 
cuity, and elegance. But ScipioneE AMMI- 
RATO's Hiſtory of Florence, though leſs 
known, and DEx1xa's Revolutions of Italy, 
are more finiſhed models of Hiſtorical com- 


poſition. | 


Moy —— oo — 


CONCLUSION. 


In this Treatiſe I have confined myſelf te 
an expoſition of what appeared to me the 
deſt practical methods of aſſiſting youth in 
che ſtudy of languages, and of forming their 
taſte for compoſition. I ſhall wait with be- 
coming deference the deciſions of the public 
1 on 
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on this firſt attempt, before I venture to 


print my remarks on the other parts of uſe- 


ful learning, which may be reduced to three 
heads, Commercial, Mathematical, and Phi- 
l Oy Accompliſhments. 


The candid reader is requeſicd to excuſe and correft the few 


typographical errors which he will meet with in this work, 
and which through accident have remained uncorrefed : 


they are ſo obvious, and of ſo little conſequence, that it 
was theught unneceſſary fo point them out. 


/ 


— 


